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PREFACE. 



Mt dear Lads, 

I like when I have finished my work to say a few 
words to you by way of preface, and upon the present occa- 
Bion I shall not depart from my usual practice, although I 
hare nothing special to say to you. 

I have i^ain left the hiLttleficlds of history, and have 
written a story of adventure in Australia, in the early days 
when the bush-rangers and the natives constituted a real 
and formidable danger to the settlers. I have done this, 
not with the intention of extending your knowledge, or even 
of pointing a moral, although the story is not without one, 
bnt simply for a change^a change both for you and myself, 
but frankly, more for myself than for yoa You know the 
old story of the boy who bothered his brains with Euclid, 
until he came to dream regularly that he was an equilateral 
triangle inclosed in a circle; well I feel that unless I break 
away sometimes from history, I shall be haunted day and 
night by visions of men in annour, and soldiers of all ages 
and times. If when I am away on a holiday I come across 
the ruins of a castle, I find myself at once wondering how 
it could best have been attacked and defended. If I stroll 
down to the Thtunes I begin to plan schemes of crossing it 
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in the face of an enemy; and if matters go on, who can say 
but I may find myself some day arrested on the charge 
of surreptitiously entering the Tower of London, or effecting 
an escalade of the keep of Windsor Castle ! To avoid such 
a misfortune, which would entail a total cessation of my 
stories for a term of years, I have turned to a new subject, 
which I can only hope that you will find as interesting, if 
not as instructive, as the other hooks which I have this 
year written for yoa 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. hp:kty. 
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A FINAL RECKONINa. 



CHAPTER L 

THE BROKEN WINDOW. 



OU art) the most troublesome boy in the village, 
Reuben Whitney, and you will come to a bad 
end." Th9 words followed a shower of cuts 
with the cane. 

The speaker was au elderly man, the master of the village 
school of Tipping, near Lewes, in Sussex, and the words 
were elicited in no small degree by the vexation of the 
speaker at his inability to wring a cry from the boy whom 
he was striking. He was a lad of some thirteen years of 
age, with a face naturally bright and intelligent, but at 
present quivering with anger. 

"I don't care if I do," he said defiantly. "It won't be 
my fault, but yours and the rest of them," 

" Yon ought to be ashamed of yourself," the master said, 
" instead of speaking in that way. You, who learn easier 
than anyone here, and could always be at the top of youi 
class if you choose. I had hoped better things of you, 
Beuben ; but it's just the way, it's your bright boys aa mostly 
gets into mischief." 
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10 THE squire's wife. 

At this moment the door of the school-room opened and a 
lady with two girls, one of about fourteen and the other 
eleven years of age, entered. 

"What ia the matter now)" the lady asked, seeing the 
schoolmaster cane in hand and the boy standing before him. 
"Reuben Whitney! What, in trouble again, Reuben I lam 
afraid you are a very troublesome boy." 

"I am not troublesome, ma'm," the boy said sturdily. 
"That is, I wouldn't be if they would let me alone; but 
everything that is done bad they put it down to me." 

" But what have you been doing now, Reuben )" 

" I have done nothing at all, ma'm; but he's always down 
on me," and he pointed to the master, " and when they arc 
always down on a fellow it's no use his trying to do 
right." 

"What has the boy been doing now, Mr. White)" the 
lady asked. 

" Look there, ma'm, at those four windows all smashed, 
and the squire had all the broken panes mended only a 
fortnight ago." 

"How was it done, Mr. Whitel" 

"By a big stone, ma'm, which caught the frame where 
they joined, and smashed them alL" 

"I did not do it, Mrs. Ellison, indeed I didn't" 

"Why do you suppose it was Reuben)" Mrs. Ellison 
afiked the master. 

" Because I had kept him in half an hour after the others 
went home to dinner for pinching young Jones and making 
him call out, and he had only just gone out of the gate 
when I heard the smash; bo there is no doubt about it, for 
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AN UNEXP2CTED WITNUiS. 11 

all the o^ers muet have been in at their dinner at that 
time." 

" I didn't do it, ma'm," the boy repeated. " Directly I 
got out of the gate I started off to run homa I hadn't gone 
not twenty yards when I heard a smash; but I wasn't going 
for to stop to see what it was, it weren't no business of mine, 
and that's all I know about it" 

" Mamma," the younger of the two girls said eagerJy, "what 
he says is quite true. You know you let me run down the 
village with the jelly for Mrs. Thomson's child, and as I was 
coming down the road I saw a boy come out of the gate of 
the school and run away, and then I heard a noise of broken 
glass, and I saw another boy jump over the hedge opposite 
and run too. He came my way, and directly he saw me he 
ran to a gate and climbed over." 

" Do you know who it was, Kat«T" Mrs. Ellison asked. 

"Yes, mamma. It was Tom Thome." 

"Is Thomas Thome here)" Mrs. Ellison asked in a loud 
voice. 

There was a general turning of the heads of the children 
to the point where a boy somewhat bigger than the rest had 
been apparently studying his lessons with great diligence. 

" Come here, Tom Thome," Mrs. Ellison said. 

The boy slouched up with a sullen face. 

"You hear what my daughter says, Tom. What have 
you to say in replyl" 

"I didn't throw the stone at the window," the boy re- 
plied; "I chucked it at a sparrow, and it weren't my fault 
if it missed him and broke the window." 

" I should say it was your fault, Tom," Mrs. Ellison said 
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12 A LtCTUKE. 

sharply — "very much juur fault, if you throw a great atone 
at a bird without taking care to see what it amy bit But 
that is nothing to your fault in letting another boy be pun- 
ished for what you did. I shall report the matter to the 
squire, and he will speak to your father about it Yon are 
a wicked bad boy. Mr. White, I will speak to yon out- 
Followed by her daughters Mrs. Ellison went out, Kate 
giving a little nod in reply to the grateful look that Reuben 
Whitney cast towards her, and his muttered " Thank yon, 
misB," 

"Walk on, my dears," Mrs. Kllison aaid; "I will over- 
take you in a minute or two." 

"This will not do, Mr. White," she said when she was 
alone with the master. " I have told you before that I did 
not approve of your thrashing bo much, and now it ia proved 
that you punish without'any sufficient cause, and upon sus- 
picion only. I shall report the case at once to the squire, 
and unless I am greatly mistaken you will have to look out 
for another placa" 

"I am very sorry, Mrs. Ellison, indeed I am; and it is 
not often T use the cane now. If it had been anyone else I 
might have believed him, but Keuben Whitney is always in 
mischief." 

" No wonder he is iu mischief," the lady said severely, 
"if he is punished without a hearing for all the misdeeds of 
others. Well, I shall leave the matter in the squire's hands, 
bat I am sure he will no more approve than I do of the 
children being ill-treated." 
Reuben Whitney was the son of a miller near Tipping. 
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REUBEN'S PARENTS. 13 

John Whitn^ had been considered & we)l-to^o man, but he 
had speculated in corn and had got into difiicalties, and hia 
body was one day found floating in the mill-dam. No one 
knew whether it was the result of intention or accident, but 
the jury of his neighbours who sat upon the inquest gave him 
the benefit of the doubt and brought in a verdict of "acci- 
dental death." He was but tenant of the mill, and when 
all the creditors were satisfied there were only a few pounds 
remaining for the widow. With these she opened a little 
shop in Tipping with a miscellaneous collection of tinware 
and cheap ironmongery, cottons, tapes, and small articles of 
haberdashery, with toys, sweets, and cakes for the children. 

The profits were small, but the squire, who had known her 
husband, chaiged but a nominal rent for the cottage, and 
this was more than paid by the fruit-trees in the garden, 
which also supplied her with potatoes and vegetables, so 
that she managed to support her boy and herself in toler- 
able comfort She herself had been the daughter of a 
tradesman in Lewes, and many wondered that she did not 
return to her father upon her husband's death. But her 
home had not been a comfortable one before her marriage, 
for her father had taken a second wife, and she did not get 
on well with her stepmother. She thought, therefore, that 
anything would be better than returning with her boy to a 
home where, to the mistress at least, she would be most 
unwelcome. 

She had as a. girl received an education which raised her 
somewhat above the other villagers of Tipping, and of an 
evening she was in the habit of helping Keuben with his 
lessons, and trying to correct the broadness of dialect 
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14 THE VILLAOS SHOPKEEPER. 

wh^cli he picked up from the other boys. She was an 
active and bustling woman, managed her little shop well, 
and kept the garden with Reuben's assistance in excellent 
order. Mrs. Ellison had, at her first arrival in the village 
three years before, done much to give her a good start, by 
ordering that all articles of use tor the house, in which she 
dealt, should be purchased of her; and she highly approved 
of the energy and independence of the young widow. But 
lately there had been an estrangement between the squire's 
wife and the village shopkeeper. Mrs. Ellison, whose hus- 
band owned all the houses in the village, as well as the land 
surrounding it, was accustomed to speak her mind very 
freely to the wives of the vill^ers. She was kindness 
itself in cases of illness or distress, and her kitchen supplied 
soups, jellies, and nourishing food to all who required it; 
but in return Mrs. EUison expected her lectures on waste, 
untidiness, and mismanagement to be listened to with re- 
spect and reverence. She was, then, at once surprised and 
displeased when, two or three months before, having spoken 
sharply to Mrs. Whitney as to the alleged delinquencies of 
Reuben, she found herself decidedly, though not disrespect- 
fully, replied to. 

" The other boys are always set ag.iinst my Reuben," Mrs. 
Whitney said, " because he is a stranger iu the village and has 
no father, and whatever is done they throw it on to liim. The 
boy is not a bad boy, ma'm — not in any way a bad Ijoy, 
He may get into mischief like the rest, but he is not a bit 
worse than others, not half as bad as some of them; and 
those who have told you that he is haven't told you the 
truth." 
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A CONSULTATION. IS 

Mrs. Ellison had not liked it. She was not accustomed 
to be answered except by excuses and apologies, and Mrs. 
Whitney's independent manner of speaking came upon her 
almost as an act of rebellion in her own kingdom. She was 
too fair, however, to withdraw her custom from the shop, 
but from that time she had not herself entered it. 

Reuben was a source of anxiety to hia mother, but this 
had no reference to his conduct. She worried over his 
future. The receipts from the ehop were sufficient for t^eir 
wants, and indeed the widow was enabled from time to time 
to lay by a pound against bad times, but she did not see 
what she was to do with the boy. Almost all the other 
lads of the village of the same age were already in the fields, 
and Mrs. Whitney felt that she could not much longer keep 
him idle. The question was, what was she to do with himi 
That he should not go into the fields she was fully deter- 
mined, and her great wish was to apprentice him to some 
trade; but as her father had recently died she did not see 
how she was to set about it. 

That evening at dinner Mrs. Ellison told the squire of 
the scene in tbe school-room. 

" White must go," he said, "that ia quite evident. I have 
seen for some time that we wanted a younger man more 
abreast of the times than White is; but I don't like turning 
him adrift altogether; he has been here upwards of thirty 
years. What am I to do with himt" 

Mrs. Ellison could make no suggestion, but she too dis- 
liked the thought of anyone in the village being turned 
adrift upon the world. 

"The very thing!" the squire exclaimed suddenly. "We 
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16 KATE'S PONY. 

will make him clerk. Old Petera has long been past his 
work The old man must be seventy-five if he's a day, and 
his voice quavers bo that it makes the boys laugh. We will 
pension him off. He can have hia cottage rent-free and 
three or four eliillings a-week. I don't suppose it will be 
for many years. As for White, he cannot be much above 
sixty. He will fill the place very well I am sure the vicar 
tvill agree, for he has been speaking to me about Petera 
being past his work for the last five years. What do you 
say, my dearl" 

" I think that will do very well, William," Mrs. Ellison 
replied, "and will get over the difficulty altogether." 

"So you see, wife, for once that boy of Widow Whitney's 
was not to blame. I told you you took those stories on 
trust against him too readily. The boy's a bit of a pickle, 
no doubt) and I very near gave him a thrashing myself a 
fortnight since, for on going up to the seven-acre field I 
found him riding bare-backed on that young pony I intended 
for Kate." 

"You don't say so, Williaml" Mrs. Ellison exclaimed, 
greatly shocked. "I never heard of such an impudent thing. 
I really wonder you didn't thrash him." 

"Well, perhaps I should have done so, my dear; but the 
fact is, I caught eight of him some time before he saw me, 
and he was really sitting her so well that I could not find 
it in my heart to call out He was really doing me a 
service. The pony had never been ridden, and was as wild 
as a wild goat. Thomas is too old, iu fact, to break it in, 
and I should have had to get someone to do it, and 
pay him two or three pounds for the job. It was not the 
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MRS. elusom's indignation. 17 

first time the boy had been on her back, I conid see. The 
pony was not qaite broken, and jnst as I came on the scene 
was trying its best to get rid of him, but it couldn't do it; 
and I could see by the way he rode her about afterwards 
that he had got her completely in hand, and a very pretty- 
going little thing she will turn out" 

"But what did you eay to him, William T I am sure 
I should never atop to think whether he was breaking in 
the pony or not if I saw him riding it about" 

"I daresay not, my dear," the squire sdd laughing; "but 
then, you see, you have never been a boy, and I have, and 
can make allowances. Many a pony and horse have I 
broken in in my time, and have got on the back of more 
than one without my father knowing anything about it" 

" Yes, but they were your father's horses, William," Mrs. 
Ellison persisted, "that makes all the difference." 

" I don't suppose it would have made much difference to 
me," the squire laughed, "at that time. I was too fond of 
horseflesh, even from a boy, to be particular whose horse 
it was I got across. However, of course, after waiting 
till be had done, I gave the young scamp a blowing-up," 

"Not much of a blowing-up, I am sure," Mrs. Ellison 
said; "and as likely as not a shilling at the end of it" 

"WeU, Mary, I must own," the squire said pleasantly, 
"that a shilling did find its way out of my pocket into his." 

" It's too bad of you, William," Mrs. Ellison said indig- 
nantly. " Here is this boy, who is notoriously a scapegrace, 
has the impertinence to ride your horse, and you encourage 
him in his misdeeds by giving him a shilling." 
I. " Well, my dear, don't you see I saved two pounds nine- 

(SU) B 
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18 THE squire's DEFENCK 

teen by the transactioa Besides," he added more seriously, 
" I think the boy has been maligned; I don't fancy he's a 
bad hd at all. A little mischief and so on, bat none the 
Torse for that Besides, you know, I knew his father, and 
have sat many a time on horseback chatting to bim at the 
door of his mill, and drank more than one glass of good ale 
which his wife has brought out to me. I am not altogether 
easy in my conecience about them. If there had been a sub- 
scription got up for the widow at his death, I should have 
put my name down for twenty pounds, and all that I have 
done for her is to take eighteen pence a-week off that cot- 
tage of theirs. 

"No, I called the boy to me when he got off, and pretty 
scared he looked when he saw m& When he came up I 
asked him how he dared to ride my horses about without 
my leave. Of course he said he was sorry, which meant 
nothing, and he added, as a sort of excuse, that he used 
from a child to ride the horses at the mill down to the ford 
for water, and that his father generally had a young one or two 
in that paddock of his by the mill, and be used often to ride 
them ; and seeing the pony one day galloping about the field 
and kicking up its heels, he wondered whether he could sit 
a horse still, and especially whether he could keep on that 
pony's hack. Then he set to to try. 

"The pony flung him several times at first; and no 
wonder, as he had no saddle and only a piece of old rope for 
a bridle, hut he mastered him at last; and he assured me 
that he had never used the stick, and certainly he had not 
one when I saw him. I told him, of course, that he knew 
he ought not to have done it; but that, as he had taken it in 
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AN ALTKRNATIVI. 19 

h&Qd, he might finish it I said thai I intended to have it 
hroken in for Kate, and that he had best get a bit of sack- 
ing and put it on sideways, to accustom the pony to cany 
a lady. Then I gave him a shilling, and told him I would 
give him five more when he could tell me the pony was 
sufficiently broken and gentle to carry Kate." 

Mrs. Ellison shook her bead in disapprobation. 

"It is of no use, William, my talking to the villagers as 
to the ways of their boys, if that is the way you counteract 
my advice." 

"But I don't always, my dear," the squire said blandly. 
"For instance, I shall go round to-morrow morning with my 
dog-whip to Thome's, and I shall offer him the choice of 
giving that boy of his the soundest thrashing he ever had 
while I stand by to see it, or of going out of his house at 
the end of the quarter. I rather hope he will choose the 
latter alternative. That beer-shop of hia is the haunt of all 
the idle fellows in Uie village. I have a strong suspicion 
that he is in league with the poachers, if he doesn't poach 
himself; and the first opportunity I get of laying my finger 
upon him, out he goes." 

A few days later when Kate Ellison issued from the 
gate of the house, which lay just at the end of the village, 
with the basket containing some jelly and medicine for a 
nek child, she found Reuben Whitney awaiting her. He 
touched his cap. 

"Please, miss, I made bold to come here to thank you 
for having cleared me." 

"But I couldn't help clearing yon, Eeuben, for you see 
I knew it wasn't you." 
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20 KATE'S ADHOHinON. 

"Well, miss, it was very land all the same, and I am 
very much obliged to you." 

"But why do you get into scrapefl)" the girl said; "if 
you didn't yon wonldn't be suspected of other things. 
Mamma said the other day you got into more scrapes than 
any boy in the village; and you look nice too. Why do 
you do it)" 

" I don't knoT why I do it, miss," Reuben said shame- 
facedly. " I suppose it's because I don't go into the fields 
like most of the other boys, and haven't got much to do. 
But there's no great barm in them, miss, they are just larks, 
nothing worse," 

" You don't do really bad things !" the girl asked. 

"No, miss, I hope not" 

"And you don't tell stories, do you)" 

"No, miss, never. If I do anything and I am asked I 
always own it. I wouldn't tell a he to save myself from a 
licking." 

"Tliat's right," the girl said graciously. She caught 
somewhat of her mother's manner from going about with 
her to the cottages, and it seemed quite natural to her to 
give her advice to this vill^e scapegrace. 

" Well, try not to do these sort of things again, Reuben, 
because I like you, and I don't like to hear people say you 
are the worst boy in the village, and I don't think you are. 
Good-bye," and Kato Ellison proceeded on her way. 

Reuben smiled as he looked after her. Owing to hie 
memory of his former position at the mill, and to his mother'B 
talk and teaching, Reuben did not entertain the same feeling 
of respect mingled with fear for the squire's family which 
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rou thornb's ponishhent. 21 

was fdt by the village in general. Instead of being two 
yews younger than himself the girl h&d spoken as gravely 
as if she had been twenty years his senior, and Seuben 
could not help a smile of amusement. 

" She is a dear little lady," he said as he looked after her, 
" and it's only natural she should talk Uke her mother. Bat 
Mrs. Ellison means well too, mother aays; and as for the 
squire, he is a good fellow; I expected he would have given 
it to me the other day. Well, now I will go up to the pony. 
One more lesson and I think a baby might ride it" 

Ab he walked aloDg he met Tom Thome. There had 
been war between them since the affdr of the broken win- 
dow. Reuben had shown the other no animosity on the sub- 
ject, as, having been cleared, he had felt in no way aggrieved, 
but Tom Thome was very sore over it. In the first place, 
be had been found out; and although Reuben himself had 
said noUiing to him respecting his conduct in allovring him to 
be flogged for the offence which he himself had committed, 
others had not been so reticent, and he had bad a hard time 
of it in the village. Secondly, he had been severely thrashed 
by his father in the presence of the squire, the former laying 
on the lash with a vigour which satisfied Mr. Elhson, the 
heartiness of the thrashing being due, not to any indignation 
at the fault, but because the boy's conduct had excited the 
squire's anger, which Thome for many reasons was anxious 
to deprecate. He was his landlord, and had the power to 
turn him out at a quarter's notice; and as there was no pos- 
sibility of obtaining any other house near, and he was doing 
by no means a bad trade, he was anxious to keep on good 
terms with him. 
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Tom Thorne was sitting on a gat« as Bauben passed. 

" Yoa think you be a fine fellow, Reuben, but I will be 
even mth you some day." 

" You can be even with me now," Reuben aaid, " if you 
like to get off that gate," 

"I bain't afeared of you, Reuben, don't you go to think 
it; only I ain't going to do any fighting now. Feytbor says 
if I get into any more rows he vill pay me out, bo I can't 
lick you now, but some day I will be even with you." 

"That's a, good excuee," Reuben said scornfully. "How- 
ever, I don't want to fight if you don't, only yon keep your 
tongue to yourself. I don't want to say nothing to you if 
you don't say nothing to me. You played me a dirty trick 
the other day and yon got well larmpped for it, bo I don't 
owe you any grudge; but mind yon I don't want any more 
talk about your getting even with me, for if you do give me 
any more of it I will fetch yon one on the nose, and then 
you will have a chance of getting even at once." 

Tom Thome held his tongue, only relieving his feelings 
by making a grimace after Reuben as the latter passed on. 
In the various contests among the boys of the village, 
Reuben had proved himself so tough an adversary, that, 
although Tom Thome was heavier and bigger, he did not 
care about entering upon what would be at best a doubtful 
contest with him. Contenting himself, therefore, with 
another muttered, "I will be even with you some day," he 
strolled home to his father's ale-house. 

The change at the school was very speedily made. The 
squire generally carried out his resolutions while they were 
hot, and on the very day after his conversation with his wife 
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on the subject he went first to the vicar and arranged for 
the returement of the clerk and the instalment of White in 
hia place, and then went to the school-house and infonned 
the master of his intention. The Iatt«r had been expecting 
his dismissal Binc« Mts. Ellison bad spoken to him on the 
previous day, and the news which the squire gave him was 
a relief to him. His emoluments as clerk would be smaUer 
than those he received as echoolmastetj but while he would 
not be able to discbai^ge the duties of t^e latter for very 
much longer, for be felt the boys were getting too much for 
him, he would be able to perform the very easy work entailed 
by the clerkship for many years to come. It was, too, a posi- 
tion not without dignity, and, indeed, in the eyea of the 
village the clerk was a personage of far greater importance 
than the schoolmaster. He therefore thankfully accepted 
the oCTer, and agreed to give up the school as soon as a sub- 
stitute could be found. 

In those days anyone was considered good enough for a 
village schoolmaster, and the post was generally filled by 
men who had failed as tradesmen and in everything else 
they put their hands to, and whose sole qualification for the 
office was that they were able to read and write. Instead of 
advertising, however, in the county paper, the squire wrote 
to an old coll^ friend who was now in charge of a London 
parish, and asked him to choose a man for the post 

"I don't want a chap who will cram all sorts of new 
notions into the heads of the children," the squire said; "I 
don't think it would do them any good, or fit them any 
better for their stations. The boys have got to be farm 
labourers and the ^rls to be their wives, and if tliey can 
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read really well and write fairly it's about as much as they 
want in the way of learning; but I think that a really 
earnest sort of man might do them good otherwise, A 
schoolmaster, in my mind, should be the cletgyman's best 
assistant. I don't know, my dear fellow, that I can explain 
in words more exactly what I mean; but I think you will 
understand me, and will send down the sort of man I want. 
The cottage is a comfortable one, there's a good bit of garden 
attached to it^ and I don't mind paying a few shillings a-week 
more than I do now to get the sort of man I want If he 
has a wife so much the better; she might teach the girls to 
sew, which would be, to nine out of ten, a deal more use 
than reading and writing, and if she could use her needle 
and make up dresses and that sort of thing she might add 
to their income Not one woman in five in the village can 
make her own clothes, and they have to go to a place three 
miles away to get them done." 

A week later the squire received an answer from his 
friend, saying that he had chosen a man and his wife whom 
he thought would snit. 

"The poor fellow was rather a cripple," he said; "he is 
a wood engraver by trade, but he fell down-stairs and hurt 
his back. The doctor who attended him at the hospital 
spoke to me about him; he said that he might, under 
favourable circumstances, get better in time, but that he 
was delicate and absolutely needed change of air and a 
country life. I have seen him several times, and hare been 
much struck with his intelligence He has been much de- 
pressed at being forbidden to work, but has cheered up 
greatly since I told him of your offer. I have no doubt he 
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will do well I have selected him, not only for that reason, 
bat because bis wife ie aa suitable as be is. Sbe ia an 
admirable yoUDg woman, and was a dressmaker before be 
married her. She bas supported them both ever since be 
waa hurt months ago. Sbe is delighted at tiie idea of the 
change; for, although the money will be very much less 
than he earned at his trade, ahe has always been afraid of 
his health giving way, and is convinced that fresh air and 
the garden you speak of will put new life into him." 

The squire was not quite satisfied with the letter; but, as 
he told himself, he could not expect to get a man Isuined 
specially as a schoolmaster to accept the post; and at any- 
rate, if the man was not satisfactory his wife was bkely to 
be so. He accordingly ordered his groom to take the light 
cart and drive over to Lewea the next day to meet the coach 
when it came in, and to bring over the new schoolmaster, bis 
wife, and their belongings. 

Mrs. Ellison at once went down to the village and got 
a woman to scrub the cottage from top to bottom and put 
everything tidy. The furniture went with the house, and 
had been provided by the squire. Mrs. Ellison went over it 
and ordered a few more things to be sent down from the 
house to make it more comfortable for a married couple, and 
driving over to Lewes ordered a carpet, curtains, and a few 
other little comforts for it. 

James Shrewsbury was, upon his arrival, much pleased 
with his cottage, which contrasted strongly with the room 
in a crowded street which be had occupied in London; and 
his wife was still more pleased. 

"I am sure we shall be happy and comfortable here, 
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James," she said, " and the air feels so fresb and pure that I 
am convinced you will soon get strong and well again. What 
is money to healthl I am sure I shall be ten times as happy 
here as I was when you were earning three or four times as 
much in London." 

The squire and Mrs. Ellison came down the next morning 
at the opening of the school, and after a chat with the new 
schoolmaster and his wife, the squire accompanied the former 
into the school-room." 

"Look here, boys and girls," ho said, "Mr. Shrewsbury 
has come down from London to teach you. He has been 
ill and is not very sttong; I hope you will give him no 
trouble, and I can tell you it will be the worse for you if 
you do. I am going to look into matters myself, and I shall 
have a report sent me in regularly as to how each of you 
is getting on, with a special remark as to conduct, and I 
can tell you if any of you are troublesome you will find 
me down at your father's in no time." 

The squire's words had considerable effect, and an unusual 
quiet reigned in the school after he had left and the new 
schoolmaster opened a book. They soon found that his 
method of teaching was very different to that which they 
wore accustomed ta There was no shouting or thumping 
on the desk with the cane, no pulling of ears or cufling of 
huad.s. Everything was explained quietly and clearly; and 
when they went out of the school all agreed that the new- 
master was a great improvement on Master White, while 
the master himself reported to his wife that he had got 
on better than he had expected. 
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THE POISONED DOG. 



liE boys Boon felt that Mr. Shretrebuiy teaWy 
wished to teach them, and that he was ready 
to assist those who wanted to get on. In the 
afternoon the schoolmaster's wife started a 
sewing class for the girls, and a week or two after he came 
the master announced that such of the elder class of boys 
and girls who chose to come in the evening to his cottage 
could do so for an hour, and that he and the boys would 
read, by turns, some amusing book while the girls worked. 
Only Reuben Whitney and two or three others at first 
availed themselves of the invitation, but these spoke so 
highly of their evening that the number soon increased. 
Three quarters of an hour were spent in reading some 
interesting work of travel or adventure, and then the time 
was occupied in talking over what they had read and in 
explaining anything which they did not understand; and, 
as the evenings were now long and dark, the visits to the 
schoolmaster soon came to be regarded as a privilege, and 
proved an incentive to work to those in the lower classes, 
only those in the first place being admitted to them. 
Reuben worked hard all through the winter and made 
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very rapid progress, the Bchoolmaater, eeeing how eager he 
was to get on, doing everything in his power to help him 
forward, and lending him books to study at home. One 
morning in the spring the squire looked in at Mra Whitney's 
shop. 

"Mrs. Whitney," he said, "I don't know what you are 
thinking of doing with that boy of yours, Mr. Shrewsbury 
gives me an excellent account of him, and says that he is 
far and away the cleverest and most studious of the boys. 
I like the lad, and owe him a good turn for having broken 
in that pony for my daughter; besides, for his father's sake 
I should like to help him on. Now, in the first place, what 
are you thinking of doing with himi" 

" I am sure I am very much obhgcd to you," Mra. Whitney 
said. " I was thinking when he gets a little older of appren- 
ticing him to some trade, but he is not fourteen yet" 

" The best thing you can do, Mrs. Whitney. Let it be 
some good trade, where he can use his wits — not a butcher, 
a baker, or a tailor, or anything of that sort I should say 
an upholsterer, or a millwright, or some trade where his 
intelligence can help him on. When the time comes I 
shall be glad to pay his apprentice fees for him, and, per- 
haps, when you tell me what line he has chosen, a word 
from me to one of the tradesmen in Lewes may be a help. 
In the meantime that is not what I have specially come 
about. Young Finch, who looks to my garden, is going to 
leave, and if you like your boy can have the place. My 
gardener knows his business thoroughly, and t^e boy can 
learn under him. I will pay him fire shilliDgs a-week. It 
will break him into work a little, and he is getting rather 
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old for the school now. I have spoken to Shrevabury, and 
he says that if the boy is disposed to go on studying in the 
evening, he will direct his work and help him on." 

" Thank yon kindly, sir," Mrs. Whitney said ; " I think it 
will just be the thing for a year or so before he is apprenticed. 
He was saying only last night that he was the biggest boy 
in the school; and thongh I know he likes learning, he wonld 
like to be helping me, and feels somehow that it isn't right 
that he shonld be going on schooling while all the other 
boys at his age are doing something, Not that I want him 
to earn money, for the shop keeps us both, but it's what he 
thinks about it." 

"That's natural enough, Mrs. Whitney, and anything the 
boy earns with me, you see, you can put by, and it will 
come in useful to him some day." 

Reuben wa^ glad when he heard of the arrangement, for 
although, as bis mother had said, he was fond of school, he 
yet felt it as a sort of reproach that, while others of his age 
were earning money, he should be doing nothing. He 
accepted the offer of the schoolmaster to continue to work 
at his studies in the eTening, and in a week he was installed 
in Tom Finch's place. 

The arrangement was not the squire's original idea, but 
that of his younger daughter, who felt a sort of proprietary 
interest in Reuben, partly because her evidence had cleared 
him of the accusation of breaking the windows, partly be- 
cause he had broken in the pony for her; so when she heard 
that the boy was leaving, she had at once asked her father 
that Reaben shonld take his place. 

"I think he is a good boy, papa," ahe said; "and if he 
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■was devei enough to break in my pony I am sure be will 
be clever enough to wheel the wbeel-barrow and pull 
weeds." 

"I should think he would, lasaie," ber father said laugh- 
ing, '^although it does not exactly follow; still, if you gua- 
rantee that he is a good boy, I will see about it" 

" Mamma doesn't think he is a very good boy," Kate said; 
" but you see, papa, mamma is a woman, and perhaps she 
doesn't understand boys and girls as well as I do. I think 
he's good, and he told me he never told stories." 

The squire laughed. 

" I don't know what your mamma would say to that, puss, 
nor whether she would agree that you understand boys and 
girls better than she does. However, I will take your 
opinion this time and give Reuben a chance." 

The subject was not mentioned again in Kate's hearing, 
but she was greatly pleased one morning at seeing Eeuben 
at work in the gardens. 

"Good morning, Eeuben," she said. 

" Good morning, miss," he replied, touching his hat 

" I am glad you have come in Tom's place, and I hope 
you will be good and not get into scrapes, for I told papa 
I thought you would not; and you see if you do he will 
turn round and blame me." 

"I will try not to get into scrapes. Miss Kate," Benben 
said; "I don't do it often, you know, and I don't think 
there will be much chance of it here." 

Kate nodded and walked on, and Eeuben went about his 
work. There was, however, much more opportunity for 
getting into scrapes than Eeuben imagined, although the 
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scrapes were not of the kind he had pictured. Being 
naturally careless he had not been there a week before, in his 
eagerness to get home to a particularly interesting book, he 
foi^ot to carry out bis orders to shut the cucumber frames, 
and a sharp frost coming on in the night the plants were all 
killed, to the immense indignation of the gardener, who 
reported the fact with a very serious face to the squire. 

" I am afraid that boy will never do, squira Such care- 
lessness 1 never did see, and them plants was going on 
beautifully. " 

"Confound the young rascal!" the squire said wrathfully, 
for he was fond of cucumbers. "I will speak to him myself; 
this sort of thing will never do." 

And accordingly the squire spoke somewhat sharply to 
Reuben, who was realty sorry for the damage his carelessness 
had caused; and he not only promised the squire that it 
should not occur again, but mentally resolved very firmly 
that it should not. He felt very shamefaced when Kate 
passed him in the garden with a serious shake of her bea<l, 
signifying that she was shocked that he hod thus early got 
into a scrape and discredited her recommendation. 

The lesson was a useful one. Henceforth Reuben paid 
closer attention to his work, and even the gardener, who 
regarded boys as his great trial in life, expressed himself 
satisfied with him. 

" Since that affair of the cucumbers I must own, squire," 
he said a month later, "that he is the best boy I have come 
across; he attends to what I say and remembers it, and I 
find I can trust him to do jobs that I have never been able 
to trust boys with before. He seems to take an interest in 
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it, and as lie ih well spoken and civil, he ought to get on 
and make a good gardener in time." 

"I am glad to hear a good account of him," the squire 
replied; "he is sharp and intelligent, and will make his way 
in life, or I am mistaken. His father was an uncommonly 
clever fellow, though he made a mess of it just at the end, 
and I think the boy takes after him." 

Among Reuben's other duties was that of feeding and 
attending to the d<^. These consisted of two setters, a 
pointer, and a laige house-dog, who was chained up at the 
entrance to the stables. Genben was soon excellent friends 
with the sporting dogs, but the watch-dog, who had probably 
been teased by Reuben's predecessor, always growled and 
showed his teeth when he went near him, and Reuben never 
dared venture within the length of his chain, but pushed the 
bowl containing his food just within his reach. 

One day he had been sent on an errand to the stables. He 
forgot the dog and ran close to the kennel. The animal at 
once sprang out. Reuben made a rush, but he was not quick 
enough, and the d<^ caught him by the leg. Reuben 
shouted, and the coachman ran out, and seizing a fork 
struck the dog and compelled him to loose his hold. 

"Has he bit yon badly, Reuben)" 

"Well, he has bit precious hard," Reuben replied; "I tliink 
he has nearly taken a piece out of my calf," as, on pulling up 
his trousers, he showed his leg streaming with blood. 

"Put it under the pump, lad; I will pump on it," the 
coachman said. " He's a bad-tempered brute, and I wonder 
the squire keeps it" 

" The brute ought to be killed," Reuben grumbled angiily; 
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"I have never teased it or worried it in any way. I wish 
yoa had stuck that fork into him instead of bitting him 
with it. If yon hadn't beea within reach he would have 
taken the bit out of me; he will kill somebody some day, and 
it were best to kiJl him first." 

The gardener pumped for some time on Iteuben's leg, and 
then going into the kitchen he got some strips of rag from 
the cook and bound it up. 

"Yon had best go home now," he said; "I will tell the 
gardener when he cornea round what has happened to yoa 
I doubt you will have to lay up for a day or two." 

As Reuben limped home he met Tom Thome walking 
vith another boy. 

" Heillo, Beubenl" the latter exclaimed; "what's come to 
yout yer trousers bee all tore." 

"That brute of a houaenic^ at the squire's has had hold 
of me," Beuben answered; "the savage beast has had a try 
a good many times, but this time he got hold, and he has 
bit me pretty sharp." 

Beuben had to keep his leg quiet for three days, but the 
third evening he was well enough to go down the village to 
the school-house. After the lesson was over he walked for 
some distance up the road, for his leg was very stiff, and ho 
thought it would be a good thing to try and walk it off, as 
he intended to go to work next morning. On getting up 
early in the morning, however, he found it was still stiff and 
sore, but he tliought he had better go and try to work for 
a bit 

" I am glad yon are back again," the gardener said when 
he saw him, "for there's a lot of work on hand; but I see 
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you are Btill lame. The coachman tells me it were a nasty 
bite." 

"It's pretty sore still," Eeuben replied, "and I don't think 
I can walk about much; but I thought I might help in some 
other way." 

" Very well," the gardener swd; " there are a lot of plants 
which want shifting into larger pots. You do them, and I 
will take up the fork and dig up that piece of ground I want 
to pat the young lettuces into." 

Beuben worked hard till half-past eight and then went 
off to his breakfast. On his return he was told the squire 
wished to speak to him. 

"It's about that dog, I expect," the gardener remarked; 
"I suppose you know he were poisoned last night." 

"No, I didn't know," Beuben replied; "but it's & precious 
good job. I wish he had been poisoned before he got his 
teeth into me." 

Beuben on going round to the back door was shown into 
the library, where the squire was sitting. The coachman 
was with him. 

"Now then, Beuben," the squire said, "1 want you to 
tell me the truth about this matter. The coachman told 
me three days ago that you had been bitten by the yard-dog, 
and I made up my mind to get rid of him on the hrst 
opportunity, but I find he was poisoned yesterday even- 
ing." 

He stopped as if expecting Beuben to say something, but 
the boy having nothing to say, merely replied: 

" Yes, sir, so the gardener has told me." 

" What do you know about it, Eeubenl" 
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" I don't know anything about it, sir," Reuben replied, 
opening his eyes. 

"Now, look here, lad," the squire said gravely, "I am 
disposed to think well of you, and although I consider it a 
serious offence your poisoning the dog, I shall consider it 
very much worse if you deny it." 

" But I didn't poison it, sir," Reuben affirmed; " I never 
dreamt of such a thing." 

The squire set his lips hard together. 

"Just tell me your story over again," he said to the 
coachman. 

" Well, yesterday evening, squire, I went down into the 
village to buy some 'bacca; just as I got back to the gate 
out runs a boy. It was too dark for me to see his face, but 
I naturally supposed it were Reuben; bo I said, 'Heillo, 
Reuben, how's the legt' But the moment I spoke he turned 
off from the path and ran away. Well, I thought it was 
queer, but I went on to the stable. About a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, and as I was a-cleaning up the bits, I 
heard Wolf howl; he kept on at it, so I took a lantern and 
went out to see what was the matter. He was rolling about 
and seemed very bad. I stood a-looking at him, wondering 
what were best to do, when sudden he gave a sort of yell 
and rolled over and he was dead. I thought it was no good 
telling you about it till this morning; and thinking it over, 
and seeing how sudden like it was, I come to the 'pinion as 
how he had been poisoned, and naturally thinking that, 
as he had bit Reuben, and as how Reuben said he ought to 
be kilted, and seeing as I had met the boy a quarter an hour 
afore the dog was took bad, it came to me as how he had 
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done it This morning I knew for certain as the d(^ had been 
poisoned, for just outside of the reach of his chain there 
was that piece of paper a-lying as yon have got before you." 

It was a piece of blue paper, about four inches square, on 
which was printed "Kat poiBou." 

"You hear that, Reuben; what have you to sayl" the 
squire asked. 

"I have got nothing to say, sir," Reuben answered, 
" except that whoever the boy was it wasn't me, and that 
I know nothing about it." 

" Well, Reuben, it will be easy for yon to clear yourself 
by saying where you were at the tim& What o'clock was 
it, Robert, that you saw the boy 9 " 

"It was just a quarter past eight, squire; the quarter 
struck just as I opened the gate." 

"Were you out or at home at that hour, Reuben)" 

"I was out, sir. I went to the schoolmaster's." 

" What time did you leave there ) " 

"I left at eight, sir." 

"Then if you got in just after eight it is clear that you 
were not the boy," the squire said. "If your mother tells 
me that you were in at five minutes past eight that settles 
the question as far as you are concerned." 

" I didn't get in till half-past eight, sir," Reuben said. "I 
walked about for a bit after I came out from school to try 
and get the stiffness out of my leg, so as to be able to come 
to work this morning." 

" Was anyone with you, Reuben ! Is there anyone to say 
■what you did with yourself between eight and half-past 
eight 1" 
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"No, Bir," Eeuben Baid quietly. "I didn't apeak to a 
goal and didn't aee a soul, so far as I know, from the time I . 
came out of the gate of the school-house till 1 got home." 

"Does your mother Bell packets of this poisoni" the squire 
Bud, pointiug to the paper. 

Reuben looked at the paper. 

"Yes, sir; I believe she does." 

" Well, my lad," the squire said, " you must acknowledge 
that the case looks very ugly against you. You are known 
to have home bad feelings against the dog, naturally enough 
I admit A boy about your size was seen by Eobert in the 
dark coming out of the gate, and that he was there for no 
good purpose is proved by the fact that he ran away when 
spoken to. A quarter of an hour later the dog dies of poison. 
That poison you certainly could get at borne, and by your 
own admission you were out and about at the time the dog 
was poisoned. The case looks very bad against yoa" 

"I don't care how bad it looks," Beuben said passionately; 
"it wasn't me, squire, if that were the last word I ever had 
to speak." 

"Very well," the squire said coldly; "in my mind the 
eWdence is overwhelming against you. I have no intention 
of pursuing the matter further, nor will I, for your father's 
and mother's sake, bring public disgrace upon you; but of 
course I shall not retain you here further, nor have anything 
to do with you in the future." 

Without a word Reuben tamed and left the room. Had 
he spoken he would have burst into a passion of tears. With 
a white face he walked through the village and entered his 
mother's shop. 
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" Wliat! back agdn, Reubent" she said. "I thought your 
leg was too bad to work." 

"It isn't my leg mother," he aaid in a choking voice. " The 
squire has dismissed ma He says I have poisoned his dog." 

" Says you poisoned his dog, Eeuben 1 Whatever put such 
an idea into his bead!" 

"The coachman saw a boy coming out of the yard at a 
quarter past eight last night. It was too dark for him to say 
for certain, but he thought it was ine. A quarter of an bout 
later the dog died of poison, and this morning tbey picked 
up a cover of one of those rat-powders you sell. I couldn't 
say where I was at a quarter past eight when the coachman 
saw the boy; for as you know, mother, I told you I had 
walked out a bit after I came out from the school to get 
the stiffness out of my leg. So altogether the squire has 
made up his mind 'tis me, and so he has sent me away." 

Reuben had summed up the points gainst himself in a 
broken voice, and now broke into a passion of tears. Hia 
mother tried in vain to pacify him, but indeed her own 
indignation at her boy being charged with such a thing 
was so great that she could do little to console him. 

"It's shameful!" she exclaimed over and over again. "I 
call it downright wicked of the squire to suspect you of such 
a thing." 

" Well, mother, it does look very bad agunst me," Reu- 
ben said, wiping his eyes at last, " and I don't know as the 
squire is so much to be blamed for suspecting me. I know 
and you know that it wasn't me^ but there's no reason why 
the squire should know it. Somebody has poisoned his dog, 
and that somebody is a boy. He knows that I was un- 
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friendly with the dog; so putting things together, I don't 
Bee as he could help suspecting me, and only my word the 
other way. It seems to me as if somebody must have done 
it to get me in a row, for I don't know that the dog had 
bit anyone else. If it is anyone, I expect it's Tom Thome. 
He has never been friends with me since that affair of the 
school window." 

" I will go at once and speak to his father," Mrs. Whitney 
s^ud, taking down her bonnet from the wall. 

"No, mother, you can't do that," Beuben exclaimed; "we 
have got nothing against him. The squire has ten times as 
good reason to suspect me as I have to suspect Tom Thome; 
BO as we know the squire's wrong it's ten times as likely we 
shall be wrong; besides, if he did it, of course he would deny 
it, He is the worst liar in the village, and then folks would 
say I wasn't satisfied with doing it myself, but I wanted to 
throw the blame on to him just as he did on me before. No, 
it won't do, mother." 

Mrs. Whitney saw that it wouldn't do, and sat down 
again. Keuben eat thinking for some time. 

" I must go away, mother," he said at lasL " I can't atop 
here. Every one in the village will get to know of it, and they 
will point at me as the boy as poisoned the squire's dog 
and then lied about it. I couldn't stand that, mother." 

"And you sha'n't stand it, my boy," Mrs. Whitney said, 
"not a day. I will give up the cottage and move into 
Lewes at oncft I didn't go there before, for I am known 
there, and don't like folk to see how much I have come 
down in the world." 

" No, moUier, you stop here and I will go up to London. 
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They say there is lots of work there, and I suppose 1 can 
get on ae well as another." 

"I will not hear of your doing anch a thing. I ebould 
never expect to hear of yon again. I should always bo 
thinking that you had got run over or were starving in the 
streets or dying in a workhouse. No, Eeuben, my plan's 
best. It's just silliness my not liking to settle in Lewes, for 
of course it's better going where one is known, and I should 
bo lost in a strange place. No; I daresay I shall find a cot- 
tage there, and I shall manage to get a living somehow — 
perhaps open a little shop like this, and then you can be 
apprenticed and live at home." 

An hour later Mrs. Ellison called. Reuben had gone up- 
stairs to he down, for his leg was very painful. Mrs. Whit- 
ney did not give her visitor time to begin. 

"I know what you have called about, Mrs. KUison, and I 
don't want to talk about it with yoa The squire has griev- 
ously wronged my boy. I wouldn't have believed it of 
him, but he's done it; so now, ma'm, I give a week's notice 
of this house, and here's my rent up to that time, and I 
will send you the key when I ga And now, ma'm, as I 
don't want any words about it, I think it will be better if 
you go at once." 

Mrs. Ellison hesitated a moment. Never from the time 
she entered the village as the squire's wife had she been thus 
spoken to; but she saw at once in Mrs. Whitney's face that 
it were better not to reply to her, and that her authority as 
the squire's wife had for once altogether vanished. She 
therefore took up the money which Mrs. Whitney had laid 
on the counter, and without a word left the shop. 
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" I do believe, William," she aaid, as, greatly ruffled and 
indignant, she gave an account of the interview to the squire, 
"that the woman would have slapped my face if I had 
aaid anything. She ia the moat Insolent creature I ever 
met" 

"Well, my dear," the squire eald seriously, "I can hardly 
wonder at the poor woman's indignation. She haa had a 
hard time of it, and this must be a sad blow. NaturaUy she 
believes in her son's innocence, and we must not altogether 
blame her if she resente his dismissal. It's a sad business 
altogether, and I know it will be a wony and trouble to me 
for months. Mind, I don't doubt that the boy did it; it does 
not seem possible that it should be otherwise, still it is not 
absolutely proved; and upon my word I wish now 1 had said 
nothing at all about it. I like the boy, and I liked his 
father before him; and as this story must get about, it can- 
not but do him serious damage. A]t<^ether it is a most tire- 
some business, and I would give a hundred pounds if it 
hadn't taken place." 

"I really do not see why you should worry about it, Wil- 
liam. The boy has always been a troublesome boy, and 
perhaps this lesson may do him good." 

The squire did not attempt to argue the question. He 
felt really annoyed and put out, and after wandering over 
the ground and stables, he went down to the school-house 
after the children had been dismissed. 

"Have you heard, Shrewsbury, about that boy Whit- 
ney 1" 

" No, sir, I have heard nothing about him," the school- 
master said. " He was here yesterday evening as usual His 
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leg is no worse, I hope. Those dog-bitea are always nasty 
thinga." 

"I wish it had been worse," the sqtiire said t«stily; "then 
be would have been laid up quietly at home instead of being 
about mischief." 

"Why, what has he done, sirV the schoolmaster asked in 
surprise. 

The sqnire related the history of the dog's death and of 
his interview with Beuben. The schoolmaster looked serious 
and grieved. 

"What do you think of the matter, Shrewsbury)" the 
squire asked when he had finished. 

"I would rather not give any opinion," the schoolmaster 
replied quietly. 

" That means you think I am wrong," the squire stud 
quickly. "Well, say it out, man; you won't offend me. I 
am half inclined to think I was wrong myself, and 1 would 
as lief be told so as not." 

"I don't say you are wrong, dr," the schoolmaster said, 
"except that I think you assumed the boy's guilt too much 
as a matter of course, Now I have seen a great deal of him. 
I have a great liking for him, and believe him to be not only 
a singularly intelligent and hard-working lad, but a perfectly 
truthful and open one. I allow that the circumstances are 
much against him, but the evidence is to my mind com- 
pletely overbalanced by hia absolute denial. You must re- 
member that he saw that you were quite convinced of 
his guilt, and that in your eyes his denial would be an 
aggravation of the offence. Therefore you see be had no 
strong motive for telling a li& Who killed your dog I do 
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not know, but, from my knowledge of his character and 
assurance of his truthfulness, I am perfectly convinced that 
Reuben Whitney did not do it The boy is in some ways 
very superior to the other lade I teach. I hear that his 
father was in a good position as a miller, and his mother is 
of a different class altogether to the other women of the 
village. The boy has a certain refinement about him, a 
thoughtfulnesB and consideration which set him apart from 
the others. Mischievous and somewhat inclined to be noisy 
as he generally is, on days when I have not felt quite equal 
to my work he would notice it at once, and, without saying 
a word, would, by his quietness and attention to his work, 
try to save me trouble, and I have heard him tiy to quiet 
the others as they trooped out. The boy has a jjood heart 
as well as a good intellect, and nothing save his own con- 
fession would make me believe that be poisoned your 
dog." 

" But he said he wished it was killed," the squire ui;ged 
aa in defence of his own opinion. 

" He said so, squire, at the time he was smarting with the 
pain of a severe bite, and I think probably he meant no more 
than a man who under the same circumstances would say, 
'Confound the d<^!' or even a stronger oath." 

Mr. Ellison was silenced, for when in wrath he was him- 
self given to use strong expressions. 

"I don't know what to say, Shrewsbury," he said at last 
" I am afraid I have made a mess of it, but certainly as 1 
first heard it the case seemed to admit of no doubt 'Fon 
my word, I don't know what to do. My wife has just been 
up to see Mrs, ^Vlutney, and the woman blazed out at her 
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and wouldn't let her say a word, but gave notice tbat she 
Bhould give up the house at the end of the week. If it hadn't 
been for that I might have done something; but Mrs. Ellison 
was very much a^;rieved at her manner. Altogether it's one 
of the most annoying things I ever had to do with." 

In the evening the schoolmaster put on his hat and went 
up with his wife to Mrs. Whitney. The women had seen a 
good deal of each other, as they both stood somewhat apart 
from the rest of the village, and in thought and speech dif- 
fered widely from the labourers' wives, and on eveninga when 
the sewing class did not meet the schoolmaater'B wife often 
went up for an hour or two to Mrs. Whitney's, or the latter 
ctaae down to the Shrewsburys' cottaga 

"We have come up, Mrs. Whitney," the echoolmaster 
said as they entered, " to tell you how eorry we are to hear 
that you are going to leave, and that we are still more sorry 
for the cause. Of course neither my wife nor myself believe 
for a moment that Keuben poisoned the squire's dog, the 
idea is preposterous. I told the squire ae much to^y." 

Mrs. Whitney burst into tears. She had kept up all day, 
sustained partly by indignation and partly by the desire 
that lieuben should not see tbat she felt it; but the thought 
that all the village would believe Reuben guilty had cut her 
to the heart, and she had felt so unwilling to face anyone 
that as soon as Mrs. Ellison had left she had closed the 
shutters of her little shop; but she broke down now from 
her relief at hearing that someone besides herself believed 
the boy to be innocent. 

"I don't know what I shall do without you, Mrs, Whit- 
ney," Mrs. Shrewsbury said when the widow recovered her 
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composare. " I ehcill misa you dreadfully. Is it quite settled 
that you will gol" 

*' Quite settled, Mra. Shrewabury. 1 wouldn't atop in the 
squire's house for an hour longer than I could help after 
his believing Reuben to be guilty of poisoning his dog, and 
not believing the boy when he said he had nothing to do 
with it; he ought to have known my boy better than that 
And be coming up only the other day and pretending he 
felt a kindness for my dead husband." 

"I think the squire was too hasty, Mrs. Whitney," the 
schoolmaster said. "But you see he did not know Reuben 
as we do; and I think, if you will excuse my saying so, you 
have been a little hasty too. The squire came in to me to 
tell me about it, and I could see he was not satisfied in his 
mind, even before I gave him my positive opinion that 
Reuben was innocent; and I do think that if you had not 
given MtK Ellison notice so sharply the squire would have 
taken back his words, and said that at anyrate, as there was 
nothing absolutely proved, he would hold his judgment in 
suspense until the matter was cleared up." 

"And having everyone pointing the finger at my boy in 
the meantime 1 No, thank you, Mr. Shrewsbury, that would 
not do for me. I was not a bit hasty. Mm Ellison came 
in here prepared to talk to me about Reuben's wickedness; 
I saw it in her face, so I wouldn't let her open her lips. If 
she had I should have given her a piece of my mind that 
she wouldn't have forgot in a hurry." 

"I can quite understand your feelings, Mrs. Whitney," the 
schoolmaster said, "and I have no doubt I should have 
acted as you did if a son of mine had been suspected in the 
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Bame w&j. Still I think it's a pity; for if Keuben bad 
stayed here there would have been more chance of the 
matter being cleared up. However, we won't talk about 
that now. Now tell me what are your plans." 

Mrs. Whitney told her visitors what she had determined 
upon. Aa Lewes was only four miles off the schoolmaster 
said that he and his wife would sometimes come over to see 
her, and that he hoped that Eeuben, whatever trade he was 
apprenticed to, would still go on with his studies. He would 
give him any advice or aasistance in his power. 

The next day Mrs. Whitney and Reuben moved with all 
their belongings to Lewea 
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CHAPTER lit 

THE BURGLARY AT TEE SQUlREfS. 

jTHAT ie that woman Whitney going to do vith 
her boyf the squire aaked the schookuaster 
when he happened to meet him in the village 
about a month after she had left. "H&ve 
you heard V 

" Nothing Ib settled yet, sir. My wife had a letter from 
her two or three days ago saying that she bad been dis- 
appointed in getting Penfoid the mill-wright to take him. 
He wanted fifty pounds premium, and she could only aiFord 
to pay twenty, so she is looking out for something else. 
You have beard nothing more that would throw any light on 
that affair, squireT" 

"No, and don't suppose I ever shall. Have you any 
opinion about itt" 

" My opinion is that of Reuben himself," the schoolmaster 
stud. "He believes that someone did it who had a grudge 
against him, on purpose to throw suspicion on him." 

"Who should have a grudge against him)" the squire 
asked. 

"Well, squire, there was one boy in the village who had, 
rightly or wrongly, a grudge against Reuben. That is Tom 
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Thome. R«ubeii has not a ahadow of evidence that it was 
this boy, but the lad has certainly been hie enemy ever since 
that affair of breaking the windows of the school, juat before 
I came here. Thome, you know, did it, but allowed Reuben 
to be punished for the offence, and the truth would never 
have been known had it not bean, as I heard, that your 
daughter happened to see the stone thrown. Since that 
time there has been bad blood between the boys. I do not 
for a moment say that Thome poisoned your dog, still the 
boya are near enough of a size for one to be mistaken for 
the other in the dark, and Thorne knew that Eeuben had 
been bitten by the dog, for Reuben spoke to another boy 
about it that afternoon while Thome was standing by. Of 
course this is but the vaguest anapicion. Still, if you aak 
my opinion, I should aay that I consider, from what I have 
heard of tiio character of Tom Thome, that he would be 
much more likely to poison the dog in order to get Reuben 
into disgrace, than Reuben would be to do so out of revenge 
because the dog had bitten him." 

The squire took off his bat and passed his hands through 
hia hair in perplexity, 

" I don't know what to think, Shrewebury," he said. " It 
may be as you say. I look upon Thome as the worst char- 
acter in the village, and likely enough hia son may take 
after him. That ale-houae of bis is the reaort of all the idle 
fellows about. I have strong reaaon to believe he ia in alli- 
ance with the poachers. The first time I get a chance out 
he goes. I have only been waiting for some time for an 
opportunity. I can't vety well turn him out of his house 
without some excus& What did you aay waa the name of 
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^e mOI-wright at Lawea Mn. Whitney waa waotisg to get 
her son with )" 

The achoolmaater repeated the name, which the squire 
jotted down in a note-book. 

"Look here, Shrewsbury," he said, "don't you mention 
to Mis. Whitney that yon spoke to me about this matter. 
Do yoa understandi" 

" I understand, ur," the schoohnaster said. 

And he was not surprised when, a few days afterwards, 
his wife received a letter from Ifrs. Whitney saying that 
Mr. Penfold had come in to say that he had changed his 
mind, and that he would take Reuben as his apprentice for 
twenty pounds, adding, to her surprise, that he should ^ve 
him half a crown a-week for the first year, and gradually 
raise his pay, as he considered that boys ought to be able to 
earn a little money for themselves. 

Reuben, therefore, was going to work on the following 
week. The half a crown a-week which he was to earn was 
an important matter for his mother. For although she had 
found a cottage and opened a little shop as before, her re- 
ceipts were extremely small, and she had already begun to 
fear that she should be obliged to make another move, 
Lewes being too well suppUed with shops for a small con- 
cern like hers to flourish. The half-crown a-week, however, 
would pay her rent, and she expected that she should make 
at any-rate enough to provide food for herself and Reuben. 

Mrs. Whitney had hoped that, although Lewes was but 
four miles from the village, Uie story about the dog wonld 
not travel so far, for it was not often that anyone from the 
Tillage went over to the town. In this, however, she was 
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miBtaken, for a week after Beubeo had gone to work, the 
foreman went to his master and said : 

"I don't know whether you are aware, Mr. Fenfold, 
about that new boy, but I hear that he had to leave TippiDg, 
where he was employed by Squire Ellison, for poiaouing 
the squire's d(^." 

"How did you bear it!" Mr. Fenfold asked. 

" William Jenkins heard it from a man named Thome, 
who belongs to the village, and whom he met at a public- 
house yesterday." 

" William Jenkins had best not spend so much time in 
~ public-houses," Mr. Fenfold said shortly. "I heard the 
story before I saw the boy, and from what I hear I believe 
he was wrongfully accused. Just tell Jenkins that, and say 
that if I hear of bini or any of the hands throwing the thing 
up in the boy's face, I will dismiss them instantly." 

And so Reuben did not know till long after that the story 
of the killing of the dog was known to anyone at Lewes. 

For three years he worked in Mr. Penf old's yard, giving 
much satisfaction to his employer by his steadiness and 
handiness. He continued his studies of an evening under 
the advice of his former master, who came over with his 
wife three or four times each year to spend a day with Mrs. 
Whitney. Kenben was now receiving ten shillings a-week, 
and although the receipts of the shop failed he and his 
mother were able to live in considerable comfort One day, 
about three years after oonung to Lewes, he was returning to 
work after dinner, when, as he passed a carriage standing in 
front of one of the shops, he heard his name pronounced, 
and the colour flushed to bis cheek as looking up be saw 
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Kate Ellison. Timidly he toached tua c^ and would have 
hurried on, bat the girl called to hJm. 

" Stop a minute, Keuben, I want to speak to yon. I am 
glad I have met you. I have looked for you every time 
I have come to I<ewes. I wanted to tell you that I am sure 
you did not kill Wolf; I know you wouldn't have done it 
Besidea, you know, you told me that you never told stories, 
80 when I heard that you aaid yoa didn't, I was quite sure 
about it" 

"Thank you, miss," Eeuben said gratefully. "I did not 
kill the dog. I should never have thought of such a thing, 
though every one seemed against ma" 

" Not every one, Reuben. I didn't think so; and papa 
has told me since that he did not think so, and that he was 
a&aid that he had made a mistake." 

"I am glad to hear that, miss," Eeuben said. "The 
squire had been very kind to me, and it has always grieved 
me very much that he should think me capable of such a 
tiling. I felt angry at the time, but I have not felt angry 
since I have thought it over quietly, for the case seems so 
strong against me that I don't see how the squire could have 
thought otherwise. Thank you, miss, I sha'n't forget your 
kindness," and Keubeh went on with a l^ht heart, just as 
Hra. Ellison and her elder daughter came out from the shop. 

"Who were yon speakiag to, Eatet" she asked as she 
took her seat in the carriage. 

"I was talking to Eeuben Whitney, mamma. He was 
pasdn^ so I called him to tell him that I did not believe 
be had killed Wolt" 

"Then it was very improper behaviour on your part, 
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Kate," her mother Maid angrilf, for she had never quite 
recovered from the shook Mrs. Whitney had given to her 
dignity, "You know my opinion on the subjectk 1 have 
told you before that it is one I do not care to have diecusBed, 
and that 1 consider it very improper for a girl of your age 
to bold opinions different to those of your elders. I have 
no doubt whatever that boy poisoned the dog. I must beg 
of you that you will never speak to him agiun." 

Kate leaned back in the carriage with a httle sigh. She 
could not understand why her mother, who was so kind to 
all the village people, should be so implacable on this sub- 
ject But Kate, who was now between fourteen and fifteen, 
knew that when her mother had taken up certain opinions 
they were not to be shaken, and that her father himself 
always avoided argument on points on which he differed 
from her. Talking alone with his daughter the squire had, 
in answer to her sturdy assertion of Reuben's innocence, 
owned to her that he himself had his doubts on the subject, 
and that he was sorry he had dismissed the boy from his 
service; but she had never heard him do more than utter a 
protest against Reuben's guilt being held as bemg absolutely 
proved when her mother spoke of his delinquency. But 
Kate was not one to desert a protSg^ and having been the 
means of Reuben's iotroduction to her father's, she had 
always regarded herself as his natural protector, and Mrs. 
Ellison would not have been pleased had she known that 
her daughter had seldom met the schoolmaster without in- 
quiring if he had heard how Reuben was getting on. 

She had even asked Mr. Shrewsbury to assure him of her 
belief in bia innocence, which bad been done; but she had 
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reHolved that should she ever meet him, she would herself 
tell him bo, even at the risk of her mother's displeasure. 

Another year passed. Reuben vm now seventeen, and 
was a tall, powerfully-built young fellow. During these 
four years he had never been over to Tipping in the daytime, 
but had occasionally walked over after dark to visit the 
Shrewsbnrys, always going on special invitation when be 
knew that no one else would be tiiere. The Thomes no 
longer occupied the Uttle public-house. Tom Thome had 
a year before been captured with two other poachers in the 
squire's woods, and had had dz months' hard labour, and his 
father had at once been ejected from his house, and had 
disappeared from that part of the countiy. Eeuben was 
glad that they had left, for he had long before heard that 
Thome had spread the story in Lewes of the poisoning of 
the dog. He felt, however, with their departure all chance 
of his ever being righted in that matter was at an end. 

One evening in winter when Reuben had done his work 
he sud to his mother: 

" I shall go over and see Mr. Shrewsbury to-night I have 
not been over for some time, and as it is not his night 
for a class I am pretty sure not to find anyone there. I 
told him when I was there last that I wonid take over a few 
tools and fix up those shelves for him. I don't suppose he 
will stay very much longer at Tipping; his health is com- 
pletely restored now, and even his wife admits that he could 
work at Us own busmess again. He has already been doing 
a little for some of the houses he worked for in town, so as 
to get his connecUon back again. I expect every time I see 
him to hear that he has made up his mind to go. He would 
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have done it two years back, but hia wife and the two litUo 
oneB are so well that be did not like the thought of taking 
them up to London, till ho was sure that his health was 
strong enough to stand steady work. I shall mias them 
very much; be has been a good friend indeed to ma" 

" He has indeed," Mrs. Whitney said. " I think, anyhow, 
Beuben, you would have get on at your trade, but you 
would never have been what you are now if it hadn't been 
for him. Your poor father would be proud of you if he 
could see you; and I am sure that when you take off that 
workman's suit and put on your Sunday clothes, you look 
as well as if the mill had never gone wrong, and you had 
been brought up as he intended you to be. Mrs. Tyler 
was saying only the other day that you looked quite the 
gentleman, and lots of people have said the same." 

" Nonsense, mother," Reuben answered, " there ie nothing 
of the gentleman about me. Of course people say things 
that they think will please you, knowing that you regard 
me as a sort of wonder. I hope I shall make my way 
some day, and the fact that I have had a better education 
than most young fellows in my position of life of course 
may make some little difference, and will, I hope, help 
me to mount the ladder when once I put my foot 
upon it" 

But although, no doubt, Mrs. Wbitney was a partial 
judge, her opinion as to her son was not an incorrect one, 
for with his intelligent face and quiet self-assured bearing 
he looked very much more like a gentleman than many 
young fellows in a far better position in life. 

The stars were shining brightly when he started at seven 
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o'clock in Uie evening, and be talked with a brisk step until 
he arrived within half a nule of the village. 

Aa he pasaed hy the end of a lane vhicb ran into the 
road, he heard a horse impatiently pawing the ground, the 
aonnd being followed by a savage oath to the animal to 
stand quiet Seuben walked on a few steps and then 
panaed. The lane, as he knew, only led to some fields a 
short dletance away. What could a horse be doing there t 
and who could be the man who spoke to iti There had 
lately been several burglaries on lonely booses in that part 
of the country, and the general belief was that these had 
been perpetrated by men from London. 

" I daresay it's nothing," £euben said to himself; " still 
it is certainly ciuions, and at anyrate there can be no harm 
in having a look." 

Walking upon the grass at the side of the road he retraced 
his steps to the end of the lane and then stood and listened. 
He heard a murmur of voices, and determined to follow the 
matter up. He walked quietly down the lane. After 
going about a hundred yards he saw something dark in 
the road, and approaching it very cautiously found that it 
was a horse harnessed to a gig. As he was standing 
wondering what to do next he started, for the aUence was 
broken by some voices near him. 

" It was a stupid thing to get here so early, and to have 
to wait about for four hours in this ditch." 

"It was the best plan though," anoUier voice replied. 
" The trap might have been noticed if we had been driving 
about the roads after dark, while in the daylight no one 
would give it a second thought" 
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"That's right enough," the firat speaker said, "but it's 
precious cold here. Hand me that flask again. I am blest 
if tbe wind does not come through the hedge like a knifa" 

The voices came from the other side of the hedge on the 
opposite side of the lane. Eeuben crossed noiselessly. There 
was a gate just where the cart bad stopped, and the men 
had evidently got over it to obtain tbe shelter of the hedge 
from the wind, Eeuben felt tbe gate, which was old and 
rickety, then cautiously be placed bis feet on the lower bar 
and leaned forward so as to look round the hedge. 

"What time are the others to be here, Tomi" 

"They said they would be here at nine o'clock. We 
passed them about six miles on the road, so they ought to 
be here to time." 

" I suppose there's no doubt about this here being a good 
business 1" 

" I will answer for that," the other said. " I don't sup- 
pose as there's much money in the bouse, but there's no end 
of silver plate, and their watches, and plenty of sparklers. 
I have heard say as there's no one in tbe county as has more 
jewels than the squire's wife." 

" You know the bouse well, don't you)" 

"I never was inside," the other said, "but I have heard 
enough from tbem that has to know where the rooms lie. 
The plate chest is in the butler's pantry, and, as we are going 
to get in by the kitchen window, we are safe to be able to 
clear that out without being heard. I shall go on directly 
the others come and chuck this meat to the dogs — that will 
silence them. I know the way there, for I tried that on 
once before." 
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R«uben had thought that the voice was familiar to him, 
and the words gave him the due — the speaker was Tom 
Thome I — and he and those with him were going to commit 
a bmgUry at the equire's. He was heeitating wheUier to 
make off at once to warn the sqaire of what was intended, 
or to lietea and learn a little more of their plan, when sud- 
denly a light shone behind him, and a voice exclaimed with 
an oath: 

" Who have we herel" 

He leapt down and was in the act of turning round to 
defend himself, when a heavy blow with a cudgel etmck 
him on the head and felled him insensible to the ground. 
While he had been listening to the conversation two men 
had come quietly up the lane, walking on the grass as ho 
had done, and their footsteps had been unheard by him, for 
the horse continued at times impatiently to paw the ground. 
The sound of their comrades' voices had told them where 
they were sitting, and turning on a bull's-eye lantern to show 
them the gate, they had seen Eeuben leaning over it in the 
act of listening. 

When Eeuben recovered consciousness he found that he 
was lying in the ditch, his hands tightly bound to his sides, 
and a handkerchief stuffed into his mouth. The four men 
were gathered close by talking in low tones. 

" I ain't going to give up the job now we come so far to 
do it," one said with an oath; "besides, it's not only the 
swag but the grudge I owe the squire. If I am ready to go 
on I suppose you needn't be afraid; besides, he don't know 
ua." 

" Best cut his throat and a done with it," a voice which 
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Beuben recognized as that of his old enemy said; "I owe 
bim one, and it will be safest to stop his mouth." 

" No, no," a third voice protested; " I wn't going to have 
nothing to do with cntting throats. I don't miad running 
the risk of Botany Bay, but I ain't going to run the chance 
of being scragged; but let's move a bit away from here 
while we settle it; yon hit him pretty hard, but he will be 
coming roimd presently. I thought at first that you had 
killed htm, but he's bleeding too free for that." 

The men moved some little distance away, and for some 
time Beuben could bear a murmured talk but could make 
out nothing of what had been said. It waa, he judged, a 
quarter of an hour before the conversation ceased; they did 
not return to him but remained at some distance off, and 
Reuben thought that he heard the footsteps of one of them 
going down the lane. He could feel by a warm sensation 
across his cheek that the blood waa flowing freely from the 
wound he had received on his templ& A dull torpid feeling 
came over faim, and after a time he again lost conscious- 
ness. 

How long he remained in this state he did not know, but 
he was at last aroused by being lifted and thrown into the 
bottom of the cart. Four men then climbed up into it and 
the horse was started. They drove at a quick pace, and 
Reuben wondered why they were taking him away with 
them. His head ached terribly, and he suffered much from 
the tightness of the cords which bound his arms. The men 
seemed in high good-humour, and talked and laughed in 
low tones, but the noise of the vehicle prevented Reuben 
hearing what was said. 
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It -was, as far as he could judge, full two hours before the 
vehicle 8topi>ed. He was roughly taken out of the cart, his 
arms were unbound, and the men leaping up drove away at 
full speed. The spot where be had been left was very dark, 
for trees OTershadowed it on both sides. Where he was he 
had BO idea, but he judged that he mnst be fully twenty 
miles from the village. His first impulse was to take the 
handkerchief from his mouth, and he then walked slowly 
along the road in the direction from which he had come. 
It was, he felt sure, no use shouting, for they would have 
been certain to have selected some lonely spot to set him 
down, and there would be no chance of awakening the in- 
habitants of any distant cottage. He walked slowly, for 
he was faint with loss of blood. 

After proceeding about a quarter of a mile he emerged 
from the wood and came upon a spot where the road forked. 
Having no clue whatever as to the direction in which Lewes 
lay, be sat down upon a heap of stones and waited patiently 
for morning. He bad no doubt that the buiglary had been 
a successful one, and he bitterly regretted his neglect to 
keep a watch down the lane to see that he waa not surprised 
by tiie men he had heard were coming. At anyrate be 
hoped that he should be able to give such information as 
would set the constables upon the track 

It seemed to him that some three hours passed before a 
faint light began to dawn in the sky. By this he knew 
that it must be about half-past six, and calculated, therefore, 
he must have set out in the trap about half-past ona He 
now started to walk along the road, hoping that he should 
soon meet some labourer going to work. Stopping by a 
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Bmall stream which ran across the road he washed hia head 
and face; aa he had lain od the ground after being elniuk 
the blood had not flowed on to hiB clotheB. After the wash 
he proceeded with a brisker step. Half an hour later he 
met a ploughman riding one of his team to the fields. 

" Is this the road to Lewesi" Eeuben asked. 

"Leweet Noa, this baint the road to Lewea I don't 
know nothing about the road to Lewes. This bee the road 
to Hastings, if you goes further. So they tell me; I ain't 
never been there." 

" Is there a village anywhere about here!" Bsuben asked. 

"Ay, half a mile or eo on." 

Reuben walked on till he got to the village, and then 
going to a public-house obtained some refreshment and 
learned from the landlord the direction he should take to 
get to the main road leading to Lewes, which was, as he 
expected, some twenty miles away. He found that the cart 
had not followed the main road towards London, but had 
driven by cross-roads for a considerable distance before 
turning north. 

It was late in the afternoon before Eeuben arrived at 
Lewes, for he had been obliged to rest often by the way, 
and had made but alow progress. When within a few doors 
of his mother's house, one of the constables of the town 
came up to him and touched him on the shoulder. 

"1 arroBt you in the king's name!" 

" Arrest me I what forf" Heuben exclaimed. 

" For breaking into the house of Squire Ellison, of Tip- 
ping, that's what it's for." 

Beuben laughed. 
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"YoQ bare got the ivroDg man this tima I bxn no 
mora to do with th« burglary than a child." 

"It'i no laughing matter," the constable said. "If 
you are innocent you have got to prove it; that ain't no 
businees of mine. All I have got to do is to arrest you." 

So saying, and before Reuben knew what he whs about, 
he slipped a pair of handcufTs over hia wrista. Reuben 
flushed up. Hitherto he had scarcely taken the matter 
eeriously, but to be marched handcuffed through the streets 
of Lewes was an indignity which enraged him. 

"Take these off," he said angrily; "I will go quietly 
with you." 

"You may or you may not," the man said do^edly, 
" you are younger than I am, and maybe can run faster; I 
ain't agoing to chance it." 

Reuben saw that it was of no use to argue, and silent and 
pale he walked along by the side of the constable, who 
retained a tight hold of his collar. A little crowd gathered 
speedily round, for snch a sight was unusual in Lewea, and 
Reuben felt thankful when they reached the cells and be 
was sheltered from the gaze of the public. A minute later 
the head-constable came in. 

"Now, my lad, don't say anything to criminate yourself," 
he began; "the less you talk the better for you. I am 
Borry to eee you here, for I knew your father, and I have a 
good character of you from your employer; so I give you 
my advice — keep your mouth shut." 

"But I am not going to keep my mouth shut," Keuben 
•aid indignantly. " Here am I arrested in the public streets, 
marched handcuffed through the town upon a most mon- 
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strotis charge, whicli has been brought against me without 
a shadow of evidence." 

"Don't be talking don't be talking" the constable aaid 
teatily; "you will hear the evidence in time enough." 

"But I will talk. I want to tell yon what's happened, 
and you will see that I am innocent at once." 

" Very well, if you will you willj but mind, don't blame 
me afterwards." 

Reuben told the story of his adventures from the time of 
leaving 

"There," he said when he finished, "isn't that enough to 
show that I am ionocentl" 

"No," the chief constable said gravely, "it's not enough 
to prove anything one way or the other. I am bound 
to say the story looks a likely one, and if it weren't for two 
or three matters which I heard of from the constable who 
came over from Tipping, I should have no doubt about it. 
However, all Uiat is for the magistrate to decide; there will 
be a meeting to-morrow." 

"But can't I be taken before a magistrate at once) 
There's Captain Fidler within a mile." 

"What would be the good!" the chief constable said; 
"you don't suppose anyone would let you out only on the 
strength of the story you have told me; be could only 
remand you, and you could gain nothing by it." 

" Can I see my mother!" JEteuhen asked neit 

" Yes," the constable said, " I will send her down a mess- 
age at once." 

Mrs. Whitney soon came up. A neighbour had brought 
her in the news when Reuben had been arrested, and she 
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was on tbe point of starting to inquire about it when the 
message arriTed. She was more indignant than grieved 
when she heard the charge which had been brought against 
Beubera. 

"The idea of such a thing!" she exclaimed. "These 
constables don't seem to have natural aease. The idea of 
charging anyone who is known as a respectable young man 
with such a thing as that, and shutting him up without a 
question. . Why, there can't bo any evidence against you." 

"There's no saying, mother," Beuben replied; "you 
mustn't be too sure of that Don't you remember that affair 
of the dogi Well, the same hand is at work now. Before I 
only suspected who had done it, but I am sure now. How- 
ever, whatever evidence they may have got we know it 
isn't true. I h&ve four years' good character here to speak 
for me. Still, it is hard that I should get into positioBs 
of this sort without any fault of mine." 

" It's better that it ia without any fault of youra, Eeuben." 

"That is right enough, mother, so we wUl both keep up 
onr spirits." 



■"^^^^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TRIAL. 

mHERE were three magietratea on the bench on 
the following morning when Reuben was 
brought up. The justice-room waa crowded, 
for the series of burglaries had caused some 
excitement, and the news that the house of Mr. Ellison had 
been broken into, and that one of the men who had been 
taken turned out to belong to Lewes, had created quite a 
sensation. 

Mr. Ellison was the first to give his evidence. He testi- 
fied that on waking on the previous morning he found that 
someone had been in his room during the night. He was not 
in the habit of locking his door, and had not been awakened. 
He found that a box which stood on the dressing-table, con- 
taining some valuable jewelry, was gone, that his watch 
and that of Mrs. Ellison had been taken, that the drawers 
had been opened and a case containing the more valuable 
jewels of his wife had also been abstracted. This was not 
discovered till afterwards. He first missed his watch. He 
rang the servants up, for it was still early, and it was then 
discovered that the lower premises had been broken into, 
the plate-chest in the butler's pantry broken open, and a 
large quantity of plate stolen. 
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"What do you estimate the value of the articlea stolen, 
Mr. EllUonJ" 

" The va]ae of my wife's jewels I should put down ronghly 
at two thousand pounds, the silver plato might have been 
worth three hundred more, t^e watches and other articles, so 
far as I yet miss them, say another hundred." 

The servants proved that they found the kitchen window 
open on going down-stairs. It had heen opened by the 
catch being forced back It was not the custom to put up 
shutters; the pantry-door, which was a strong one, had been 
cut with a saw round the lock. The butler testified to the 
plate having been safe the night before, and the strong 
ohest in which it was kept having been forced open. 

Directly it was discovered the constable of the village 
was placed in charge of the room with orders to admit no 
one, and a man on horseback was sent off to Lewes to the 
chief constable. The village constable gave evidence as to 
the state of the place when he was put in charga 

The constable who had been sent over from Lewes then 
stepped into the witness-box. He testified to the marks of 
entry of the thieves, and said that the manner in which 
they had gone to work, and in which the door had been 
sawn through, and the cheat forced open, seemed to show 
that it was Uie work of practised hands. On examining 
closely the butler's pantry be found a powerful screw-driver 
and a heavy chisel; these corresponded to marks in the lid, 
and had evidently been used for the purpose of forcing it 
open. They had the initials "R. W." burnt in the handles. 
The inmates of the house all denied any knowledge of 
these tools. Mr. Ellison had been present when he showed 
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them to Mrs. Elliaon. On looking itt them she Baid at 

" R W. Why, that must be Reuben Whitney, that wicked 
boy again." 

Upou making inquiries he found that the man named 
worked at Mr. Penfold'a, the mill-wright at Lewee. He 
returned there at once, and, going to Mr. Penfold, found 
the priaouer waa absent from work. The men identified 
the brand on the tools aa that of the prisoner. 

Another constable proved the arrest 

The chief constable then read the statement that the 
prisoner had made to him. 

The magistrates conferred together for a few minutes in 
an undertone. 

"Mrs. Ellison," the senior of them said, addressing 
that lady, who was sitting on a chair placed at the upper 
end of the court, " we are sorry to trouble you, but we must 
ask you to go into the witness-box. I wish to ask you," he 
went on when she had taken her stand in the box, "how it 
was you at once connected the initials with the prisonert" 

"Because he had at one time lived in the village, and 
was employed assisting our gardener. He was discharged 
on suspicion of having poisoned a watch-dog which had 
bit him; and as the three dogs about the place had all been 
poisoned on the night when the house was broken into, his 
name had been in my mind, and, on seeing the initials, I 
naturally lecogmzed them at once." 

There was a deep silence in the court when Mrs. Ellison 
gave her evidenca Hitherto the impression had been rather 
favourable to the priaoner. His story, though strange, had 
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been by no meana impossible, and, if true, would h&re com- 
pletely accounted for the finding of the toola, which were 
the only evidence against him. 

The evidence of Mra, EUieon, however, entirely altered 
the complexion of the case. E«ubea had stood quiet and 
composed during the hearing. His countenance had evinced 
no surprise or emotion when the tools were produced. He 
had, indeed, upon thinking the matter over before coming 
into court, come to the conclusion that the tools, which he 
had in a small basket at the time he was attacked, had been 
found in or near the house, having been left there purposely 
by Tom Thome in order to throw suspicion upon him; their 
production therefore was no surprise to him. 

A alight shade had passed over his face when Mrs. 
Ellison entered the witness-box. Glancing at the squire as 
she gave her evidence, Beuben saw that Mr. Ellison looked 
greatly vexed and annoyed. As before, at the conclusion 
of the evidence of each witness, Reuben was asked if he had 
any question to put. He hesitated for a moment, and then 
as before replied in the negative. 

Again the mi^stratea consulted together. 

"Mr. Ellison, we shall be obliged if you will enter the 
witness-box again. In your former evidence, Mr. Ellison, 
you said nothing in any way relating to the prisoner, but it 
now seems you had a previous acquaintance with him. Will 
you tell the court what it isl" 

"I have not much to say," the squire said. "As a boy 
he lived in the village with his mother, a most respectable 
person, and widow of Jacob Whitney, a miller in a good way 
of business, who, as it may be in your memory, was found 
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dromied in his mill-pond some Beven or eight years ago. 
The widow, being in redaced circumstances, settled in 
Tipping. The boy was an intelligent lad, and when the 
boy employed in my garden left I gave him the place. He 
gave every satisfactioa. One day he was severely bitten by 
the watch-dog, and three days later the dog was found 
poisoned. My gardener saw a boy running away from the 
spot a quarter of an hour before the dog died; he believed 
it to be the prisoner, but it was too dark for him to dis- 
tinguish the features. 

"At the time I certainly suspected that he had been 
guilty of poisoning the dog, and in spite of his denying that 
he had anything to do with it, as he was unable to account 
for where he was at the time the boy was seen, Z discharged 
him. I wish to say publicly that I have deeply regretted 
haviDg done so ever since, and that I consider I acted hastily 
and wrongly in so doing. Considering his previous good 
character I ought not to have assumed his guilt without 
more positive evidence than I had before me. I may also 
say that the schoolmaster of our village will give the prisoner 
the highest character for truthfulness, and be has known 
him ever since. His present employer, Mr. Fenfold, is also, 
I believe, ready to testify to his excellent conduct during 
his four years of apprenticeship." 

"I suppose, Mr. Ellison," the senior magistrate sud, "you 
have not, at any time since the poisoning of t^e do^ obtained 
any actual evidence which would show that you were mis- 
taken in your first view, and that your subsequent change 
of opinion was due solely to your general view of the bo/a 
character, so far as you knew it." 
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" That 18 BO," the aqnire uaented, and no further question 
being asked he resumed his seat His evidence had caused 
surprise and some little amnsement in court It was clear 
that there was a etrong difference of opinion between him 
and bis wife on the subject, and that, while the lady had 
something like an animus against the prisoner, the squire 
was strongly impressed in his favour. After some consulta- 
tion the magistrate said: 

" The case will be remanded until this day week to see if 
further evidence is forthcoming ; but I may say that, under 
the present circumstances of the case, we shall feel ourselves 
obliged to send it for trial The prisoner's account of his 
proceedings from the time he left Lewes on the previons 
evening up to that of bis return and arrest here may be 
true, but so far it is entirely unsupported. On the other 
hand, we have the evidence of the toots, admitted to belong 
to him, being found on the scene of the burglary. We 
have the further important fact that he had been formerly 
employed upon the place, and had it may be supposed some 
knowledge of the premiseai he had been discharged upon 
a suspicion, rightfully or wrongly entertained, of his hav- 
ing poisoned a dog belongii^ to Mr. Ellison, and there is 
reason for the belief that the dogs poisoned beforo the 
burglary were got at by some one acquainted with the 
place." 

" Will it be any use my calling evidence as to character 
at the next meeting^" Keuben asked. 

" No," the magistrate said ; " evidence of that kind will be 
useful at the trial, when the matter will be thoroughly sifted. 
We only have to decide that piere is prima faeie evidence 
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connecting you with the offence, and of that there can be no 
doubt" 

At the sitting a week later no fresh evidence was prodaced, 
and Eeuben was committed for trial at the next assizes. 
Public opinion in Lewes ran high on the subject of Reuben's " 
guilt or innocence. The other workmen at the mill-wright's 
were strongly in his favour — ^he was very popular among 
his fellows — and they pointed ont that several hands must 
have been concerned in the business, that he was never seen 
about in public-houses of an evening, or was Ukely to have 
any connection with bad charactera Was it probable, if he 
had gone about such a job as that, he would have taken 
tools marked with his own initials, or, if he bad, that he 
would have been fool enough to leave them behind 1 

Upon the other hand, opinion in general ran strongly 
against him. His story was declared to be utterly improb- 
able, and a feUow who had once been dismissed for poisoning 
a dog would be hkely at any future time to revenge himself 
npon the employer who turned him off. As to Mr. Ellison's 
declaration of his subsequent opinion that he acted hastily, 
little weight was attached to it* Everyone knew Squire 
Ellison was a kind-hearted man, and as he acknowledged 
himself that he had obtained no evidence which would 
satisfy him that he had acted wrongly in the first case, it 
was clear that it was from mere kindoGSS of heart that he 
had changed his mind on the scbject. At Tipping the 
subject was never mentioned. The squire and Mrs. Ellison 
had, on the drive borne, had the most serious quarrel which 
had ever taken place during their wedded life, which bad 
ended by the former saying: 
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" If anyone bad ever told me before, t/Iary, that yoa were 
a vindictive woman I should have knocked him down. I 
might do BO now, but I should know in my heart that he 
had spoken truly. For some reason or other you took a 
prejudice againat that boy, and you never foi^ave his mother 
for standing up in his defenca I was shocked, downright 
shocked, when you gave your evidence in court." 

Mrs. Ellison had been too much offended to reply, and ihe 
rest of the drive had been paseed in silence. Upon their 
return home the girls were full of eager questions, but the 
squire said shortly: 

"My dears, the less we talk about it the better. Your 
mother and I differ entirely on the subject She believes 
that Kenben Whitney is guilty; I am absolutely convinced 
he is innocent; therefore, if you please, we vrill not dis- 
cuss it" 

The following morning Kate Ellison went down to the 
Bchoot-house. 

" Mr. Shrewsbury," she said, patting her head in at the 
door, " could you come out for two or three minutest I want 
particularly to speak to you. Have you heard what took 
place yesterday at Lewesi" she asked when he came out 

"Yes, Miss Ellison, Z saw Jones the constable last night, 
and he told me all that had been said in court" 

" And you think Eeuben Whitney is innocent ) " she asked 
eagerly. 

"I am quite sure of it. Miss Ellison — as snre as I am of 
my own existenca For anyone who knows him to have a 
doubt is absolutely absurd. A finer young fellow than 
Reuben it would be hard to find." 
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"But what did he sayl How did he account for hie tools 
being found therel" 

The BchoolmaBter repeated the account Beubeti had given, 
and said: "When the trial conies off I ahall, of course, go 
over, and testify both as to Ms general conduct and to the 
fact that he had, as he said, promised to bring over his tools 
to put up some shelves in my cupboards." 

"Do you think he will get off, Mr. Shrewsbury)" she 
asked anxiously. 

" I should hope so, Miss Ellison, but I can't disguise from 
myself that it is by no means certain. That unfortunate 
old business about the dog will tell terribly against him, 
and, tbou^ I am perfectly sure that his account of what 
took place is correct, there is nothing to confirm it. It is 
just the sort of story, they will say, that he would naturally 
get up to account for his absence and for the tools being 
found. Of course if the jury knew him as well as I do the 
result would be certain; but I have been trying to look at 
the facts aa if he were a stranger, and I can't say what decision 
I should come to in such a case. Still, of course, the 
high character that will be given him, and the fact that 
there is no evidence whatever connecting him in any way 
with bad characters, must count immensely in his favour." 

The assizes were to take place only a fortnight after the 
di^ of Beuben's committal Mrs. Whitney had engaged a 
lawyer in the town to defend her son, and, to the surprise 
of this gentleman, Mr. Ellison called upon him two or three 
days later and said: 

"Mr. Brogden, I hear that you have been eng^ed by 
Mrs. Whitney to defend her son. I don't believe the young 
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fellow is guilty, and theretore I aathorize you to spend any 
Bum that may be necessary in getting np his defence, and I 
iriah you to instruct a counsel to appear for him. Of course 
I cannot appear openly in the matter, and my name must 
not be meDtioned, but I will guarantee all expenses. It 
Mems to me that it would be desirable to find out, if pos- 
sible, the village where be says he breakfasted and asked 
the way to Lewes. In His story he says he didn't know 
the name of the village, but, as he was told it was about 
twenty miles from Lewes, and he can describe the road he 
followed, there ought to be no difficulty in finding it I 
should advise you to have a chat with Shrewsbury, the 
Bchoolmaater at Tipping. He is a great friend of the lad's 
and a very intelligent fellow; he may be able to suggest 
some points to be followed up. At anyrate do all you can." 

£euben had another adherent who was also acting on his 
behall The afternoon before the trial Kate Ellison stopped 
before the blacksmith shop in the village, and seeing that 
Jacob Priestley the smith was at work alone she entered. 

" la it true, Jacob, that you have been summoned on the 
jury at Lewes to-morrow)" 

" Yes, miss, it bee true, sureley. It be four years since 
anyone in the village was summoned, and it be mighty hard 
thE^ they should have picked upon me. Still, I have never 
been called before, so Z suppose I mustn't grumble; but it 
be hard to be taken away from work to waste one's time 
in a court, and they say the 'sizes nil last for three days." 

" Well, Jacob, you know that Reuben Whitney is going 
to be tried for robbery at our housa" 

" YeS) miss; so they says." 
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" Well, what do you think about it, Jacobt" 

" I don't think nothing one way or the other, miss. Most 
folks says as how he must have done it, 'cause ae how he 
poisoned squire's dog afora" 

" Ho didn't do anything of the eort, Jacob, and it's very 
wicked of people to say so. He is innocent, quite innocent, 
I am sure he ia; and papa is quite sure tooj and he will be 
terribly put out if he is found guilty; so I want you to pro- 
mise me that, whatever the others think, you will hold out 
that he is innocent" 

" Well, miaa,' the smith said, scratching his head, "if you 
be sure of it, and squire be sure, I suppose there can't be no 
donbt about it, for who should know better than squire; and 
I am sure I wouldn't go to put him about, for a better land- 
lord than squire ain't to be found in the county, so you tell 
him, miss, as I will hold out." 

"But papa doesn't know that I have come down here, 
Jacob. It wouldn't do for him to interfere, you know, 
especially as he is a magistrate himself. Yon mustn't men- 
tion to anyone that I have spoken to you about it — not to 
anyone, Jacob, not even to your wife; but I can tell you the 
squire will be heartily pleased if he is found innocent, and he 
will be terribly put out if he is found guilty." 

" All right, miss,'' the smith replied. " I understand; and 
no one sba'n't know as you have spoken to me aboot 
it It be quite enough for I to know as the squire knows 
as he's innocent It ain't likely as I should stick my opinion 
up against his." 

The day after he heard of Reuben's arrest the schoolmaster 
went over to see him, and as he was the bearer of a letter 
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from Mr. EUiaon to the governor of the jail he waa able to 
obtain admittance. 

"Waa there ever such an tmfortuDate fellow as I ami" 
Reuben exclaimed after the first hearty greeting. " Here un 
I for the second time accused of a crime of which I am inno- 
cent, and from which, indeed, in the present case I am a enf- 
ferer, and all this has come about simply because I went out 
of my way to inquire into what seemed to me a suspicious 



"Tdl me all about it, Reuben. 1 have heard the state- 
ment you made to the chief constable; but tell it me again, 
with every detail you can think ol Some circumstance 
which appears to yon as trifling may furnish a clue." 

"I have seen Mr. Brogden, the lawyer. I have told him 
all that happened," Reuben said ; "but of course I will gladly 
tell you t^aia" , 

And Reuben repeated the story of the adventure with 
every detail that he could think of, speaking slowly as the 
schoolmaster wrote it down at length. 

" I will see what I can make of it when I think it over," 
Mr. Shrewsbury said. " Of course as it stands it is so natu 
ral and probable that it would clear you at once had it not 
been for that unfortunate dog business before, and the sup- 
position excited by it that you had a feeling of hostility to 
the squire. I shall be able partly to dispose of that, for I 
can swear that you have frequently spoken to me of the 
squire in tones of respect and liking, and that, although 
you regretted the manner in which you left his service, you 
felt no ill-will against him on account of it Moreover, 1 
shall be able to prove that the reasons you gave for having 
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your tools ■with you waa a true one; and although I cannot 
Bwear that I expected you specially on that evening, the fact 
thiU> you were in the habit of coming over at times to see 
me cannot but corroborate your story. I shaU get leave for 
two or throe days, and will hunt up the village where yon 
breakfasted." 

"Thank yon very much," Eeuben said, "though I have 
been thinking it over, and do not see that the evidence of the 
people at the pnblic-house would help me much. It will 
simply prove that Z passed through there in the morning, 
but will not show in any way whether I went willingly as 
far as that, as one of the party who broke into the house, or 
whether I was taken there." 

"They can probably prove that you looked pale and ex- 
hausted," the schoolmaster said. 

" I fancy I should look pale in any case," Keuben said, "if 
I had gone through such a night's work as that of breaking 
into the squire's." 

" Well, keep up your courage, Eeuben. You may be quite 
sure that your friends will do all in their power for you. I 
shall go now and have a chat with your mother. I am afraid 
that she will want comforting more than you do." 

"Yes," Keuben agreed, "I am afraid so. Somehow I 
don't seem to take it to heart much. I shall feel it more 
afterwards, perhaps; but at present the whole thing seems so 
extraordinary, that I can't quite realize that I am in danger 
of being sent to Botany Bay, The worst of it is that^ even if 
I am acquitted, lots of people will still think I am guilty. 
There is only one thing that can really prove my innocence, 
and that is the arrest of Tom Thome and his father." 
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"I hear," the scboolmaster sud, "that the chief constable 
has written up to Bow Street for tbem to put the runners on 
the traces of those two scoundrehk Whether they believe 
four story or not, it is quite evident that more than one per- 
son was concerned in the affair. Their theory, of course, is 
that you quarrelled with the others over the division of 
the spoil, and got that knock on the head, which is a 
very severe one, I went down yesterday with Jones to 
see the spot where yon said you were assaulted There 
were marks where the horse stopped, and marks of feet in 
the field, and a patch of blood, all of which goes to prove 
that yonr story may be true, but unfortunately it doesn't 
prove that it was; because, according to the theory i^iust 
you, you might have been assaulted after the robbery as 
well Bs before it" 

" But in that case," Eeuben said, 'iwhy should they have 
taken the trouble to carry me twenty miles away t" 

" Yes, there is, of course, that question," the schoolmaster 
said thoughtfully; "but then, on the other hand, why did 
they take the trouble in case you were not an accomplicet In 
both cases the answer is the same — they did it to prevent 
your giving the alarm until they had got far away from the 
scene. They didn't like to murder you because of the conse- 
quences to themselves, bat they would not risk your recover- 
ing consciousness and getting up an early pursuit. It cuts 
both ways, you see," 

" So it does," Beiiben assented. " It's just a question of 
belief, and I own myself that that old dog business is very 
much against me, and that I can't blame anyone who con 
aiders me guilty." 
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Reuben's was the last case taken at the assizes, and occa- 
sioned a good deal of interest in that part of Sussex, partly 
owing to the position of Sqoire Ellison, parti; to the nature 
of the defence set up, as to which opinion was a good deal 
divided. 

The evidence for the prosecution was to a great extent 
similar to that given at the inquiry before the magistrates. 
Unfortunately for Reuben, the judge was notoriously a severe 
one, and his bias from the first appeared to be against the 
prisoner. Mr. Ellison was closely questioned by the prose- 
cutor as to the poisoning of his dog, as this was considered 
to show a particular animus on the part of Reuben; be again 
repeated his conviction of Reuben's innocence in that 

" But what reason have you, Mr. Ellison," the counsel for 
the prosecution asked blandly, "for chai^ng your opinion 
on the subjects" 

This was just the question which the squire could not 
answer satisfactorily, and was a particularly irritating one, 
because it had often been triumphantly asked by his wif& 

"I can really give no particular reason," he said, "ex- 
cept that on reflection the boy's previous character and ante- 
cedents convinced me that he could not have doneieuch an 
act" 

"In fact," the coonsel said suavely, "you were influenced 
by your own goodness of heart, Mr. Ellison, in thus laying 
aside a conviction which the facts had at the time forced 
upon yon." 

" I don't look upon it in that light," the squire replied 
shortly, "I consider that in the first instance I acted 
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hastily and nnadviaedly, and on consideration I saw that I 
had done so." 

"I am afraid, Mr. Ellison," the counsel eaid, "that you 
will not persuade the jury to agree with you." 

"I have only one or two questions to ask yon," the counsel 
for the defence said when he rose to cross-ezamine, "for in- 
deed your evidence ia, aa I think the juiy will agree, alto- 
gether in favour of the prisoner. In the first place, was the 
lad, when in your employment, ever upstairs in your 
house 1" 

"Not that I know of," the squire replied, "Certainly in 
the course of his duties he would never be there. Indeed 
it would be very seldom that he would even enter the kit- 
chen, except to bring in vegetables. Certainly he would 
never pass through to go upatairs; he could not possibly 
have done bo without exciting attention and remarks." 

" He would, therefore, Mr, Ellison, have no means of pos- 
sessing any knowledge as to the internal arrangements of 
your house beyond that possessed by the other people in the 
village." 

" None whatever," Mr. Ellison replied. 

"Now, as to that unfortunate affair of the poisoning of 
your dog. Your opinion as to the innocence of the prisoner 
in that matter is not a recent one — not the outcome of his 
after good conduct and character!" 

"Not at all," Mr. Ellison said. "I changed my opinion 
on the matter very shortly indeed after the affair." 

"Within a few days I think I may Bttyt" the counsel 
aaked. 

" Within a very few days ; I may abnost say within a few 
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hours," the squire replied- " The boy's story, told not to 
me but to another, that he believed the dog was poisoned 
by another lad in the village who owed him a grudge, and 
who has since turned out an exceedingly bad character, 
struck me as being very much more probable than that he 
should do it himself." 

Mrs, Ellison was next called Her evidence as to the rob- 
bery was a mere repetition of that given by the squire. The 
counsel then turned to the question of the poisoning. 

"I would rather say nothing about it," Mrs. Ellison said, 
"It is a matter which has been productive of much pain to 
me, and I would rather say nothing about it," 

" But you must, madam," the judge said sharply. " You 
are here to answer any question which may enable the jury 
to form an opinion on this case." 

"I am sorry to press yon, Mrs. Ellison," the counsel con- 
tinued, "but I really must do so. You took a different 
opinion to. that held by your husband)" 

"I regret to say that I did. Mr, Ellison told me the rea- 
sons he had for suspecting the boy. I thought those reasons 
sufficient, and have seen no cause for changing my opinion." 

After the evidence for the prosecution had been given, the 
counsel for the defence pointed out that there was in fact 
no evidence whatever connecting Eeubeu with the robbery 
beyond the discovery of his tools on the premises; and that 
as to this trumpery story of the poisoning a dog four years 
before, apparently only for the purpose of showing some sort 
of animus, he regarded it as altogether contemptible. When 
a man meant to commit a burglary in a house, he did so in 
order to obtain possession of the goods, and not from any 
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Spite against the owner. Had this young fellow felt imy 
malice for this ridiculous charge on which he liad been dis- 
missed, be would not have allied himaelf with burglars to 
rob the house, but would probably have vented his spite iu 
the usual fashion by setting fire to a at&ck or outhouse; but 
so far as he could see, there was no foundation for the charge 
brought against him, and they had already heard Mr. Elli- 
son declare that he regretted he had suspected him, and 
that he believed him to be innocent But even had it been 
proved up to the hilt that the prisoner had poisoned the 
dog, he ehoidd still hold it as wholly unconnected with the 
present matter. If he had poisoned the dog, what theni 
It was not & heinous sin, nor would it afTect his moral char- 
acter. No boy likes having a piece taken out of his calf by 
a savage dog, and there would have been nothing so very 
dreadful had he revenged himself. It was probable that 
even among the jury there was one or more who, if be had 
not absolutely set poison for his neighbour's cats, for destroy- 
ing his young chickens or scratching up his flower-beds, had 
threatened to do so, and would not have regarded it as a 
very serious crime had he done so. Therefore he contended 
that the jury should put this trumpery affair altogether out 
of their minds, on the double ground that, in the first place, 
the prisoner at the bar did not poison the dog, and that had 
he done so it would have had nothing whatever to do with 
the present affair. 

"Why, gentlemen," he said, "it is an insult to your 
understanding to ask you to credit that this young fellow, 
whose character, which I shall presently prove to you by 
unimpeachable evidence, is of the highest kind, has for four 
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years cherished such malice against his employer for dis- 
missing him mistakenly, that he has become the consort of 
thieves and burglars, has stained his hands in crime, and 
rendered himself liable to transportation for the purpose 
merely of spiting that gentleman. Such a contention would 
be absolutely absurd. I must beg you to dismiss it altogether 
from your mind, and approach it from a different stand- 
point altogether. Divested of this extraneous business the 
matter is a most simple ona The prisoner left his mother's 
cottage at seven o'clock in the evemng to go over for an 
hour or two to his friend Mr. Shrewsbury, the schoolmaster 
of Tipping. Ho took with him a few tools, as he had pro- 
mised to put some shelves in his friend's house. On the way 
he heard some talking down a lane, which he knew led 
to only a field. Thinking it strange he went to see who it 
was, and some distance down he found a horse and cart 
standing, and, listening to the conversation of two men who 
were sitting under the hedge, he heard enough to inform 
him that a burglary was intended upon the house of Mr. 
Ellison. He was about to make off to give the alarm, when 
he was suddenly attacked by some men who had come up 
behind, and was felled to the ground. While lying insensible 
he was bound hand and foot and left in a ditch, where he 
remained till the burglars returned from completing the 
work on hand. They then threw him into the cart, and put 
him down some twenty miles away. Being greatly exhausted 
by loss of blood it was late in the afternoon before he arrived 
at Lewes, when he was at once arrested. This, gentlemen, 
is the prisoner's story as related to the chief constable when 
he was taken to the lock-up. Nothing can be simpler or 
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more probable, aod in some points at least I shall be able to 
confirm it b^ independent testimony. Mr. Shrewsbuiy wUl 
tell 7011 that the prisoner had arranged to come over to see 
him and bring his tools ; he will also tell you tbat two days 
after the prisoner's arrest he went with Jones, the village 
constable, and found the marks where the horse and trap 
had stood, while just inside the field the grass was trampled 
with feet, and in the bottom of the dry ditch was a great 
dark patch, which he was able to ascertain to be blood. 
Doctor Hewitt will tell you that he was called in to strap 
up the prisoner's head after his arrest, and that the cut was 
a very severe one, and must have been inflicted by a heavy 
weapon with great force. I am convinced, gentlemen, tbat 
after hearing this evidence you will agree with me not only 
that the prisoner is perfectly innocent of the charge, but 
that he is a most ill-used person, and that it is a matter of 
surprise and regret that the magistrates should have com- 
mitted him for trial, when the only shadow of evidence 
i^nst him was the discovery of these tools, a discovery 
which he at once explained. Of other evidence there is not 
one jot or tittle. No attempt has been made to prove that 
the prisoner was in the habit of consorting with bad char- 
acters; no attempt has been made to show any connection 
whatever between him and the men who came in a horse 
and trap across the hOls for the purpose of efiecting a bur- 
glary at Mr, Ellison's, and who, aa we know, did effect it 
No scrap of the property stolen from the house has been 
found upon him, and, in order to account for the severe 
wound on bis head, the counsel for the prosecution has 
started tJie hypoUiesis that it was given in the course of a 
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quarrel during the division of the plunder. But had that 
been the case, gentlemen, the prisoner would not have been 
standing here alone. Robbed and ill-treated hy these com- 
panions of his, he would naturally have put the officers of 
justice on their track, and, aa he must have been in commu- 
nication vith them and well acquainted with their ways and 
haunts, he could have given information which would have 
led to their early arrest. He could well have done this, 
for the crown would have made no difficulty whatever in 
promising a lad like this a free pardon on condition of his 
turning evidence against these burglars, whose mode of pro- 
cedure shows them to have been old hands, and who are no 
doubt the same who have committed the various robberies 
which have lately taken place in this part of the country. 

"The prisoner is the son of highly respectable parents. His 
employer will come before you and give you evidence of the 
extremely high character he bears. Mr. Shrewsbury will tell 
you that he has for the last four years devoted no incon- 
siderable portion of his leisure time to improve his education, 
and enable him to recover the position occupied by his 
father, who was a much-respected miller in this neighbour- 
hood. I shall leave the case in your hands, gentlemen, with 
an absolute confidence that you will without a moment's 
hesitation find a verdict proclaiming the innocence of my 
cUent, and enable him to leave the dock without a stain 
upon his character." 
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NOT GUILTY 1 



p 'V" i i |IHE schoolmaster was the first witnees called for 
IM hI the defence. After stating that, although do 
B9 B evening was actually settled for his coming 

' =J over, he expected the prisoner one evening 

that week, and that he had promised to bring hia tools over 
to do a little job of carpentering, he also detailed fais visit 
to the lane and the result of his observation there, and then 
gave Reuben the highest character, saying that he had 
known him for five years, and that he had an absolute con- 
fidence in hia integrity and honesty. 

" He has from the first," he said, " proved a most intelli- 
gent and hard-vorking boy, anxious to improve himself and 
to get on in the world. He has learnt all that I could tea^h 
him and more. He is one of the last persons in the world 
whom I should consider capable of the crime with which he 
is charged. As to his having any animosity to Mr. Ellison, 
I can ewear that on many different occasions he has ex- 
pressed his high opinion of him, and has declared that it 
was quite natural that with the evidence before biro he 
should have thought him guilty of poisoning the dog." 
The keeper of the wayside public-house whei-e he had 
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breakfasted, proved that he was struck with the prisoner'a 
appearance when he entered, that he was very pale and 
aeemed scarcely able to walk He had asked him the 
nearest way to Lewes, and had inquired whether there was 
any chance of getting a lift, as he was anxious to get back 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Penfold was the next witness. He said that the 
prisoner had been apprenticed to him four years previously, 
that his general conduct had been most excellent, and that 
he was remarkably quick and intelligent, and was an excel- 
lent workman. Daring the time that he had been employed 
he had never lost a day. 

"At the time he was apprenticed to you, Mr. Penfold," 
Reuben's counsel asked, "were you aware that the lad had 
been summarily discharged by Mr. EUisonI" 

"I was aware of that fact," Mr. Penfold answered; and 
Eeuben with surprise looked at hia employer. 

" From whom did you hear of itl" 

"I beard of it from Mr. Ellison himself, who called upon 
me about the matter," 

"How was it he came to call upon you, Mr. Penfoldl" 

" The prisoner's mother had applied to me about appren- 
ticing her son. I had asked £50 premium, and said that it 
wasn't my custom to pay any wages for the first year. She 
said she could only afford £20, and I thought that was an 
end of the matter, until a few days later Mr. Ellison called 
upon me and said that he had heard from the schoolmaster 
in his village, who was a friend of the boy's mother, how 
matters atood, and that her application had fallen through 
owing to her being unable to find more than £20. I said 
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that tiiiB was bo. Mr. Ellison thea said that he was pre- 
jnred to make up the deficiency, that he had a regard for 
the boy'a ffither, and that, moreover, he himaelf had, through 
a hasty misconception regarding the poisoning of the dog, 
discharged the lad from his service, and that he felt unea^ 
in his mind at having been guilty of a piece of injustice. 
Over and above the £30 he gave me six pound ten in order 
that I might pay the boy half a crown a-week for the first 
year, which he said would be a matter of consequence to his 
mother. He requested me on no account to let Mrs. Whit- 
ney know that he had intervened in the matter, but to re- 
preBtnt that I changed my mind and was willing to take 
the £20 she offered as a premium. He was particularly 
anxious on this point, because, he said, she would certuuly 
refuse to accept assistance from him, owing to that unfor- 
tunate affair about the dog. I may say that from that time 
to this I have not mentioned the fact to anyone, and the 
sum of £20 was inserted in the indenture of apprenticeship." 

There was a little movement of applause in the court as 
Mr. Penfold gave his evidence, and Reuben looked gratefully 
towards Mr. Ellison and said heartUy : 

" I thank you, sir, with all my heart" 

The foreman of the yard was next examined. He con- 
firmed the high character Mr. Penfold had given Reuben, 
and adding that he knew the lad never entered a public- 
house, but spent his evenings almost entirely at home 
studying, for that he himself had many times called in and 
had upon every occasion found him so employed. 

The counsel for the prosecution then addressed the jury, 
and threw discredit upon Reuben's narrative, which, he said, 
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wft3 unsupported in any material particular. That he met 
the rest of the party in the lane waa likely enough, he may 
have returned there with them after the burglary, and pro- 
bably it wEis there that in a quairel over the spoil he received 
the blow of which you have beard. 

" My learned friend has told you to dismiss from your 
mind the question about that poisoning of the dog four years 
ago, but it is impossible for you to do so. You have heard 
that the dog waa poisoned, and that the evidence was so 
strong that his employer at once dismissed him. It is true 
that Mr. Ellison has told you that he afterwards changed 
his miod on the subject; but after the evidence which Mr. 
Penfold has given of the kindness of that gentleman's heart, 
you will readily understand that no great stress can be laid 
upon this. The matter so far from being trivial, as my 
friend represents it, is highly important, inasmuch as here 
we find that again the dogs have been poisoned just as on 
the first occasion. It is clear that burglars from London 
would be ignorant of the whereabouts of the kennels, and 
were not likely to have come down provided with a store of 
poisoned moat, had they not known from persons well 
acquainted with the place, of the steps that would have to 
he taken before an entry could be effected into the housa 
You will therefore see the extreme importance of this point 

"I am perfectly ready to admit that the evidence is of a 
wholly circumstantial nature, but from the nature of the 
case it is necessary that this should be so. Had Mrs. or 
Mr. EUiaoQ awoko when the thieves entered their room, it 
is probable that much more evidence would be forthcoming. 
It is, however, for you to weigh the probabihties of the case. 
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Yoa have to coDsider wliether the theory which I have laid 
before you as to the connection of the prisoner with this 
affair, or this wild story which he tolls you, is the most 
probabla" 

The judge then summed up with a strong bias (gainst 
Reuben. He told them that evidence for character was of 
course of importance, but that it must not be relied upon 
too far. The prisoner appeared undoubtedly to be intelli- 
gent and well-conducted, but unfortunately his experience 
told him that many criminals were men of unuaual intelli- 
gence. Stress had been laid by the counsel for the defence 
upon the fact that the prisoner was not known at any time 
to have consorted with suspicious characters, but this after 
all was only negative evidence. Affairs of this sort were 
always conducted with secrecy, and had one of those men 
come down from London, as was probable enough, to make 
inquiries as to houses which could be broken into with 
a prospect of good booty, he would naturally not make 
himself conspicuous. They had heard the two stories and 
must judge for themselves, but he agreed with the counsel 
for the prosecution, that the fact that the prisoner had been 
discharged by Mr. Ellison for poisoning a dog, and that on 
the night of the robbeiy other dogs were found poisoned, 
and that probably by some one acquainted with the locality, 
could not but have an influence upon their minds. At the 
same time be would tell them, that if they had a doubt in 
their minds it was their duty to give the prisoner the benefit 
of that doubt. 

The jury consulted together for a minute or two in the 
jury-box and then expressed their desire to retir& 
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A buzz of talk arose in the court when they had left 
Opinion was divided as to what the verdict would be. 
When the counsel for the defence sat down the general 
opinion was that the prisoner would be certainly acquitted, 
but the speech of the counsel for the prosecution, and the 
Bumming up of the judge, had caused a reaction, and few 
doubted now that the verdict would be guilty. So Reuben 
himself thought It was, he felt, hard that, standing there 
to be tried for burglary, the decision should in fact depend 
upon that unjust charge which had fonr years ago been 
brought against him. Reuben was in the habit of what he 
called arguing things out by himself, and as he stood there 
waiting for the verdict he tried to put himself in the posi- 
tion of the jury, and he felt that in that case he should have 
difficulty in coining to a decision. 

It was not untj] after the lamps had been light«d that the 
jury returned into the box. The crier shouted for order, 
and there was not a sound heard as the foreman told the 
judge that they were not agreed upon their verdict 

"Then you must go back, gentlemen, until you are," the 
judge said. 

" We are eleven one way and one the other. Won't that 
do, my lord)" 

"No, sir," the judge replied. "You must be unani- 
mous." 

The jury ^ain retired, the judge and counsel went oS 
to dine at the hotel, and almost all the public trooped 
out 

Two hours later, as the jury did not return, Reuben 
Whitney was taken back to the jail and the court closed. 
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At nlQe o'clock in the momiiig a warder entered. 

"The jury have come back into the court," he said. 
" They are going to return a verdict," 

Keuben was again placed in the dock; the seats open to 
the public quickly filled as the news spread through the 
town, eeveral of the members of the bar dropped in, and 
then the judge came in and took his seat Keuben had 
occupied the time in trying to judge from the faces of the 
jury what their verdict was going to b& 

They looked sulky and tired. But as Reuben's eye rested 
on Jacob Priestley, whom he had at once recognized among 
the jury, the smith gave him an encouraging wink. At least 
so Reuben thought, but as the next moment he was looking 
as surly as the rest, he thought that he must have been 
mistaken. 

"Are you agreed, gentlemen, as to the verdict you find 
in this case)" the judge asked. 

"We are, my lord," the foreman replied. 

"Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guiltyl" 

" Not guilty, my lord." 

"Very well, gentlemen," the judge said tartly. "It ie 
your verdict, not mine." 

At the foreman's word a thrill had run through the court, 
for when it was known the evening before that eleven were 
one way and one the other, the belief had been general that 
the majority were for a conviction. Reuben himself had so 
understood it, and the verdict was a complete surprise to 
him. The constable raised the bar for him to leave the 
dock, and as he moved out his friend the schoolmaster 
pushed forward and shook him warmly by the hand. 
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"Thank God for that verdict, Reuben. I am indeed re- 
joiced, and I own I hardly expected It" 

"I didn't expect it &t all," Eeuben eaid in a choked 
Toice, for hia Budden liberatioii had shaken him more than 
hie arrest or any of the subsequent proceedings had done. 

"I congratulate you heartily, Reuben," Mr. Ellison said, 
putting bis hand on his shoulder. The squire had waited 
at Lewes until ten o'clock on the previous evening, and had 
driven over again the first thing in the morning, so anxious 
waa he about the verdict "I didn't believe you guilty this 
time, my boy, from the first I was glad indeed to hear the 
verdict; for after the judge's summing ap I waa sorely 
uneasy. And now, Reuben, I hope," he said as they entered 
the street, "that you have quite forgiven me for that old 
business. It has been the unfortunate cause of getting you 
into this affair. Had it not been for that no one would ever 
for a moment have doubted the truth of your story." 

"There ia nothing to forgive, squire," Reuben said, "I 
never blamed you for it from the first; and even had I done 
so, your goodness, of which I only heard yesterday, would 
have made up many times for any mistake you may have 
made then." 

" That is right, my lad," the squire said, " I am glad that 
matter is made up. And now I will not keep you, for I 
know you will want to be off home to your mother." 

Reuben walked quietly home so as to give the school- 
master, who had hurried on ahead, time to break the news 
of his acquittal to his mother. Mrs. Whitney had remained 
in court during the trial, but had retired when the jury left 
to consider their verdict, being completely overcome with 
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agitfttion and excitement The Bchoolmaster hod slept in 
the house, and hod persuaded her not to go to the court in 
the morning, fearing as he did that the verdict would be 
a hostile one. She completely broke down when she was 
told the news, and was still sobbing when Beuben arrived. 
The schoolmaster at once took his leave, leaving mother 
and sou together, and promised them to retnm in a day 
or two. 

When he again came over he saw at once that Mrs. 
Whitney was looking depressed and unhappy. 

"What do you think, Mr. Shrewsbury I Reuben says 
that he shall go abroad out to Australia. I have talked 
against it till I am hoarse, but it's no good. I hope yon 
will persuade him to give up such a mad idea." 

"I will hear what he has to say first, Mrs. Whitney. 
Reuben has generally a good deal to say for his side of a 
question, and I must hear his reasons before I can argue 
against them. Kow, Reuben, what have you to say for your- 
self!" 

"I made up my mind while I was in jail," Reuben 
replied, " that if I was acquitted I would go right away. 
These things stick to a man all through his life. That first 
affair four years ago nearly got me transported now, and if 
a small matter like that did me such harm, what will this doT 
If I had been proved to be innocent it would have been 
different, but as it is I believe nine people out of ten in 
court thought I was guilty, and I am convinced that the jury 
were eleven to one against me, only the twelfth was more 
obstinate than they were, and bo they gave in. I believe it 
was Jacob Priestley the blacksmith who held out, for the 
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sake of old times. At anyrate a great many people will 
think me guilty all their lives udIobs something turns up to 
prove my innocence. Mother says we might settle some- 
where else where we ain't known; but I should never feel 
safe. Years on someone from Lewes might see me and tell 
the story, or Tom Thome might keep on my track. I won't 
risk it. I have heen to Mr. Penfold, and he says if I am 
determined to go he will cancel my indenture for me. I 
have no doubt I shall find work of some sort out thera 
I am a pretty good workman now at my own craft, and if 
I can't get work at that I can turn my hand to something 
else. My only trouble ia about mother. I want her to go 
with m& I could make a living for her out there, but she 
won't have it She says six months at sea will kill her, 
and then she has all sorts of ideas in her head about the 
natives. However, I hope that in two or three years' time 
I shall be able to write and tell her that I have comfortably 
settled and have a good home ready tor her to come to, and 
that then she will join me." 

"Never," Mrs. Whitney said excitedly. "I was bom at 
Lewes and I have lived new it all my days, and I will die 
here. I am not going to tramp all over the world and 
settle down among black people in outlandish parts. I 
could not do it, Mr. Shrewsbury; it's cruel of him to ask me." 

The schoolmaster was silent for a minute. He saw that 
Eeuben's mind was firmly made up, and he could not deny 
the force of his reasoning. It was true that many people 
still considered him guilty, it was true that this story might 
crop up again years on and ruin his life; it did seem that 
the best thing he could do was to leave the countiy. 
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" Australia is not so bad a place aa you fancy, Mrs. 
Whitney," he said at last "They do have troubles with 
the natives certainly in the outlying settlements, but in 
the towns you have no more trouble than you have hera 
Besides, every year the white population is increasing and 
the black diminishing. Six months' voyage is not so dread- 
ful as it seems. And though I do think that if Keuben goes 
out it will be better for yon to remain quietly here till he 
has a home prepared for you, I think that when the time 
comes you will change your mind about it As to Beuben 
himself, I must own there's a good deal of force in what he 
says, and that until those Tliomes have been sent out of 
the country his story might follow him. And I have no 
doubt he would do well out there. He is a good workman 
for his age, and, as he says, can turn his hand to almost 
anything. Labour is scarce out there, and as he has got bis 
head screwed on the right way I have no doubt that he will 
fall on his feet" 

"I didn't ezpect this of you, Mr. Shrewsbury," Mrs, 
"Whitney said, beginning to cry. "I thought you would 
have taken my part, and now you are going right against 
me." 

"Not against you, Mrs. Whitney, for I think that £eu- 
ben's plan is best for you both. He cannot but suffer if 
he remains here, and you will be unhappy in seeing him 
suffer. Great as the loss would be to you, I believe that you 
would be happier here alone than you would be were you to 
see him in constant trouble and worry. At anyrate you 
would have the option, if you found life intolerably dull 
here, of joining him out there at any tima But how do 
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you intend to get out, Reuben?" he asked, seeing that Mrs, 
Whitney mode no answer but again relapsed into tears. 

" I shall work my way out," Reuben replied. " I can do 
any rough work, as a smith or a carpenter, and I should 
think I ought to get my passage for my work. Anyhow I 
have got twelve pounds saved up, and if I can't get out free, 
that and my work ought to take me." 

In a short time Mrs. Whitney, finding that Reuben was 
not to be shaken in his determination, ceased to oppose it, 
and began to busy herself in preparations for his departure, 
which he had arranged to take place as soon as possible. A 
day or two before starting he walked over to say good-bye 
to Mrs. Shrewsbuty. He stopped as he passed the smithy, 
and seeing Jacob Priestley at work alone he went in. 

"Ah, Reuben, is it you)" the smith said. "Better here 
than in the dock at Lewes, ehl I heats a talk of your going 
to foreign parts." 

" Yea, I am off," Reuben said, " and I have just come 
over to say good-bye to Mrs. Shrewsbury, so I looked in as 
I passed, knowing as you were one of those who found me 
not guilty, and would perhaps give me a shake of the hand 
before leaving." 

"That will I, lad. Yes, I found you not guilty, and I 
jest tipped yon a wink from the box to let you know as it 
were all right; but, my eyel what a game we had had of it. 
Never had such a game in all my bom days." And the 
blacksmith sat down on a stool to indulge in a great fit of 



" What was the game)" Reuben asked. 

"Well, you know, Stokea he was the foreman. 
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Cockney sort of chap be be. He tarns round in the box and 
■ays he, 'In course you are all agreed. 'Agreed as howl' 
aaya I. ' Why, agreed as he's guilty, in course,' saya he. 
' Nothing o{ the sort,' says I. ' I believes he's as innocent as 
a child unborn.' Then they all comes round me and jaws; 
but seeing as I wasn't going to give in, Stokes he asked the 
judge for leave to retire, 

" Well, when we retires they all pitches into me, and says 
aa it's monstrous one man should hold out agin eleven, 
and that even if I didn't feel sure myself I ought to go as 
the others went So I didn't say much, but I sits myself down 
and brings out a big chunk of bread and bacon as my good 
woman had put into my pocket, and I begins to eat 'Look 
you here,' says I, 'I ha' got four parcels like this; to-day be 
Friday, and I can hold on easy tUl Tuesday. Thafs how I 
looks at it. This young chap ain't had nothing to do with 
this 'ere robbery, and I ain't going to see be transported for 
what he never done.' 

" Well, there we sits. Sometimes they would all talk at 
once, sometimes two or three of them would give it me. 
Ten o'clock cornea and they got desperate like, for only one 
or two of Uiem had put anything into their pockets, think- 
ing that the matter was sure to be finished that night 
When the messages were sent out again as we couldn't 
agree, I sits down in a comer and says I, ' I ain't a selfish 
man, and any of you as changes your mind can Ijuvo a share 
of what I have got.' I dozes off, but I hears them jawing 
away among themselves. It might have been two o'clock 
when one of them comes to me and gives me a shake, and 
aaye he, 'Give us a cut of that bread and bacon; I am well- 
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nigh starved. I have got a wife and children to think of, 
and it don't matter to me whether this chap goes to Botany 
Bay or whether he don't; it didn't aeem to me a certain 
case all along, eo I will go along with you.' 

" Gradually two or three more cornea, and when it got 
hght I could Bee as some more was hesitating, so says I, 
'Lookee here, my friends, those who has agreed to give this 
young chap another chance has lessened my stock of bread 
and bacon pretty considerable, and I ain't got more than 
enough for one more, so who's the nextl' Four more spoke 
out at once. I divides the bread and bacon among them; 
then as there was nine of us agin three, we goes at them and 
tells them how wrong it is as we was all to suffer from their 
obstinacy, and we works on their feelings about their wives 
and children, and then says I, ' I call it downright ridiculous, 
when there's a hot breakfast on twelve tables waiting for us, 
as three men should keep the rest from tucking in, just 
acause they won't give an innocent lad the benefit of the 
doubt.' 

"Well, that finished them. The thought of the hot 
breakfast made the other chaps so ravenous as I believe they 
would have pitched into Stokes and the other two if they 
hadn't have given in. So they comes round, and we sends 
out to say that we had agreed on the vardict It were the 
best game I ever seed in my life." 

"Well, Jacob, I am sure I am heartily grateful to you, 
and I shall not forget your kindness, though what made 
you so sure of my innocence while all the others doubted it 
I don't know." 

"Lor", Reuben!" the smith said, "there ain't nothing to 
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thank me about I didn't know nowght bb to whether you 
was innocent or guilty, and it was a good job for me aa I 
had made up my mind about that there vardict afore I 
went into court, for I should never have made head or tail 
of all that talk, and the fellows with white hair on the top 
of their heads as kept bobbing up and down and asking all 
sorts of questions was enough to turn an honest man's head. 
The question was settled when Miss Kate Ellison — that's 
the little un, you know — came in here. Says she, ' Jacob, you 
are on this jury, I hear.' ' Yes, miss,' says I. ' Well, I hope 
you are going to find Beuben Whitney innocent,' says she. 

'"I don't know nothing about it,' says I; 'folks seem to 
think as he did it.' Then she went at me and told me that 
she was sure you was innocent, and the squire he was sure, 
and he would be moighty put out if you was found guilty. 
So I told her natural tliat the squire's being a good landlord 
I wouldn't disoblige him on no accoimt, and she might look 
upon it as good as settled that you should be found inno- 
cent So she tells me not to say a word to anyoue, and L 
ain't, not even to the ould woman ; but in course I don't con- 
sider as she meant yoa" 

Reuben could not help laughing as he learned that he had 
been acquitted, not from any belief in his innocence on the 
part of the jury, but by the intervention on his behalf of 
the girl who had before fought his battles. Shaking hands 
with Jacob, he wont on to the schoolmaster'a 

As he was sitting there chatting with Mr. and Mr& 
Shrewsbury, he saw Kate Elh'son come out of her father's 
gate along the road with her basket as usual Catching up 
his hat he ran out and stood bareheaded awaiting her. 
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"Ab, Reuben 1" ehe said with a smile and a nod, "I am 
gUd to see you before you go, for Mr. Shrewsbury told me 
yesterday you were going to leave Lewes and emigrata I 
am glad — " and she hesitated a little, " very glad that they 
found you innocent. I was quite sure you would not do 
such a thing." 

"I am glad I came over to-day, Mies Ellison," Beuben 
said quietly — "vety glad that I have met you, for I have 
just learned from Jacob PrieEtley that it is to you I am 
indebted that I am not in the present moment a prisoner 
in jail under sentence of transportation." 

The girl flushed up hotly: 

"Jacob Priestley is very wrong to have spoken about it. 
I told him he was never to mention it." 

"I hope you will not blame him, Miss EUi&on; he told 
me he bad never spoken a word to anyone else, but he 
thought you did not mean it to apply to me. I am very 
glad he has spoken, for I shall carry away with me across 
the sea a deep gratitude which will last as long as I live for 
the kindness you have shown me, not only now but always 
— kindness which has saved me from a terrible punish- 
ment for an offence of which I was innocent May God 
bless you. Miss Ellison, and render your life a happy 

"Good-bye, Reuben," the girl said gently. "I hope you 
may do well in the new land you are going to." 

So saying, she went on her errand. Reuben stood watch- 
ing her until she entered one of the cottages, then, putting 
on his cap, he returned to the schoolmaster's. 

A week later Reuben was wandering along the side of the 
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London Docks, looking at the vessels lying there, and aotne- 
vhat confused at the noise and bustle of loading and un- 
loading that was going on. He had come up the night 
before by the carrier's waggon, and had slept at the inn 
where it stopped. His parting with his mother bad been a 
very sad one, but Mrs. Whitney had so far como round as 
to own that she thought that his plan was perhaps the best, 
although she still maintained that she should never venture 
herself upon so distant a journey. He had promised that, 
should she not change her mind on this point, he would, 
whether successful or not, come home to see her. 

The squire bad driven over the day before he left to say 
good-bye to hiuL Ho had, through Mr. Shrewsbury, directly 
he heard that he was going, oiTered to help towards paying 
his pass^^-money, but this offer Beuben had gratefully 
though firmly declined to accept. 

"Well, Reuben, I wish you every good luck on your 
adventure," he said; "the place you are going to will bo a 
great country one of these days, and you are just the fellow 
to make your way in it I am sorry you wouldn't let me 
help you, because I am in a way, you know, at the bottom 
of this business which has driven you from home." 

" Thank you, squire, for your kind intention," Reuben 
answered, " but I am so much in your debt now that I would 
rather not go further into it I am old enough now to make 
my own way in life; my only regret in the matter is that I 
cannot persuade my mother to go with me." 

" I think she is right, Reuben," the squire replied; " you 
can transplant a young tree easily enough, but you can't 
an old one. Somehow they won't take root in new soil. 
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Well, lad, I wish yon every success. I suppose I shall hear 
through Shrewsbury from time to time how you are going 
on." 

As Eeuhen walked along the dock he stopped to read the 
notices of their destination affixed to the shroutls of most of 
the vessels. He had already gone on board three or four 
which were loading for Australia, but in none was there a 
vacancy for a carpenter. He stopped before a fine-looking 
barque to which no notice was attached. "Where is she 
going to!" be asked a sailor who was passing along the 
gangway to the shore. 

"She's bound for Sydney," the sailor said; "she warps 
out of dock to-night and takes on board a cargo of prisoners 
in the Med way." 

"Bo you mean men sentenced for transportation!" 
fieuben asked. 

" Yes," the man said, " and I wish she had any other sort 
of cai^o. I have been out with such a load before, and I 
would as soon go with a cargo of wild beasts." 

Reuben felt a sudden chill aa he thought how narrow had 
been his escape of forming one of a similar party. However, 
he stepped on board, and went up to the mate, who was 
superintending the cargo. 

"Do you want a carpenter for the voyage outl" 

"A carpenterl" the mate repeated. "Well, yes, we do 
want a carpenter; the man who was to have gone has been 
taken ill; but you are too young for the berth. Why, you 
don't look more than eighteen ; besides, you don't look like 
a carpenter." 

"I am a mill-wright," Ecuben said, "and am capable of 
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doing any ordinary jobs either in carpentering or smith- 
work. I have testlmonialB here from my late employers." 

"WfiU, you can see the captain if yon like," the mate 
said; "you will find him at Kir. Thompson's office in Tower 
Street, Na 51." 

Eeuben at once made hie way to the office. The captain 
refused at first to entertain the application on the ground 
of his youth, but ship's carpenters were scarce, the time was 
short, and there was a difficulty in obtaining men for 
convict ships ; therefore, after reading the very warm testi- 
monial as to character and ability which Mr. Penfold had 
given Renben, he agreed to take him on the terms of his 
working his passage. Reuben went back at once to the inn 
where he had stopped, and had his chest taken down to the 
docks, and went on board the ParamaUa, which at high 
water warped out of dock into the stream. 



*?^** 
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ON THE VOTAQE. 

HE jiext day the Paramatta weighed anchor and 
proceeded down the river. Beuben had no 
time to look at the passing ships, for he was 
fully occupied with the many odd jobs which 
are sure to present themselves when a ship gets under 
weif^ The wind was favourable, and the Paramatta ran 
down to tlie mouth of the Medway before the tide had 
ceased to ebb. She anchored for three hours and then 
made her way np to Chatham, where she brought up close 
to the government yard. It was not till late in the evening 
that Beuben had finished bis work and was at liberty to look 
round and to take an interest in what was going on on deck. 

"This ia your first voyage, my lad, I reckon)" an old 
stulor, who was standing leaning gainst the bulwark smoking 
his pipe, remarked. 

" Yes," Reuben said cheerfully, " this is my first voyage. 
I have shipped as carpenter, you know, to work my way 
out to Sydney." 

"You could not have chosen a better ahip than this 'ere 
barkee," the sailor eaid; "though I wish she hadn't got 
them convicts on board. She will sail all the faster, 'cause. 
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fOQ 366, instead of being choked up with cargo, the deck 
below there baa been eet aside for tbem; that will make easy 
sailing and quick sailing; but I don't like tbem for all tbat^ 
They are a lot of trouble, and they has to be watched night 
and day. There's never do saying what they might be up to; 
there's mostly trouble on board with them. Then one can't 
help being sorry for the poor chaps, though they does look 
such a villainous bad lot. They are treated mostly like 
dogs, and I have been on board ships where the rations was 
hot what a decent dog would look at" 

"But I thought there was regular food according to r. 
scale," Reuben said. 

"Ay, there's that," the sailor replied, "and the govern- 
ment ofBcers see that the quantity's right; but, Lor' bless 
you ! they don't trouble a^ to quality, and some of the owners 
buys up condemned stores and such Uke; anything, thinks 
they, is good enough for a convict ship — biscuits as is drop- 
ping to pieces, salt junk as 'as been twenty years in cask, 
and which was mostly horse to begin with. No wonder as 
they grumbles and growls; a convict is a man, you see, 
though he be a convict^ and it ain't in human nature to eat 
such muck as that without gronling." 

"What tonnage is the vesaell" Reuben asked. 

" 'Leven hundred and fifty ton, and as fine and roomy 
a ship as there is in the trade, and well officered. I have 
made three vyages with the captain and first mate, and the 
second mate was with us on the last vyage." 

"How many hands are there altogether?" 

"Twenty-five, counting you as one, and not a-counting 
the two stewards." 
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" We are going to take some passengerB, I see," Beuben 
said. " I have been at vork putting up pegs and shelves 
for them." 

" Yes, there's eight or ten paasengera, I hears," the sailor 
said. " Passengers don't mostly like going by convict ships, 
but then the fares are lower than by other vessels, and tliat 
tempts a few. Besides, the Paramatta is known to be a 
fast ship, and the skipper has a good name, ao we shall have 
a better class of passengers, I expect, than usually voyages 
with convict ships; and besides the passengers there will be 
the officer of the convict guard and a surgeon, so we shall 
be pretty full aft" 

"And what will my duties be when we are at sea?" 

"It just depends on the captain," the sailor said. "Yon 
will be put in a wateh and work with the others, except 
that they may not send you aloft, that depends on the terms 
that you shipped." 

"I shipped as carpenter and to make myself generally 
useful, and to obey orders. I shall be happy to do any- 
thing I can; hard work is better than doing nothing any 
day." 

" That's the sort, my lad," the sailor said heartily. "Now 
I am sail-maker, but, bless your heart! except putting a 
patch on a sail now and then there's nothing to do that 
way, and when not so wanted I am one of the ordinary crew. 
Still if you works your passage it ain't to be expected as 
they will drive you the same as a man as is paid. He's a 
fair man is the skipper, and you won't find yourself put upon 
on board the Faramatia." 

"Can't I go up aloft nowl" Reuben asked. "I would 
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rather accustom myself to it while we are lying steady, than 
go up when the wind's blowing and she is heeling over." 

" Go up I to be sure you can, and I will go ap with you 
and tell you some of the names of the ropes, and put you 
up to things. There's a pleasure in helping a lad who seems 
in any way teachable. Some of they boys as comes on board 
a ship ain't worth their salt in these days." 

The sailor led the way up the shrouds. Eeuben found it 
much more difficult than it looked. He had seen the sailors 
running up and down, and it looked as easy as mounting a 
ladder; but the slackness of the ratlines, which, aa the 
sailor told him, was the name of the pieces of rope which 
answered to the rounds of a ladder, made it at first awkward. 
When they reached the main-top the sailor told him to sit 
down and look round quietly, till he became accustomed to 
dio height 

"It looks mmatund and risky at first," he said, "but 
when you get accustomed tp it, you will feel just as safe 
when you are astraddle the end of a yard, and the ship 
rolling fit to take her masts out, as if you were standing on 
the deck." 

As Reuben had heard the sailors laughing and joking 
aloft, as they hauled out the earings of the sails, he had no 
doubt that what the sailor said was true; but it seemed to 
him that he should never accustom himself to sit at the end 
of a spar with nothing but the water at a vast depth 
below. 

It would be bad even with the ship lying quiet as at pre- 
sent, it would be terrible with the vessel in a heavy sea. 

The sailor now told him the names of the masts and stays. 
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giving him a general idea of tlie work aloft, and presently 
asked him whether he would like to return to the deck dow or 
to mount a bit higher. Although Beuben was now becoming 
accustomed to the poSttlou, he would, had he consulted his 
inner feehngs, have rather gone down than np, but he 
thought it was better U> put a good face on it, and to accus- 
tom himself at once to what he would probably have to do 
sooner or later. Holding on tight then, and following the 
instructions of his companion, he made hla way up until 
he was seated on the cap of the to|^llant mast, holding 
tight to the spar which towered stilt higher above him. He 
was surprised at the size and strength of the spars, which 
had looked so light and slender from below. 

" Very well done, lad," the sailor said approvingly. " You 
would make a good sailor in time if you took to a seafaring 
life. There's not one in ten as would get up there the 
first time of going aloft You don't feel giddy, do youT" 

" No," Reuben replied, " I don't think I feel giddy, hut 
I feel a strange shaky feeling in my legs." 

"That will soon pass ofT," the sailor stud. "You look at 
them hills hebind the town, and the forts and works up 
there. Don't think about the deck of the vessel or anything, 
but just as if you were sitting in a chair watching the 
hills." 

Reuben did as the sailor instructed him, and as he did so 
the feeling of which he was before conscious passed com- 
pletely away. 

" I feel aD right now," he said, after sitting quietly for a 
few minutes. 

"All right, then; down we go. Don't look below, hut 
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just keep your eyes in front of you, and never leave go of 
one grip till you make sure of the next" 

Five minutes later he stood on the deck. 

"Well done, my lad, for the first time," the first mate 
Biud as Reuben put his foot on the deck. " I have had my 
eye on you. I shouldn't have let you go beyond the top 
at the first trial ; but I didn't think you would go higher till 
you were fairly up, otherwise I should have hailed you 
from tiie deck. You ought not to have taken him up above 
the top, Bill If he had lost his head it would have been 
all up with him.'' 

" I could see he wasn't going to lose bis head. Trust me 
for not leading a young hand into danger. He was a little 
flustr&ted when he got into the top, but after he had sat 
down a bit his breath come quiet and regular again, and I 
could see there was no chance of his nerve going." 

The next morning soon after daybreak the dockyard 
boate began to row alongside with grey-coated convicts. 

Reuben watched them as they came on board with a 
sort of fascination, with their closely cut hair, bullet heads, 
and evil faces. Although he had no doubt that the re- 
pulsive expression was due partly to the cloae-cut hair, 
and shaved faces, and their hideous garb, he could scarcely 
repress a shudder as he looked at them. In some faces 
an expression of brutal ferocity was dominant, others had 
a shifty, cunning look no less repnlsiva There were a few 
good-humoured faces, one or two so diiTerent from the others, 
that Itenben wondered whether they were innocent victims 
of circumstances as he had so nearly been. 

Not till now did he quite realize how great his escape had 
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been. The thought that he might have had to spend the 
rest of hJB life herding with such men aa theae made him 
feel ahnost siclc, and he thanked God more fervently even 
than he had done when the verdict was returned which re- 
stored him to his liberty, that he had been saved from such 
a fate. 

A hundred and eighty convicts came on board. They 
were in charge of ten warders with loaded muskets, and an 
hour later a party of twenty marines under the charge of 
an officer also embarked. They were on their way out to 
join a ship in Australian waters, and were to aid the warders 
in keeping the convicts in good order. The wind being 
favourable, no time was lost after the marines had come on 
board. The moorings were cast off and sails hoisted, and 
the Paramatta made her way ^;ainst the tide to Uie mouth 
of the Medway, and there dropped her anchor to wait until 
the tide began to ebb, for the wind was so light that little 
would have been giuned by an attempt to proceed at once. 
Sail was made again as soon as tide turned, and on turning 
out next morning at daylight, for he had not yet been 
assigned to a watch, Eeuben found that the ship was lying 
at anchor in the Downs. Two or three hours passed. 

"What are we doing here. Bill!" 

"We are waiting for the passengers; they are all coming 
on hoard here. I expect that big lugger you see running 
out direct for na 'aa got them on board." 

" I wonder they didn't come on board when we started," 
Beuben siud ; " I should think it would have been pleasanter 
than coming all the way down to Dover by coach." 

" So I should think, my lad ; but you see it ain't every 
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dme as a ship has the luck we've had. It's a loDg job 
coming down to the Downs if the wind don't serve; we 
might have been beating about there at the mouth of the 
Thames for a week; so you see most of these longshore 
chaps like to send their traps on board while the vessel's in 
. the docks, and then to come down here and stop till she 
comes round." 

In a few minutes the Ingger was alongside, the gangway 
was lowered, and the passengers began to come on board. 
They were, as the sailor had said they would be, some ten 
in number. There were six men, four ladies, and three 
children, the latter not counting as regular passengers, as 
they were stowed away in their parents' cabins. The convicts 
who were on deck looked over the bulwarks and cracked 
coarse jokes among themselves as the passengers ascended 
the gangway. Reuben found that only one-third of the 
number were allowed on deck at once. Two soldiers paced 
up and down the deck on gatvtd of the hatchway leading 
below, and two sentries were posted at ether points. 

A number of small boxes, bags, coats, and cloaks were 
handed up, and then the rope was cast ofT, and the lugger 
made her way back to Dover, and the Paramatta again 
got under sail. While they had been waiting the chief mate 
had told B«tiben that, according to the captain's orders, be 
would henceforth be in his watcli. 

" As you are not regularly shipped as a sailor," the mate 
said, " the captain does not wish you to go aloft unless by 
your own desire; but there will he plenty of work for you 
to do on deck, hauling at the braces, scrubbing, and so on." 

"I should be glad to do my work with the rest,' 
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Reuben said, " as soon as I feel I can be useful aloft I was 
up two or three times yesterday, and hope in a few days to be 
qnite accustomed to it." 

" I have noticed you, my lad, and you could not be in 
better hands than Bill's. He is a capital sailor, and as he 
has taken to yon, and you are willing to learn, you will be a 
useful hand before we get to Sydney; and even if you never 
go to sea again all your life, you will lind that you have 
learned a great deal that ib useful on board the Paramaila," 

The fine weather which the Paramatta had experienced so 
far speedily left her. The sky grew overcast, and the wind 
freshened fast, and the next morning the ship was stagger- 
ing under close-reefed canvas in the teeth of the south- 
westerly gale. 

For the next three days Benben made no advance in sea- 
manship, being prostrated with seasickness. At times he 
crept out from the forecastle, and tried to lend a band when- 
ever he saw a party of men hauling at a rope, but the mo- 
tion of the ship was so great that he could scarce keep his 
feet on the slippery decks, and at last the mate ordered him 
to go back to the forecastle and remain there until he 
recovered somewhat from his sickness. 

" I see you are no skulker, my lad ; but you will do no 
good on deck here, and are not unlikely to get a heavy fall, 
and perhaps a nasty hurt, so you had best lie ofT till you 
get over your sickness." 

Reuben was already drenched to the skin by the spray, 
and felt so weak that he was not sorry to avail himself of 
the mate's orders, and to turn in again to his bunk in the 
forecastle. 
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On the morning of the fourth day he felt himself agsuD, 
and turned out The gale bad almost blown itself out, 
but the sea was very heavy. The fresh air was delightful 
to £euben after the confinement in the forecastle, and as his 
watcb was on deck he at once went up to Bill and asked 
him what he could do. 

"Glad to see you about agin, I{«uben,"the sailor said. 
" YoD have had a worse time of it than most There is a 
lot of difference atween chaps. Some takes it bad, and some 
is never ill from the first. Well, there ain't nothing to do at 
present, but just hold on and get to feel your legs. Don't 
yon try to go Mstoes the deck if the hands are called until 
you are accustomed to it^ else you will get a fall to a cer- 
tainty." 

"Is the gale nearly over, Billl" 

" Why, it's quite over; don't you see that for yourselfl" 

"It seema to me to blow hard now." 

" Blow hard I why, there ain't a capful of wind. It was 
blowing pretty hard yesterday if you like, but not worth 
caUing a gale. If you are lucky you are like to know what 
a gale is when we get south of the Cape. The wind does 
blow there when it has made up ite mind. That's the place 
where they say as the helmsman has to have two men regu- 
lar to hold on his hair." -» 

Reuben laughed. "I think on the whole, Bill, I would 
rather get to Sydney without meeting a storm like that 
Thia has been quite enough for me. Why, some of the waves 
hit the vessel's bow as if they would have knocked it in." 

"Wut till yon have a gale in earnest. Master Reuben, 
and you will know about it then. Of course it seemed 
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worse to you became you were lying there a-doing notbiiig, 
and was weak like with heaving yourself up. If you had 
been on deck you would bave seen as it was nothing worth 
talking about Look at the ship; everything's in its place and 
ship-shape." 

"Why, what baa become of the tall spars aloft," Reuben 
said, looking up. 

" Oh, they were sent down when the wind freshened," 
Bill said-' ''There ain't nothing in that." 

" Where are the convicts. Bill ) " 

" Ob, they are all battened down below," the sailor said 
carelessly. "They only come up for an airing when the 
weather is fine. Thoy are like the passengers; only, instead 
of pleasing themselves, their ways are marked out for 
them." 

" Have any of the passengers been up^" 

" Two or three of the men have shown and a gaL It ain't 
her first voyage, I'll bet. A pretty thing she is, and as straight 
as a mast. She's been on deck off and on ever since we 
started." 

The next morning the sea moderated greatly, and the wind 
having gone round to the south-east, the Paramatta made 
the most of it to get west as far as possible before turning 
her head to the south. 

"That's a slice of luck," Bill Hardy said to Reuben; 
"there's nothing like getting well off at the sUrt With 
luck now we oughtn't to see the land till we make the Cape." 

"But I would rather see the land. Bill. When one is 
going half round the globe it is pleasant to touch at ports on 
the way and to get a glimpse at foreign peoples and ways." 
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"Ay, I like a spree on shore," BUI agreed, "but after all 
it don't last long; and when you are near land there's always 
the chance that the wind may shift round and you.may find 
yourself dead on a lee shore. The skipper gets anziouB and 
the mates out of temper, and if it does come on to blow 
hard from the wrong quarter, there's never no saying what 
will come of it 

" No, my lad, there's nothing like a good open sea with 
no land within five hundred miles of you at the least. The 
coast of Africa ain't a pleasant neighbour. What with the 
low shores, which you don't see till you are pretty nigh close 
to them, what with the currents and the changeable winds, 
and the precious bad look-out there is if you do get cast 
ashore, I tell you the wider berth you gives it the better." 

The next morning was so fine and bright that all the pas- 
sengers were on deck, and after breakfast the word was 
passed forward that the carpenter was wanted. Ketiben 
found that he was wanted to nail some strips of wood on the 
fioor of some of the cabins to prevent the boxes from shoot- 
ing out from under the berths when the vessel rolled. As he 
was at work at one of these, a young lady came to the door 
of the cabin and uttered a little exclamation of surprise at 
seeing Reuben kneeling on the floor. Then, seeing what he 
was doing, she said : 

" Oh, you are the carpenter, I supposel" 

" Yes, miss." 

" I wish you would screw on some pegs I brought with me 
to bai% things upon. Everything does get thrown about so 
when the ship's rolling. They are in that trunk if you will 
not mind pulling it out." 
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Reuben palled out the trunk, which the girl opened, and 
after some search produced half a dozen iron clothes pegs. 
She showed him where she wished them screwed ou, and 
stood looking on while he carried out her iostmctiona. 

"Are you the ship's carpenter (" 

"Yes, miss." 

" You seem very young for a carpenter, don't you !" 

"I am young," Keuben replied smiling, "and this is my 
first voyage. Fortunately for me, the hand who was engi^ed 
hurt himself just as the vessel was sailing, so I obtained the 
berth. So far it does not appear that it is a difficult one." 

The girl looked at him a little curiously. His manner of 
talk and conversation differed so much from the sailors in 
general. 

"Are you reallya carpenter 1" she aaked. "You don't 
look like a carpenter." 

"Yes, I am really a carpenter," Keuben answered; "at 
least I am a mill-wright by trade. We are a sort of half and 
half between carpenter and smith. la there anything else)" 
he asked as he finished screwing the last screw. 

"No, nothing else, thank you," the girl answered; "that 
will do very nicely, and I am much obliged to you." 

After finishing his work in the cabins Reuben went for- 
ward. 

"Captain," the young lady said as she went upon deck, 
" I have been talking to that young carpenter of yourB. I 
am quite interested in him. Is he really a carpenter) He 
does not talk a bit like one." 

" I believe so, Miss Hudson," the captain replied. "At least 
he produced an excellent testimonial from his last employer 
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when I engaged him. Of course it might not have been 
genuina If there had been time I ebould have made more 
inquiriea, bnt he was well-apoken and had an earnest look 
about him. But, now you mention it, I don't know that it 
is very wise letting him go into all the cabins when I know 
so little about bim." 

"Oh, I never thought of that! "the girl exclaimed. "lam 
sure he looks honest It was only because he Bpoke so well 
that I mentioned it" 

" He seems to be a sharp young fellow," tie captain re- 
marked, " and I Bee that he has takeu to going aloft with the 
rest of the crew ahready. He is an emigrant rather than a 
Bailor, for be has only Bhipped for a passage. I don't know 
whether he is going to join a man out there; but if not, he 
is certainly yonng to go out on his own account I do not 
think he'a more than eighteen. He looks so young he cannot 
have served all his time at his trade." 

"I really feel quite interested in him. Captain Wilson," 
the girl said, turning to a gentleman standing by who had 
been listening to the conversation. "I wish, if you get an 
opportunity, you would get into conversation with this 
carpenter of oura and find out something about him," 

"I will, if you hke, Misa HudEon; but I don't suppose 
there's much to find out, and what there is he's not likely to 
tell me. From what yen say I should guess that he had had 
a bad master and had run away." 

"But the captain said he had good testimonials," Miss 
Hudson persisted. 

"As to testimonial B," the gentleman said, "anyone can 
write a testimonial." 
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"How Buspicioua you are. Captain Wilson!" the girl 
latigbed. "That's the -woret of being a police officer and 
having to do with criminais. You think whoever you come 
across is a rogue until you find out he is an honest man. 
Now I think everyone is honest till I find him out to be a 
rogue." 

" My way is the safest," the officer laughed. " At any- 
rate, on board this ship there are five rogues to each honest 
man." 

" Ah, but that's not a fair average," the girl objected. "Of 
course in the colony one has to be careful, considering that 
half the shepherds and stockmen are convicts, and I must 
own that the natives are nearly all thieves; but how could 
it be otherwise when England sends all its rogues out to usi 
You see when free labour gets more abundant, and we can 
do without convicts, the colonists will protest against it." 

" Very likely they will," the officer agreed; " but what is 
England to do if she has nowhere to send her rogues T' 

" That is her business," Miss Hudson said carelessly. 
" There is no reason why they should be shoved on to us. 
In the old time when there were no colonies England managed 
somehow, and I suppose she could do so again." 

' ' She managed in a very short way," Captain Wilson said 
" She hung them as fast as she caught them. It did not 
matter much what the offence was, whether stealing a loaf 
or killing a roan, but she could hardly go hack to that now." 

"No, she could not," Miss Hudson agreed; "but I have 
no doubt she can find something useful for them to do when 
she has to keep them at home. Don't you think so, captain t" 

" I daresay she could," the captain answered. "Certainly 
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if I were a colonist living in a lonely part of the country I 
should object to transportation, for, what with the natives 
and bush-rangers and bad characters generally, no one can 
say their life is safe." 

"Oh, it's not so bad as that, captain {"Miss Hudson said 
iDdignantly. "You are giving the place a bad character." 

" I think Captain Wilson will agree it's a true one," the 
captain said smiling. "£h. Captain Wilson}" 
■ " I am afraid so," the latter replied. " I know they keep 
me pretty busy. However, after a year's holiday I must not 
grumble if I find plenty to do when I get there." 

The voyage down to the Cape was wholly uneventful. 
The Paramalla vaa most fortunate in her weather, and 
beyond trimming the sails the crew had a very easy time of 
it Captain Wilson had, as he promised Miss Hudson, 
taken the opportunity when Keuben was sitting idly on 
deck of having a chat with him, but be did not learn much 
in the course of the conversation. 

"Your young carpenter puzzles me, Miss Hudson," he 
said to her at dinner; "he is certainly an altogether excep- 
tionally well-spoken yoimg fellow for his condition of life, 
but I can't quite make him out I think that he has worked 
as a null-wright; he spoke openly and without hesitation as 
to his work, but how it is he has thrown it up and emigrated 
so young I can't make out Of course he cannot have served 
his time, and yet somehow I don't think that he has run 
away, from the manner in which he spoke of his employer. 
He has no friends whatever in the colony, as far as I could 
learn. I should say he has certainly been fairly educated, 
and yet he seems, from his own account, to have worked 
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three or four years at his trade. I certainly like the lad, 
though I own that so far I cannot altogether make him out; 
perhaps I shall learn somewhat more about him before we 
get to tlie end of the voyage, and in that case I will tell you 
all I know." 

Miss Hudson was the daughter of a wealthy flock owner, 
or, as he was called, squatter, in New South Wales. Her 
father and mother were on board the ship with her. This 
was her fifth voyage; she had gone out as a baby with her 
parents, and had returned to England at the age of ten to 
be educated. When eighteen she had joined her mother 
and father in Australia, and two years later had come with 
them to Europe and had spent some months travelling on 
the Continent. They were now on their way back to the 
colony. The only other single lady among the passengers 
of the ParamaUa was going out under the charge of the 
captain to fill a place aa governess in a family in Sydney. 
Misa Furley was somewhat quiet, but a friendship had 
naturally sprang up between her and Miss Hudson, as the 
only two young women on board the ship; and the life and 
high spirits of the young colonist, and the musical acquire- 
ments of Miss Furley, helped to make the voyage pass plea- 
santly for the passengers in the ParamaUa. Captain Wilson 
had a good tenor voice and sang well, and one of the other 
passengers was able to furnish a bass. Almost every even- 
ing, as the ship was running down the tropics before a gentle 
favouring breeze, the sound of solo and glee singing rose 
from the little party gathered on the poop, and even the 
convicts on deck forward ceased their talk and listened to 
the strains. 
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Although the paas^e had been a pleasant one there vas 
a general feeling of satisfaction when the ship dropped her 
anchor in Table Bay. Most of the passengers went on shore 
at once to take op their quarters at the hotel till she 
saUed again. The captain sud that it wonld take at least a 
couple of days to fill np the water tanks and take in a supply 
of fresh provisions. On the afternoon of the second day 
Reuben asked penniBsion of the first mate to go ashore for 
a few houra. 

"Certainly, Whitney," the ofGcersaid; "you have proved 
a very useful hand on the way out, which is more than 
most do who work their passage. Nine out of ten of them 
are not worth their salt, to say nothing of the rest of their 
rations. Yon can stay on shore to-night if you like, but 
you must come off early in the morning; we hope to get 
away in good tim[^" 

On landing, Reuben was much struck with the variety of 
the scene. In the etreets of Cape Town were men of many 
typea Here wag the English merchant and man of business 
looking and dressing just as he would at home. Names 
over the shop doors were for the most part Dutch, as was 
the appearance of the majority of the white men in the 
streets. Dutch farmers in broad hats and homespun gar- 
ments, mounted on rough ponies, clattered along through 
the streets. The manual work was for the most part done 
by swarthy natives, while among the crowd were numbers 
of Malays, with dark olive skins, small eyea, and jet-black 
hair, their women being arrayed in every shade of gaudy 
colour. 

For some time Reuben wandered about the streets, greatly 
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amused at all he saw. Towards evening he turned his face 
towarde the sea, as he bad no wish to avail himself of the 
penniBsion given him to sleep on shore. Presently he 
encountered Miss Hudson and Miss Fuiley walking the 
other way. The former nodded brightly, for she had several 
times spoken to Reuben since their first acquaintanceship. 
Keuben touched his hat and proceeded on his way He had 
gone but a tew yards when he heard a loud cry, and every- 
one darted suddenly into ahops or round comers. 

Looking round in surprise Reuben saw what had caused 
the movement. A Malay, with his long hair streaming 
down his shoulders was rushing down the street, giving 
vent to terrible yells; in his hand he held a crease, with 
which, juet as Reuben looked round, he cut down a native 
who had tried too late to make his escape. The two English 
girls, confused and alarmed at the sudden outburst^ and un- 
able, until too late, to comprehend the cause of it, stood 
alone in the middle of the street, and, too terrified now to 
move, clung to each other, regardless of the shouts to fly 
raised by people at the windows and doors. 

The Malay, with a howl of exultation, made at them with 
uplifted crease. Reuben sprang forward, passed the tenified 
women when the Malay was within four paces of them, and 
threw himself with all his force upon him. The Malay, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the ladies, was taken by surprise 
by the assault, and his crease had not time to fall when 
Reuben sprang upon him. 

The shock threw both to the ground, Reuben, as he fell, 
throwing both arms round his adversary. The Malay 
struggled furiously, and the combatants rolled over and over 
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on the ground. Strong as Reuben vtu, the frenzy of the 
Malay gave him greater power, and the lad felt he could 
not long retain his grip of the arm with which the Malay 
strove to use his crease. Help, however, was not long in 
coming. A native policeman ran up at full speed and 
brought his heavy club with his full force down on the 
head of the Malay. 

The hitter's limbs at once relaxed, and Reuben sprang to 
his feet breathless, but not seriously harmed, although the 
blood was freely flowing from some slight wounds he had 
received from the Malay's sharp-edged weapon. 
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^S Beuben looked round upon gaming his feet, he 
saw Miss Hudson standing by the side of her 
companion, who had fallen fainting to the 
ground. Mr. Hudson and Captain "Wilson, 
running at their full speed, were within a few paces of the 
girls. They bad entered a shop to make a purchase while 
the ladiee strolled on, and although they had rushed out 
on hearing the alann, they were too far off to render assist- 
ance, and, impotent to help, had seen with horror the terrible 
death which threatened the ladies. 

Frances Hudson had not uttered a word from the moment 
when the Malay rushed down upon them, but as her father 
came up she turned round and burst into tears aa he clasped 
her in his arms. 

As soon B8 it was seen that the Malay was no longer dan- 
gerous the people poured out again from the houses and 
shops. 

It was no very unusual thing in Cape Town for the 
Malays to run amuck, and many of those in the streets 
hurried off in the direction from which the man had come to 
inquire how many victims had fallen to his deadly crease. 
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and to Bee whether any friends were among them. On the 
Malay himself no one spared a moment's attention ; a second 
tremendous blow with the policeman's club had dashed out 
hia brains, for Malays running amuck were always killed 
upon the epot, partly in order to save further trouble with 
them, partly to strike terror into others. 

Many of the by-standers gathered round Reuben, seized 
him by the hand, patting him on the shoulder, and praising 
him for the courage with which he had faced the mad- 
dened savaga A minute later Mr. Hudson forced his way 
through the crowd. Miss Furley bad already been raised 
and carried into a shop. 

"Go in with her, my dear," Mr, Hudson said to hie 
daughter; "I will bring him to you directly. My brave 
fellow!" he exclaimed as he made his way to Eeuben and 
grasped his hand, " how can I thank you for saving my child's 
lifel It seemed to us that she was lost, and that nothing 
could save her, when we saw you dash past her and throw 
yourself unarmed upon the madman. It was a noble deed, 
indeed. You are not badly hurt, I hope," be added, as he 
saw the blood streaming down Benben's face and arm 

"Nothing to speak of, sir," Reuben replied, "at least, I 
think not; but I feel rather queer from this loss of blood. I 
had better get myself bandaged up." And indeed Reuben 
was turning very pale, partly from the relaxation of the ten- 
sion of the struggle, partly, as he sud, from loss of blood. 

"Stand backl" Mr. Hudson cried; "don't press upon 
him, the lad is nearly fainting. One of you help me get 
him into a shop. Where is the nearest surgeon to be 
foundt" 
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It was as much as Eeubea could do to walk across the 
street, aided by his two supporters. A strong glass of Cape 
smoke, as the native spirit is called, and water revived him 
somewhat It was some minutes before a surgeon arrived, 
for five persons had been terribly wounded and two killed 
by the Malay on hia course, and the surgeons near were 
busily employed. 

"Not very serious," the surgeon said as soon as he 
examined Reuben's wounds; "very different affairs from 
those I have just come from." 

"I had hold of his hand," Reuben said, "eo that he 
couldn't strike; they are only cuts he made in trying to get 
hia arm free." 

"That on your arm will not trouble you, though it has 
bled pretty freely; the one down your face is fortunately of 
no great consequence, except that it has cut down to the 
bone on the brow and cheek. If it had been an inch further 
back it would have severed the temjwral artery. You have 
had a narrow escape of it. As it is, you will get off with a 
scar which may last for some time, but as it is an honour- 
able one perhaps you won't so much care. However, I will 
bring it together as well as I can, and stitch it up, and it 
may not show much." 

The wound was sewn up and then bandaged, as was that 
on the arm, the other and slighter wounds were simply 
drawn together by slips of plaster. When all was done, 
Reuben aaiil to Mr. Hudson : 

" I shall do very well now, sir. I am sure you must wish 
to go to Miss Hudsoa I will ait here a bit longer and then 
go on hoard the ship." 
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" You wjU do QOttiing of the kind," Mr. Hudson said. 
" 1 have just sent for a vehicle, and yon Trill come to the 
hotel and get into bed at once. You are not fit to stand 
now, but I hope a good night's rest will do jou good." 
Reuben would have protested, but at this moment a vehicle 
arrived at the door, and with it CaptaJn Wilson entered. 

" I have just taken your daughter and Miss Furley to the 
hotel, Hudson," he said. "They are both greatly shaken, 
and no wonder. So I thought it better to see them back 
before coming in to shake hands with our gallant young 
friend here." 

" He has lost a good deal of blood, Wilson, and I am just 
taking him off to get him to bed in the hotel So we won't 
do any thanking till the morning," Mr. Hudson said, seeing 
that Reuben's lip quivered and he was incapable of bearing 
any further excitement. 

" Do you take one of bia arms and I will take the other, 
and get him into that trap." 

A quarter of an hour later Reuben was in bed at the 
hotel Mr. Hudson brought him up a basin of clear soup; 
having drunk this he turned over and was in a very few 
minutes asleep. The captain and most of the other passen- 
gers were at the same hotel, and there was great excitement 
when the news arrived of the terrible danger the two girls 
hod run. Mrs. Hudson had from her early life been accus- 
tomed to emergencies, and the instant the §^Ib arrived she 
took them up to the room they shared between them and 
insisted upon their going at once to bed, after partaking of 
a cup of tea. 

"What am I to do for this young fellow, Wilson?" Mr. 
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Hudson aeked, as, having seen his patient comfortably 
in bed, he returned down-etaits and took a seat in the 
verandah by hia fellow-paaaeuger. "I owe Frances' life to 
him, and there is nothing I wouldn't do for him. The ques- 
tion is whati One dbea not like to offer money to a man 
for such a service aa this." 

" No," Mr. Wilson i^eed, " especially in his case. The 
young fellow appears to me very much above his conditioa 
Your daughter first pointed it out to me, and I have since 
chatted vith him several times, and find him a very auperior 
young fellow. Certainly his education has been very dif- 
ferent from that of most men in his condition of life, and I 
should have taken him for a gentleman who had got into 
some scrape and run away, had it not been that he seems to 
have been regularly apprenticed to his trade. Still there is 
something a little mysterious about him. I asked him casu- 
ally what part of the country he came from. He hesitated 
a moment and then said, From the south of England. Of 
course I did not ask any further questions, as it was dear 
he did not care about naming the precise locality, or he 
would not have given so vague an answer. I feel as deeply 
indebted to him as you do." 

Mr. Hudson nodded. Only the evening before arriving 
at Cape Town Captain Wilson had spoken to him on the 
matter of his afi'ection for his daughter, and had asked his 
permission to speak to Frances. They had known each 
otiher in the colony, but had not been intimate until thrown 
together on board the Paramaita. Seeing that she was an 
only child, and that her father was considered one of the 
wealthiest squatters in the colony. Captain Wilson had 
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feared that Mr. Hudson wonld not approve of him aa a 
Buitor, and had therefore broached the Bubject to him before 
speaking to her. Mr. Hudson, however, had raised no ob- 
jections. 

" You have taken a manly and proper course in speaking 
to me first," he said; "just what I should have expected 
from you. I own that with the fortune the girl will have 
some day, I have always looked for her making what they 
call a good match and settling down in the old country ; but 
I may tell you that while she has been in Europe she has 
had several opportunities of so doing if she would have 
taken them. She did not think fit to do so, and I have 
always made up my mind not to influence her in any way, 
providing she didn't fix her choice upon one whose character 
I disapproved. Certainly I have no reasons for so doing in 
tiie present case. Your character stands high in the colony, 
and personally, as yon are well aware, I like you exceedingly. 
What Frances' feelings in the matter are I have no means of 
knowing: There is no doubt she likes you, but aa to any- 
thing more it is for you to find out. You will have plenty 
of time between this and Sydney. Anyhow yon have my 
hearty approval of your wooing. I think, between ourselves, 
you know, you must not expect at first any very cordial 
approval on the part of her mother. She had an idea, 
yon know, that Frances would marry a duke at least, and 
an oflfer from a prince of the blood would not have sur- 
prised her. It is a great disappointment to her that she 
should have returned unmarried, and she has already been 
talking to me about our returning to England in another 
couple of years. So she will not take quite kindly to it at 
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first; bat you mttstn'l mind that Fond of Francea as she is, 
she will soon come round if she finds that the girl's happi- 
ness is really concerned in the matter. Take my advice and 
don't push it till we get near the end of the voyage. If 
Fnmces says yes, she is the soil; of girl to stick to it, and as 
I am with you you may be quite sure it will come right in the 
long run; but we might not have a very pleasant time of it 
during the remainder of the voyage, you know, and as things 
Iiave gone on so pleasantly, it would be a pity to spoil theuL" 

Thus it was that Mr. Hudson nodded when the young 
officer of the constabulary said that his indebtedness to 
Beuben was equal to hia own. 

" Yea," he said, " if it had been one of the sailors I could 
have set the matter right by drawing a big cheque, and I 
shouldn't have cared how big, but with this young fellow I 
do not quite see my way. However, I will shift the respon- 
sibility by leaving the matter in Frances' hands — women are 
much better hands at things of thla sort that require a light 
touch than we are. I do not wonder that she and Miss 
Furley are shaken; I feel abaken myeell I shall never 
foi^et that scene, and the two girls standing there and that 
wild Malay rushing at them. My tegs seemed to give way 
under me, and I thou^t I should have fallen down." 

"I felt bad myself, sir," Captain Wilson said. "I have 
been in some tough fights with bush-rangers and natives, but 
I never had that sort of feeling before. One ran, but one 
felt it was no use running, as all must be over before we 
could get there. When it was over I felt as weak as a 
child." 

" Don't let us talk any more about it," Mr. Hudson said 
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rising. " I doubt whether I shall get a wink of Bleep now, 
and I am eore I eha'n't if we go on talking anj more about 
it. Let us take a turn, and have a stiff glass of brandy 
and water afterwards to settle out nen'es before tuiniDg 
in.** 

The passengers by the Paramalta were np early in the 
morning, for the ship waa to sal] at nine. But early as they 
were Eeuben was before tbem, and on Mr. Hudson inquir- 
ing about him aa he turned oat, he was informed that he 
had already gone on board the ship. 

The two ^rls both looked pale when they came down 
to their early breakfast. Both declared, however, that they 
had slept well 

"Yon most give na time, dad, to get np onr roses," Frances 
HudaoD said in reply to her father's remarks as to their ap- 
pearance. "I have no doubt a few days at sea will do it; 
but of course it is only right and proper that young ladies 
should be pale after going through such an adventure as 
we had yesterday. But do not let us talk about it," she 
said wit^ a shudder. " I should like not to be able to think 
about it again for six months. You used to say, dad, that 
I was plucky because I wasn't afraid of wild cattle, and not 
very afraid of the natives or bush-rangers, but I am sure I 
cannot lay claim to any special courage in future, for no 
one in the world could feel more frightened than I did 
yesterday." 

" Well, my dear, you were no worse tJian anyone else, for 
everyone else bolted at the first alarm. The way that street 
was deared was something marvellous." 

"Yes, dad; but I was too frightened to run. Not that 
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it would have been any uee if I had, for he was dose to us 
before we knew what was the matter, and if I could have 
run I don't think Emma could." 

"No, indeed," Mies Furley Baid. "I had no idea of run- 
ning, and even had there been plenty of time I am sure I 
could not have got out of the wtty. Somehow I seemed to 
lose all power to move. I had just shut my eyes and 
thought it was all over when there was a shout and a rush 
and I saw the Malay roll over, and then I made a snatch at 
Frances and rolled over too." 

"It was a terrible moment," Mr. Hudson said. "But I 
agree with Frances that it is better for you to toy and think 
nothing more about it luitil you have perfectly recovered 
your health and spirits." 

" I bear, dad, that the young man that saved ua has gone 
on board ship. I asked directly I was up, because I wanted 



" And I expect, my dear, that he slipped away b 
be didn't want to see you. It sounds rude, doesn't itt but 
I can perfectly understand it." 

"So can I," the girl agreed. "Did you see him this 
morning 1" 

" No, my dear. I came down-stairs only a minute or two 
before you did, and then found that he was gone." 

"Have you thought over what you are going to do, dad, 
for him t" 

"Wilson and I have talked it over, Frances, but at pre- 
sent we don't see our way. It is too serious a matter to 
make up our minds in a hurry. Your mother is in favour 
of giving him a handsome present, but I don't think myself 
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that that would da Men who will do euch deeds as tliat 
are not the sort of men to be paid by money." 

"Oh no, dad I enrely not that Any other possible way, 
but not money." 

" No, my dear; so I thought I have chatted it over witJi 
Wilson, aud we have agreed that the best plan is to leave it 
entirely in your hands." 

" I will think it over, dad," the girl said gravely. " It is 
a serious thing. We owe him our lives, and the least we 
can do is not to hurt his feelings by the way in which we 
try to show our gratitude." 

Reuben had slept well, and on waking soon after daylight 
jumped at once out of bed, and was glad to feel that, except 
for a certain amount of weakness in the legs and stiffness in 
his woonds, he was all right again. He dressed quietly, 
and, as soon as he heard persons moving about in the hotel, 
made his way down to the shore and sat down there to wait 
for a boat from the ship, which was lying some distance oul^ 
and would, he was sure, be sending off early, as there would 
be many things to bring on board before she sailed. 

It was not long before he saw the men descending the 
gangway to the boat alongside, which was soon rowing 
towards the shore. As she approached Reuben saw the 
steward and first mate sitting in the stem seats, and when 
the officer jumped ashore his eye (ell on Reuben. 

"Ah, Whitney," he said, " I am glad to see you about 
When the captain came off last night he told me all abont 
your gallant rescue of the two ladies. I am sony to see 
you bandaged up so much. The captain said you had some 
misty cuts, but I didn't think they were so bad." 
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" They are Dothing to Rpeak about, sir," Reuben replied, 
"tJthough yon would think so from seeing those bandages 
all over one eide of the face and my arm in a sling ; but they 
are no great depth and don't hurt to speak of. They were 
clean cuts with a sharp edge, and don't hurt half as much 
as many a knock I have had with a hammer." 

"Well, we all feel proud of you, my lad. It isn't every- 
one who would face a Malay running amuck without weapons, 
I can tell you." 

" I think any EngUeh sailor would do so, sir, if he saw the 
Malay rushing down upon two ladies. There was no time 
to think about danger one way or the other. The only 
thing to be done was to rush at him, and so I rushed, as 
anyone else would have done." 

" Ah, it's all very well to say so, Whitney, but I have my 
doubts about everyone else rushing. However, I mustn't 
stand talking about it now, as I have my hands full of work. 
The sooner you get on hoard the ship the better. Row 
Whitney back to the ship, lads, and come hack again in an 
hour's time. None of the things will be down here before 
that" 

Reuben stepped into the boat which at once pushed off 
The men rowed easily, for they were anxious to hear the 
particulars of the report which had circulated through the 
ship. Bill Hardy was rowing the stroke oar and did the 
questioning. 

"You may try to make little of it," he said, "but I Ml 
you,.Reuben, it were a right down good thing — a thing any 
man would have right to be proud ot What do you say, 
mates)" 
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There was a general chorua of " Ay, ay." 

"I took you in hand when you came on board, young un," 
Bill went on, " and I looks upon yon as my chick, and I tell 
you I feel proud on you, I felt anre you would turn out a 
good un some day, but I didn't look to see it so quick. 
In oars!" 

The boat ran up alongside the gangway, and Beuben was 
soon upon deck. He was there met by the captain, who had 
just come np as the boat rowed alongside. He shook 
Reuben's band heartily. 

" You are a line young fellow, Whitney, and your mother, 
if you have one, ought to be proud of you; I should be if 
yon were a son of mine. It was a lucky day for us all when 
I shipped you on board the ParaTnaUa, for it would have 
been a heavy day for ns if those two young ladles had been 
killed by that madman yesterday. You look pale, lad, as 
much as one can see of you, and you will have to He by for 
a bit I hear you lost a great deal of blood. Steward, bring 
another cup of cocoa with mine, a large one, and put plenty 
of milk in." 

The captain insisted on Reuben coming to his cabin to 
drink his cocoa. 

" You had best knock off your allowance of spirits till your 
woonds have healed up, lad. I will tell the second mate to 
serve you out port wine instead." 

Reuben now went forward feeling very much the better 
for the cocoa. He again had to receive the hearty congratu- 
lations of the men, and then, rather to escape from this than 
because he felt he needed it^ he turned into his bunk and 
was soon sound asleep. Three hours later he was awakened 
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by the tramp of men overhead, and knew that they were 
shortening the anchor chain and preparing to be off. Going 
out on to the deck he saw that the courses had been dropped 
and the topsails were lying loose in their gaskets. The etew 
were singing merrily aa they worked the capstan. Three of 
the boats already hung from the davits, and two large boats 
were bringing off the passengers and were already within a 
hundred yards of the ship, while the remaining ship's boat, 
with the steward, crowded with fresh stores, was but a short 
way behind them. As soon as the pasaengers were up and 
the shore boats had left she came alongside. 

" Hook on the falls at once," the first mate ordered, " and 
run her up as she is. You can get the things out afterwards." 

The anchor was by this time under the foot. 

"Up with it, hidsl" and the sailora again started at full 
speed on the capstan. The jibs were run up, the courses 
and topsails shaken out and braced, and the Paramatta 
began to steal through the water again for the second portion 
of her voyage. Mr. Hudson and his friend very soon made 
their way forward, and the ship was scarcely under way 
when Eeuben, who wae gazing over the bulwark at the shore, 
felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 

"How are yon to-day, Eeuben; better, I hopet It was 
too bad of you to run off in that way this morning." 

"I am all right now, thank you, sir," Eeuben answered. 
" I felt just a little shaky at first, but the captain gave me 
a cnp of cocoa when I came on board, and I feel now as if I 
were fit for duty again." 

"Oh, nonsense," Mr. Hudson exclaimed, "you mustn't 
think of work for days yet No, you must come aft with 
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me. My daughter and Hiss Furley are most anxious to 
see you, and my wife, too, is longing to add her thanks to 
mine." 

" You are very good, bit, but really I would rather not 
if you will excuse me. It is horrid being thanked and made 
a fuss about just because, on the spur of the moment, one 
did one's duty." 

" That's all very well, Reaben, but you see it wouldn't be 
fair to my daughter. If anyone did you a great service you 
would want to t^ank them, would you uotl" 

"Yes, I suppose so, sir," Beuben answered reluctantly; 
" but really I hate it." 

"I can understand your feelings, my lad, but you must 
make up your mind to do it When anyone puts others 
under a vast obligation to him he mnst submit to be thanked, 
however much he may shrink from it. Come along, it wiU 
not be very dreadful" 

Reuben saw that there was no getting out of it, and 
followed Mr. Hudson along the deck, feeling, however, more 
ashamed and uncomfortable even than he did when standing 
in the dock as a criminal Captain Wilson walked beside 
him; hitherto he had nof spoken, but he now laid his hand 
quietly upon Reuben's shoulder. 

"My lad," be said, "I am not a man to talk much, but 
believe me that henceforth I am your friend for lif&" 

Reuben looked up with a little smile which showed that 
he understood. He had often, indeed, watched the young 
ofiGcer and Miss Hudson together, and had guessed that they 
were more than mere acquaintances. 

The passengers were, with the exceptJon of the three 
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ladies, all gathered on the poop. But Frances bad proposed 
to her mother that they should eee Renben in the cabin alone, 
as she felt that it would be a severe ordeal to the lad to be 
publicly thanked. Captwn Wilson ascended to the poop 
and joined the others there, while Mr. Hudson went alone 
into the cabin. The three ladies were awaiting him there. 
Frances came forward first; the tears were standing in her 
eyes. 

" You have saved my life," she said softly, " at the risk 
of your own, and I thank you with all my heart, not only 
for my own sake but for that of my father and mother, 
who would have been childless to-day had it not been for 
you." 

"I need no thanks, Miss Hudson," Reuben said quietly; 
his shyness had left him as he entered the cabin. "It will 
aU my life be a source of pleasure and gratification to me 
that I have been able to have been of service to so bright 
and kind a lady." 

" I am not less grateful," Miss Furley said advancing alsa 
" I shall never forget that dreadful moment, and the feeling 
which darted through my mind as you msbed past us and 
threw yourself upon him, and I felt that I was saved almost 
by a miracle." 

"And you must accept my thanks also," Mrs, Hudson said— 
" the thanks of a mother whose child yon have saved from 
80 dreadful a death. Believe me that there is nothing that 
my husband or myself would not do to show how deeply and 
sincerely we are grateful to yoa" 

Mrs. Hudson, indeed, felt rather a^rioved that she could 
not at once take some active steps towards rewarding the 
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jroung man for B&Ting her daughter's life, and she had been 
unable to understand the ecruples of her husband and 
daughter on the subject It was only, indeed, at their urgent 
entreaty that she had given vay on this point 

"I call it monstrous, Frances," she said ahnoet angrily; 
"of course the young man will expect something more sub- 
stantial than vords. It is only natural that w6 should 
reward him for preserving your life, and it would he a crime 
if we didn't do so. Of course he didn't do it for money at 
the time, but it is absurd to suppose that a young carpenter 
like this, working his way out on board a ship, will object 
to receive a handsome present for such a service as this. 
Our feelings hare a right to he considered as well as his, 
and a nice thing it will be for people to say that Balph 
Hudson and his wife were so stingy and ungrateful that 
they did nothing for the lad who had saved their daughter's 
, lifa" 

"There is no fear of their saying that, mother, everyone 
in the colony knows that there are no more open-handed 
people in New South Wales than you and my father. 
Besides, I do not say that we are to do nothing for him; on 
the contrary I agree with you that it would be wrong indeed 
if we did not I only say, please don't let Uiere be a word 
said about reward now. Let us thank him as one would 
thank a gentleman who had done us a great service." 

" Of course I will do as your father wishes, Frances, but 
I caU it nonsense. If he were a gentleman it would, of 
course, be different; but he is a young carpenter, and, though 
you won't see it, that seems to me to make all the differ- 
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"From what I hare seen of him, mother," Frances per- 
BJsted, "I am sore that he has the feelings of a gentleman 
even if he is not one by birth, about which I am not certain. 
Anyhow, I am much obliged to f ou for letting me have my 
own way." 

" You always do have your own way, Frances," her mother 
laughed. "You get round your father first and then you 
come to me, and what can I do against the two of you." 

Reuben briefly answered Miss Furley and Mrs. Hudson, 
and Mr. Hudson, feeling that the lad would rather get over 
the scene as soon as possible, slipped his arm though his and 
said: 

" Now, Eeuben, you must just come up for a minute on 
the poop. The other passengers are all waiting to shake 
you by the band, and tbey would not foi^ve me if I were 
to let yon run of^ as I know you are wanting to do, without 
a word." 

Accordingly Reuben was taken up to the poop, where the 
passengers all shook hands with htm and congratulated him 
upon his courage. 

"Now, I suppose I can go, sir," he said with a smile to 
Mr. Hudson when this was over. 

"Yes, you can go now," Mr. Hudson laughed. "Most 
young fellows at your age would be glad of an opportunity 
for figuring as a hero, but you talk as if it was one of the 
most painful businesses imaginable." 

" Anyhow, I am glad it's over, Mr, Hudson, I can assure 
yon; and now I think I will turn in again. Considering what 
a night I had I feel wonderfully sleepy." 

It was not until the sun was setting that Reuben appeared 
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again on deck. Shortly after he did so Captain Wilaon 
strolled up to the place where he waa standing. 

" I wiah, Reuben," he said, after a few remarks on other 
subjects, " that you would tell me a little more about your- 
self. You understand that I do not ask from mere inquisi- 
tiveness; but after what has happened, you see, we seem to 
have got into close relationship with each other, and if I 
knew more about you I could the easier see in what way I 
could most really be useful to you out there. Are you 
what you appear to bel" 

" I am, indeed," Keuben replied with a smile. " My history 
is a very simple one. My father was a miller with a good 
business, and, up to the age of ten, it did not appear that 
I should ever be working as a craftsman for my livii^. 
Unhappily at that time my father slipped, one night, into 
the mill-pond and waa drowned, and when Ms affairs came 
to be wound up it was found that be bad speculated disas- 
trously in wheat, and that, after paying all claims, there was 
nothing left. My mother took a httle village shop and I 
went to the village scbooL At first I think I did not work 
very hard, but, fortimately, there was a change in masters, 
and the new one turned out one of the beet friends a boy ever 
had. He pushed me on greatly, and when I was apprenticed 
to a mill-wright he urged me to continue my education by 
working of an evening. I stuck to it hard, and with his 
help learned, therefore, a good deal more than was usual 
in my station of lif& My mother was always particular 
about my speaking, and, what with that and the books, I 
suppose I talk better than they generally do." 

" And is your mother alive^' 
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" Yes, air." 

" But how came yoa to think of emigratiog at your age, 
when, indeed, you cannot have served out your full timet" 

"That, sir," Reuben said gravely, "I cannot tell yoa 
Some day, perhaps, if you care to know, I may bring myself 
to do BO. I may say that it was a serious matter, but that 
I was really in no way to hlame, whatever people may think. 
My conscience is absolutely clear, and yet 1 would rather 
that the story, which I left England to escape, should not 
be known to anyona" 

" I do not seek to know further, Reuben. I think I know 
enough of you to be perfectly sure that you would do nothing 
that was wrong, and I am perfectly willing to take your word 
in the matter. However, I am glad that you have told me 
as much as you have. Your early rearing, your mover's 
care, and the education you have had perfectly account 
for what seemed strange about you before. You have no 
objection, I hope, to my repeating your story to Mr. Hudson, 
who is as much interested in you as 1 auL And now another 
thing. I know that it is painful to him that one to whom 
he is so indebted should be forward here in the forecastle 
instead of being in the cabin. He was afraid of hurting 
your feelings by speaking to you about it, but I know that 
it would be a great relief and pleasure to him and Mrs. 
Hudson if you would allow them to make an arrangement 
with the captain that, for the remainder of the voyage, you 
should be a passenger." 

"I am much obliged to them," Reuben said quietly; "but 
I could not think of accepting such an offer. I am working 
my way out independently, sir, and I owe no one anything. 
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X am really enjoying the passage, and so far there haa been 
no hardship worth speaking of Even putting aside the fact 
that I should not like to accept an obligation which would to 
moat people look like a payment for the Bervice I was for- 
tunate enough to be able to render to Mr. Hudson, I should 
feel out of my element I am very comfortable and get 
on very well with the men, while in the cabin I should 
feel strange and out of placa" 

"I don't think you would seem out of place anywhere, 
Reuben, No one from your manner and conversation would 
judge you to he otherwise than a gentleman by birth, while 
there are several of the pasBengers aft whose talk and methods 
of expression are by no means up to the level of yonis." 

" I should feel uncomfortable myself," Reuben said, "even 
if I didn't make other people uncomfortable. So I think 
that, with all gratitude for the offer, I would very much 
rather remain as I am. Accustomed aa I have been to hard 
work during my apprenticeship, the life here appears to be 
exceedingly easy." 

"Then we will say no more about it," Captain Wilson 
said. " It would have been a pleasure both to me and the 
Hudsons to have you aft, and I am sure you would be well 
received by all the passengers. However, as you think you 
would not be comfortable, we will let the matter drop. 
However, as to your work in the colony, we must have a 
say in that; and I hope that when I thoroughly understand 
your wishes we shall be able to help you forward there." 

" For that I shall be extremely obliged, air. It would be 
a great thing indeed for anyone on landing to have gentlemen 
ready to assist him and push him forward. This is so at 
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home, aod is of course still more the case in a strange 
country. I am very anxious to get on, and atn ready to work 
my hardest to deserve any kindness that may be shown me." 

" Well, we shall have plenty of time to think it over be- 
fore we arrive. I fancy," Captain Wilson went on, looking 
upwards at the sky, "that our wonderful run of good luck 
with regard to the weather is likely to end shortly, and 
that we are in for a gale." 

"Do you think so, sir)" 

" I do, indeed; and if wa do get a gale, it is likely to be a 
serious one. The Cape, you know, waa much feared for its 
terrible storms by the Portuguese, and it has kept up its 
reputation ever since. I think it ix going to give us a taste 
of its quality." 
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Bp^^jjAPTAIK WILSON tells me he thinks we are 

It^HBil "Ay, ay, Reuben; anyone with halt an eye 
V^- —'"l could see that" 

"Which way is it likely to comeV 

" Moat likely froin the north or north-west. At least that's 
the quarter it's likely to settle into; hut there ain't no saying 
which way it may take us. I thought things had been going 
on too smooth to last. N'ow you are going to see what a 
storm is, my lad. You thought it was blowing when we 
went down the Channel" 

" Is it likely to be much heavier than that, Bill ] " 

"Heavier!" the sailor repeated scornfully. "Why, there's 
as much difference between a capful of wind in the Channel 
and a gale off the Cape as there is between a new-bom baby 
and ma" 

"Do they last long generally)" 

'Last! Why they goes on for weeks. There wn't no 
end to them. I've wondered sometimes to myself where all 
the wind comes from and where it goes to, onlass it works 
rgund and round." 

" But it does work round and roond, Bill 1" 
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"Ay, when yon are near the centre of iL ^Vhy, lad, in 
three hours I have gone round the compass three times vith 
the wind dead aft all the time ; but that's only when you are 
near the centre. When you ain't it blows straight, and I 
have known veHsela run for days, ay, for weeks, with the 
wind blowing all the time in the same quarter. Some have 
been blown down right to the edge of the ice south. I have 
been among the icebergs myself two or three times, and I 
guese that many a ship has laid her bones down in the ice- 
fields there, and no news ever come back home as to what's 
come to them; and what makes it wor^e is as we have con- 
victs on board." 

" What difference does that make, BilH" 

"It don't make no difference as long as all goes straight 
and fair. I have heard, in course, of risings; but that's only 
when either the guard are very careless or the men is so bad 
treated that they gets desperate, and is ready to die on the 
off chance of getting free. So far we ain't had no trouble 
with them. The ship is kept liberal, and the poor wretches 
ain't cheated out of the rations as government allows them. 
The officer in chaise seems a good sort, and there's no 
knocking of them about needless; so there ain't no fear of 
trouble as long as things go square : but when things goes 
wrong, and a vessel gels cast away or anything of that kind, 
then there's well-nigh sure to be trouble. The convicts seize 
their opportunity, and it ain't scarce in human nature for 
them not to take it, and then there ain't no saying what 
will happen." 

"Why, what a croaker you are, Bill! I didn't expect that 
from you." 
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"I ain't DO croaker, Eeuben, but I knowa what I knowa. 
I have been through a job like that I au telling you 
of once, and I don't want to do it again. I will tell you 
about it some day. I ain't saying as I expect any such 
thing will happen on board the Paramatta. God forbid. 
She's a tight ehip, and she's got as good officers and crew 
aa ever I sailed with. She has aa good a chance as ever a 
ship had; but when I sees that 'ere sort of sky in these lati- 
tudes I feela as we are in for a tough job." 

The conversation was broken off abruptly by the call of 
the first mate. 

" All hands aloft to shorten sail 1 " 

" The bells is ringing up for the beginning of the per- 
formance, Reuben. Here goes aloft!" 

The next minute the whole of the crew were climbing the 
shrouds, for the watch off duty were all on deck, and the 
order was expected, for the signs of the weather could by 
this time be read by every sailor on board. Above the sky 
waa still bright and blue; but around the whole circle of the 
horizon a mist seemed to hang like a curtain. 

"Smartly, lads, smartly," the captain shouted; "don't 
hurry over your work, but do it with a wiU. I hope we 
have not left it too long, Mr. James. I have held on 
longer than I ought, for evety mile we get away from land 
ia an advantage, and we have been running nearly due 
south ever since I noticed the first falling of the glass when 
wo got up in the morning." 

"I think we shall have time, sir," the mate said. "We 
are going to have it, and no mistake, presently; but it don't 
seem to be coming up fast" 
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" The glass is going down rapidly," the capt&in said. " It's 
down an inch already, and Ie Btill falling. Mr. Mason," he 
went on to the officer in command of the detachment of 
marines, "will you kindly place your men under the orders 
of Mr. James 1 I am going to send down all the upper 
spara, aiid they can be useful on deck." 

Never was the Paramatta stripped more rapidly of her 
sails, for every man was conscious of the ui^ency of the 
work. As soon as the swls were furled, the yards were sent 
dowtL The upper spars followed them, and in little over 
half an hour from the time the men began to ascend 
the shrouds the Paramatta was metamorphosed. Her tall 
tapering masts and lofty spread of sail were gone; every 
apar above the topmaste had been sent down to the deck, 
and she lay under close-reefed topsails, a stay-sail, and a 
storm-jib. The captain gave a sigh of relief as the men be- 
gan to descend the rigging. 

"Thank God, that is safely accomplished. Now we are 
in readiness for what«ver may come." 

He dived into his cabin and returned almost imme- 
diately. 

"The glass has fallen another half inch, Mr. James," 
he said gravely. " I have never but once seen it as low. 
Ladies and gentlemen," he went on, addressing the passen- 
gers, who were gathered in a group, talking in low tones 
and anxiously watching the wall of vapour, which now 
seemed to rise from the water's edge and reach far up into 
the sky, the circle of view extending scarce half a mile in 
any direction; " I must ask you to go below at once. The 
storm may strike us any moment now, and when it does 
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come it will come be&vily. I should like the deck perfectly 
dear, and notimig to disturb my thoughts from the working 
of the ship." 

Reuben had not gone aloft, as he was called back just aa 
he began to ascend the shrouds by the first mate, and ordered 
to go round the cabins and fasten the dead-lights securely. 
When this was done he aided the marines in nailing tar- 
paulins over the cabin sky-lighta, and then went round the 
deck seeing that every movable article was securely lashed. 
When this was done he joined Bill, who, with some others, 
had been at work securing all the hatches. The convicts 
bad long since been all sent below. 

"Shall I sendmymen down, captaini" Mr. Mason asked. 

"There is no occasion for it just at present; but you had 
better pass the word for all of them to hold on when the 
gale strikes her. That will be the critical momenta Once 
past that she will be all right till the sea begins to rise, then 
you had best get them below, for we shall have the water 
sweeping knee-deep along the waist in no time. 

" I shonld say send them down at once ; but I know many 
of them have been to sea before, and may be useful in cutting 
away if anything goes." 

" She looks snug enough, captain," the young officer said, 
glancing up at the diminished spread of canvas. 

"She is snug enough for any ordinary gale," the captain 
said; "but this is not going to be an ordinary gale. When 
we once get her before it, it will be all right Do you think 
we have another five minutes, Mr. Jamesi" 

"There's no saying, sir; but I should think so. Mliat 
do you want, sirl" 
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" I want that top-sail off her altogether) " 

"I will do it, sir," the mate said, and calling Bill Hardy 
and two others of the "beat Bailors, he led the way ap the 
main-shrouda. 

Every eye on deck was fixed on the four seamen aa rapidly 
but steadily they proceeded to fori and stow the sail. 
There was still not a breath of wind, but a low humming 
noise was heard. 

" Quick, Mr. James, never mind the saiL All handa on 
deck!" the captain shouted; but the work was just done, 
and the sailors ran quickly down the ratUnes on to the 
deck. 

"Thank God I "the captain said reverently, "that is done." 
The ship was now under the close-reefed foretop-sail, a 
diminutive try-sail on the mizzen and the jib. 

The hum had increased to a roar, but still not a breath of 
wind stirred the sails. 

"Look up ["Bill said toEeubcn; "you maybe at sea fifty 
years and never see that t^;ain." 

Reuben looked up. Immediately overhead was a small 
circle of blue sky round and round whose edge the ed^g 
of cloud seemed to be circling with extreme velocity. Tha 
light seemed to pierce straight down on to the vessel, and 
she stood pale and white while all around her a pitchy 
blackness seemed to prevail. 

"AVe are in the eye of the storm, my lad. Hereit comes. 
Now, hold on for your life.* 

In another moment it seemed to Eeuben that the end of 
all things was come. He was pinned against the bulwark as 
if by a mighty invisible hand, and the vessel heeled over and 
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over until the deck seemed to rise in a wall above him. Then 
the water poured over him, and though he still held on he 
thought the vessel had capsized. Then he felt her rising be- 
neath his feet, and his head emei^ed from the water. The 
captain, the first mate, and two seamen were at the wheel. 
Keubeo saw the captain wave his hand, but his words were 
lost in the fury of the wind. The second mat«, Bill Hardy, 
and two or three other sailors knew what was required and 
hauled upon the lee brace of the foretop-sail yard The Para- 
malta was still lying nearly over on her beam-ends, but 
gradually her bead began to pay off and she slowly righted. 
A minute later she was tearing directly before the gale. 
Scarcely had she done so when the foretop-sail blew out of 
the bolt ropes with a report that was heard even above the 
howl of the tempest. 

"It's done its work," Bill shouted in Beuben'a ear; "I 
thought she was gone; just a little more and she would have 
turned turtle." The captain had used almost precisely the 
same words to the first officer, adding, " She will do now, 
but we shall have to try to get a little more head sail on 
her when the sea gets np. Call some of the hands aft and 
get this try-sail down ; she yaws so, now the foretop-sail's 
gone, there is no steering her." 

This was soon done, and under bare poles, the storm-jib 
now the only sail upon her, the PaTamatla tore through the 
water. There was little motion, for the sea had not began to 
get up, seeming to be pressed flat by the force of tbe wind. 
The captain now left the helm. Two or three of the male 
passengers were standing at the top of the companion peer- 
ing out. 
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" You can come out, gentlemon, for a bit^ she is numing 
OQ an even keel now, though that won't last long. No ons 
hurt below, I hope." 

" Two or three of us have got bruised a little, captain, and 
I think we have all of na got a severe fright We thought 
Bhe was over." 

"I thought BO, too," the captain said; "luckily she has 
got three hundred tooa of iron on board, and it's all stowed 
at the bottom of the cargo, bo that helped her up again; but 
it was touch and go with her for half a minute. And now, 
gentlemen, if you will take my advice you will just look 
round and then go below and turn in. Now you can 
do BO easily, another hour and there will be no keeping a 
footing." 

The captain was right In less than the time he named a 
terrific sea had got up. The Paramatta had already made 
more than one circuit of the compass. There was no regu- 
larity in the sea, it seemed to rise suddenly in heaps, now 
striking the ship on one side, now on another, and pouring 
sheets of water over her bulwarks. The motion of the 
vessel was so tremendous that even Bill Hardy and the 
older seamen could only move along with the greatest diffi- 
culty to carry out the orders of the captain, while Reuben 
clung to tbe shrouds, now half buried in water, now almost 
hanging in the air, with the sea racing along under his feet. 
As yet DO more sail had been put upon her, for there was 
no following sea. Although running almost before the gala 
a slight helm was kept upon her so as to edge her out from 
the centre of the storm, and the second circle of the com- 
pass took more than twice as long as the first to complete, 
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although the vessel was proceeding with equal speed tbrongb 
the water. 

Hour after hour the sea got up, a wild, cross, broken sea, 
and the motioD of the vessel vas so terrific aa to he almost 
bewildering to the oldest hands. There was none of the 
regular rise and fall of an ordinary eea; the vessel was 
thrown with violent jerks now on one aide, now on the 
other, now plunging her bow ao deeply down that she 
seemed about to dive head-foremost beneath the waves, 
now thrown bodily upwards, as if tossed up by some giant 
hand beneath her. The watch off dnty was sent below, for 
there was nothing that could be done on deck, and the 
water swept over her in such masses as to threaten at times 
to carry everything before tt One man had had his leg 
broken, several had been seriously bruised and hurt 

"This is terrible, Bill," Benben said as he went below. 

"Ay, lad; I have been at sea, man and boy, over forty 
years, and it's the worst sea I ever saw. I expect to see 
her masts go out of her before long. Nothing could stand 
such straining as this. You had best turn in at once; unless 
I am mistaken it will be all hands to the pumps before long. 
If she hadn't been one of the tightest crafts afloat she would 
have been making water at every seam by this time." 

Reuben felt the instant he lay down that sleep was out 
of the question, for it needed all his strength to prevent 
himself from being thrown out of his bunk. The noise, too, 
was terriiic — the rush and swell of the water overhead, the 
blows which made the ship shiver from stem to stem, the 
creaking of the masts, and howling of the wind. 

Night had set in now, it was pitch-dark in the forecastle. 
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for the swinging lantern had been dashed so violently 
againet the beams that the light vas extinguished. Half an 
hour after Heuben turned in a crash was heard, A moment 
later the door was opened and there was a shout: 

"The mizzen has gone I All hands to cut away the 
wreck I" 

The watch turned out and began to make their way aft, 
and were soon engaged with knife and hatchet in cutting 
away the wreck of the mizzen, which, towing behind, 
threatened, with each heavy following sea, to plunge into 
the vessel's stern, A cheer broke from the men as the last 
rope was cut, and the wreck floated astern. The mastHiad 
gone close to the deck, smashing the bulwark as it fell over 
the side. The motion of the ship was easier for its loss. 

"Mr, James," the captain shouted, "we must get pre- 
venter stays at once upon the fore-mast; the main-mast may 
go if it likes, and at present we shall be all the better with- 
out it, but the foremast we must keep if we can." 

" Ay, ay, sir, I will set about it at onca" 

Picking out a few of the beat hands, the first mate pro- 
ceeded about the work. 

"Go and sound the well, Reuben," the captain said. 

Reuben went off at once, and returned in two or three 
minutes. 

"There are four feet of water in it, sii." 

"Four feet! are you surel" the captain exclaimed. 

"Quite sure, sir." 

The captain handed over the command of the deck to the 
second officer and went below with Reuben. Firet wiping 
the rod carefully, he sounded the well 
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"Vou are right," he Baid; "it is three inches over the 
four feet I fear that the bumping of the mizzen before we 
got rid of it iDuet have started a butt; she could hardljr 
have made go much vater from atnuning." 

The captain made his way aft. The saloon was empty; 
the passengers one by one had retired to their cabins. He 
knocked at the doors of Mr. Mason and the chief warder. 

"The ship is making water fast," he said; "we must rig 
the main-deck pumps. I can't spare any of the crew, their 
hands are fuU. Will you set the convicts to work)" 

In a few minutes the clank of the pumps was heard. 
Very irregularly were they worked, for it was next to im- 
possible for the men to stand to them with the vessel throw- 
ing herself about so wildly. The captain had remained on 
deck; he placed his hand on tlie shrouds of the main-mast 
One moment they hung loosely, and then, as the vessel 
rolled over, tightened themselves with a sudden jerk till 
they were as stiff as iron rods. He shook his head. 

" Reuben, make your way up to the cliief officer and tell 
him that I am going to get nd of the maiu-top-mast Tell 
him to see that everything is cut free from the fore-mast" 

Beuben made hia way aloft with difficulty; it needed all 
his strength to prevent the wind from tearing him from his 
grasp of the shrouds, but at length he reached the fore-top 
where the mate was at work. He delivered the captain's 



" Ajsk the captain to wait five minutes till I get the back- 
stay aecured. I wiU send a man down as soon as I am 
ready." 

"You take this axe," the captain said when Beuben 
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riigained tho deck, " and stand by this stay. When you see 
me ready to cut the other, cut at the same moment" 

In a few minutes Bill came down with a message to the 
captain that all was ready. The latter raised his arm to 
Eeuben. He waited till the vessel roUed over and then 
lifted his axa The two blows fell together on the stays. A 
moment later the vessel began to rise again, as the jerk 
came there was a crash above, and the main-top-mast fell 
over the side, clear of the deck, ba^'ing snapped off at the 
cap like a pipe-stem. 

"Thank God for that," the captain said as be cut away 
the connections on the other side and the spar drifted astern, 
" that is off our minds." 

The loss of the main-top-mast and mizzen greatly relieved 
the strain on the ship and she worked much easier. In 
half an hour the first officer returned on deck with his party 
and reported that he had done all he could to secure the 
fore-maat 

"Tbesea is becoming more regular," the captain said,"now 
that we are getting further away from the centre of the 
storm. We shall soon have the waves racing behind us like 
mountains, and we shall have to shake out the fore-sail to 
keep ahead of tbem. Now, let us see how they are getting 
on below." 

The weU was agtun sounded, and it was found that the 
water bad gained two or three inches. 

" When the motion gets a little more regular, Eeuben, 
you must take two or three hands and work your way aft 
in the hold, and try and iind out where the water is coming 
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" I will go at once, sir, if yon like." 

" No," the captain replied, " it mast not be thought of. 
Everything will be adrift,aad you would be crushed to death 
to a certaiuty. You must wait till we are out of this 
tumble. If the water gains no faster than it does now, two 
or three hours will make no material difference, and by that 
time I hope we shall have got & regular Eea>" 

Finding that there was nothing for him to do, Reuben 
again turned in. 

The motion was still tremendous, but he could feel a 
sensible change from what it was before; the motion of the 
ship was less sudden and violent, and although she rolled 
tremendously she rose each time with an easier motion. 

An hour later the watch turned out and the others took 
tbeir place. The wind was blowing as heavily as when the 
hurricane began, but the aspect of the sea had changed. It 
was no longer a mass of leaping tumbling water, but was 
running in long waves following each other, rising high 
above the vessel's stem as they overtook her. Having lashed 
himself to the side he remained for an hour watching the 
sea. The first mate then come up to him. 

" The captain thinks you might manage to get aft now. I 
will send Bill and Dick Whistler with you to help you move 
any boxes or bales." 

Reuben went back in the forecastle and got some tools, a 
piece of old sailcloth, and a lai^e bundle of oakum, and then 
made his way with the two sailors down into the afterhold. 
The way in which the upper tier of cargo lay heaped against 
the sides showed that it would, as the captiun said, have 
been impossible to enter while the motion was at its worst. 
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The rolling, however, had greatly diminiBhed, tlie vensel 
rising and falling with a regular motion as each wave passed 
under her. The men each carried a lantern and with Bome 
difficulty made their way to the stem. 

" Ay, it's somewhere about here," Bill said ; " I can hear 
the rushing of water somewhere below. Now, the first 
thing is to move these bales." 

They worked for a time and then Bill returned on deck 
to fetch two more hands. They brought hand-spikes and 
bare, as the bales were wedged so lightly together that it was 
difficult in the extreme to move them. It took two hours' 
hard work before they reached the leak. As the captain had 
supposed, the head of one of the planka had been started at 
the stem-post by a blow from the wreck of the mizzen, and 
the water was rushing in with great force. 

"A few hours of this would have settled her," Bill said. 
"All the pumps in the ship would not keep down such a 
leak as l^is." 

Reuben at once set to work cutting a deep groove in the 
stem-post. He butted some stout pieces of wood into this, 
and wedged the other ends firmly against the first rib, then 
be set to work to jam down eail-cloth and oakum between 
this barrier and the plank that had started, driving it down 
with a marline-apike and mallet. It was a long job, but it 
was securely done, and at last Reuben had the satisfaction 
of seeing that a mere driblet of water was making its way 
down behind the stufiing into the ship. 

"That's a first-rate job, lad," Bill said approvingly, "Half 
an hour's work once a week will keep her dry if there is no 
water finds its way in anywhere else." 
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Reuben went aft to th» well The pump was now work- 
ing EteadJly, the gangs of convicts relieving each other by 
turns. On sonnding the well he found that the water hod 
fallen nine inches since he hod last ascertained ita depth. 
Going on deck he found that a misty light filled the air, 
and that morning was breaking. The captain had two or 
three times come down to the hold to watch the progress of 
the work. Reuben reported to him its completjoii and the 
fall in the water. 

" Yes, it's been falling the last hour," the captain eaid. 
" She will do now. But she's making water etill; some of 
the seams must have opened, I have been looking her over 
and can't find out where it is, and we can do nothing until 
the gale has blown itself out, and we can get below and 
shift the cargo." 

Reuben found that the fore-sail had been set while he 
was below, and the vessel was running some twelve knots an 
hour before the wind. At one moment she was in a deep 
valley, then her stem mounted high on a following wave 
and she seemed as if she must slide down head-foremost. 
Higher and higher the wave rose, sending her forward with 
accelerated motion, then it passed along her and she was 
on a level keel on its top, and seemed to stand almost still 
as the wave passed from under her. 

In spite of the extra lashing which bad been given, the 
hen-coops, spars, and everything loose upon the decks had 
been swept away, and the bulwarks had in several places 
been stove ia The galley had been carried away, but the 
cook had just made a shift to boU a cauldron of coffee below, 
nnd a mug of this was served out to all hoiida. 
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As E«uben broke a biscuit into his portion and sipped 
it, he thought he had never enjoyed a meal so much. He 
had now been for eighteen hours wet through to the skin, 
and the coSee sent a warm glow through him. 

The c&ptain ordered all hands, save a few absolutely re- 
quired on deck, to turn in, and Reuben was soon in a glow 
of warmth beneath his bluikets, and, lulled by the now easy 
motion of the ship, was fast asleep in a few minutes. After 
four horn's' sleep he was again on deck. The gale was blow- 
ing as strongly as ever, three men were at the helm, and the 
vessel was still tearing along at great epeed. Several of 
the male passengers were on the poop, and the contrast be- 
tween the appearance of the Paramaita at the same hour 
on the previous day and that which she presented now 
struck Reuben very strongly. 

Sadly indeed she looked with mizzen-mast gone, the main- 
mast shortened to the cap, and all the upper spars and 
rigging of the fore-mast gone. She was, however, making 
good weather of it, for her hold was now so dry that the 
pumps were worked only on alternate hours, and the relief 
afforded by the loss of all her top-hamper was very great 

For a week the Paramatta ran before the gale. At the 
end of the fourth day its force somewhat abated, but it still 
blew much too hard for anything to be done towards getting 
up fresh spars, while the lost mizzen rendered it impossible 
for tliem to bring her up into the wind. 

" It's bitterly cold. Bill," Reuben said. " It's been getting 
colder every day, but this morning it is really bitter." 

"And no wonder, lad, seeing that we have been racing 
south for pretty nigh a week. We have been making a 
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little easting, but that is all, and we are getting into the 
region of ice. We may see some berga any time now." 

" I should like to see an iceberg," Reuben said. 

"The fewer we see of them the better," Bill replied, "for 
they are about ■as nasty customers as you want to meet. I 
expected we should have seen them before, but this gale 
must have blown them south a bit They work up with the 
north-westerly current; but I expect the wind will have 
carried them back against it. Ko, I don't want to see no 



"But if it were a very big one we might get under its lee 
and repair damages a bit, Bill Might we not)" 

"No, my lad. The lee of an iceberg ain't a place one 
would choose if one could help tt. There you are becalmed 
under it and the berg drifting down upon you, going per 
haps four knots an hour. Ho, the fartlicr you keep away 
from icebergs the better. But if you have got to be near 
one keep to windward of it, at least that's my 'speryenca 
They have been having some trouble with the convicts, I 
hears. They worked well enough at first as long as they 
knew that there was a lot of water in the bold, but since 
then they have been a-grumbling, and last night I hear 
there was a rumpus, and six of them was put in irons. 
That's the first of it, and the sooner the gale's over and we 
shapes our course in smooth water for Sydney heads the 
better I shall be pleased." 

An hour later Bill pointed to the sky ahead. 

" Do yer see nothing odd about that 'ere skyi" 

"No," Reuben replied, "except that it's very light col- 
oured." 
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"Ay, that^B it, my lad. That's what they call the ice- 
blink. You see if we ain't in the middle of bergs hefore 
ni^t comes on. I have not been whaling for nothing." 

A few minutes later the first mate was beard to be shout- 
ing orders. 

"JuBt as I thought," Bill said. "We are going to try 
to rig a jiuy-mizzen, so as to help ua claw off the ice if 
need be." 

A spare top-mast was got up from below, guys were 
fixed to one end, and with the help of the marines and 
a party of convicts the spar was raised alongside the stump 
of the mizzen-mast, and was there lashed securely, the guys 
being fastened as stays to the bulwarks. Blocks had been 
tied t« the top before it was raised and ropea rove into 
them, and a try-saO was brought on deck and laid ready for 
hoisting. 

The first mate ascended to the foretop, and at once bailed 
the deck that ice was visible ahead. The captain joined him, 
and for some minutes the two officers carefully examined 
the horizon. Ko sooner did the captain regain the deck 
than he ordered the try-sail to be hoisted on the jury-mast, 
and a haul to be given upon the braces of the fore-sail, while 
the ship's course was laid a little north of east. 

"It is lucky the wind has gone down ae much as it haa," 
he remarked to Mr. Hudson. " The sea is still heavy, bnt 
if that jury-mizzen stands we shall he able to claw off the 

" Is there much of it, captain 1" 

" We could see a good many bergs, and from the look of 
the aky I should say there was an ice-field lying beyond 
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tbem. Hotvever, I think we shall do if the wiad does not 
freshen again. If it doea we must do our best to make a 
group of islands lying down to the south-east, and there refit. 
They are a rendezvous for whalers in summer." 

"Why not do so now, captain)" , 

"I would if it were not for the convicts. But unless 
as a last resource 1 would not run the risk of touching at 
any island with them on board. As long as we are at sea 
they are comparatively hannless, and, unless there is gross 
carelessness on the part of their guard, there is little fear of 
an outbreak. But once let them get on land the matter is 
changed altogether. They are nearly three to one as against 
the warders, marines, and crew, and I would not run the 
risk on any a«M;ount if it can be possibly avoided. No, no, 
Mr. Hudson, unless it be a matter of life and death we will 
put in nowhere till we are in Sydney harbour." 
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TWO OFFERS. 



iGEFORE nightfall the Paramalta was in the midst 
of the icebergs, and Reuben soon understood 
the antipathy which BOI had expressed for 
them. As a spectacle they were no doubt 
grand, but as neighbours to a half-crippled ship with half a 
gale blowing, their beauty was a very secondary considera- 
tion to those on board. 

Additional stays were fixed to the jury-mast, as it might 
be necessary at any moment to attempt to bring her up into 
the wind, and the word was passed that both watches must 
remain on deck. Fortunately the night was a light one, 
for the moon was up and the sky almost cloudless. The 
mato stood with two of the best hands at the wheel, while 
the second mate took his place in the foretop with a lantern 
to signal the position of ice ahead. Fortunately there were 
but few small floating blocks about, and the Paramatta 
threaded her way through the larger bergs without once 
approaching near enough to render danger imminent 

It was a long and anxious night, but when morning broke 
it was seen that the sea was now open ahead, and by the 
afternoon they had left the last berg behind. Two days 
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later the viad went completely down, and the crew at once 
set to work to repair damages. Reuben, with two men 
under liim, filled np the breaches in the bulwarks, a respect- 
able jury-mast waa rigged by the stump of the main-mast, 
and the spar which had done such good service among the 
bei^ was replaced by a longer and heavier one. All hands 
worked vigorously, and the sailors were assisted in the 
heavier work by parties of convicts. 

After two days' toil all was completed. Sail was hoisted 
again, and under a greatly reduced spread of canvas to that 
which she had carried before the gale burst, the Paramatta 
proceeded on her way. The weather continued favourable, 
and without further adventure the Paramatta arrived off 
Sydney heads, having made the voyage in a hundred and 
three days, which was, under the circumstances, a quick 
one. 

The last evening Captain Wilson asked Reuben to go 
with him to the poop, as he and Mr. Hudson wanted to 
hare a chat with him. 

"Now, Reuben," Mr. Hudson said, "sit yourself down 
here; we must have a talk together. Now we want to know 
exactly what you are thinking of doing." 

"I am thinking of getting work, sir," Reuben said, "at 
my own trade." 

"Well, my lad, I don't think you will make much at that. 
There are mills, of course, but not a great many of them, 
and I fancy you would find it difficult to get anything like 
regular work. The distances here are tremendous, and you 
would spend the money you made in one job in looking out 
for another. That is the first view of the case. Tho second 
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IB, that neither Captain Wilson nor I mean to let you try it 
You have saved my daughter's life, and I am not going to 
let the man who did that tramp about the country looking 
for a day's work. Capttun Wilson is going to marry my 
girl shortly, and of course he feels ]uat the same about it 
So the next question is, What is the best thing we can do 
for youl Now, if you have a fancy for squatting you can 
come with me up country and learn the business, and this 
day twelvemonth I will band you over the deeds of a range 
with five thousand sheep upon it Now, that's my offer. 
Now, don't you be in a hurry to refuse it, and don't let me 
have any nonsense about your not liking to accept it Ten 
such farms would not pay the debt I owe you, and I tell 
you I should think it downright mean if you were to refuse 
to let me pay you a part of my debt Now you shall hear 
Wilson's proposal" 

" My offer is not so brilliant, Reuben. Indeed, as fat as 
making money, the pay would probably be no higher at first 
than you might earn at your trade. I am, as you know, 
assistant -superintendent to the constabulary force of the 
colony. Now, if yon like I will obtain you a commission as 
an inspector. The pay is not high, but by good conduct 
you may rise to a position such as I hold. It is the posi- 
tion of a gentleman, and the life is full of excitement and 
adventure. Now, what do you say!" 

Reuben was silent for a minute or two. 

"I am greatly obliged to yon both," he said, "more 
obliged than I can tell yoa Your offer, Mr. Hudson, is a 
most generous one; but I have not been accustomed to 
farming, and I would rather have such a life as that which 
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Captain Wilson offers me, although the pay may be very 
much smaller. But, sir," he said, turning to the officer of 
constabulary, "I fear that I cannot accept your offer, bo- 
cause, in the first place, you see, I am not a gentleman." 

"Oh, nonsense, Reuben 1 your manners and language 
would pass you as a gentleman anywhere. Besides which, 
there are several officers in the force who have nten from 
the ranks, and who have bad nothing like the education you 
have had. You can put that aside at once. Is there any 
other reason 1" 

"Yes, sir," Reuben said quietly. "I had never intended 
to Lave spoken of it, and I came out to Australia in order 
that I might be away from everyone who knew the etot?, 
but I couldn't accept your offer without your knowing 
it. I am leaving England because I have been tried for 
burglary." 

" Nonsensel" both Reuben's listeners exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

"If yoQ don't mind I will tell yon the whole story," 
Reuben said, "and then yon can judge for yourselves." 

Reuben then related at length the whole circumstances, 
with which the reader is already acquainted 

" I remember reading your story in the papers, Reuben," 
Captain Wilson said. "Being in the force, you know, I 
take an interest in these things. I own I was puzzled at the 
time, because, you see, I did not know you, but how anyone 
who did know you could think you guilty passes my com- 
prehension." 

"I call it infamous," Mr. Hudson added warmly. "They 
must be a pack of fools down at that place Lewea." 
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"Well," Captain Wilson said, "I am glad you biive told 
me your story, for I have all along been puzzled as to what 
made you give up your trade and emigrate at your age. 
However, the matter is explained now; but now you have 
told me I see no reason whatever why you should not accept 
my offer. In the first place, no one but ourselvea will know 
your history; in the next, if they did so that is no reason 
why you should not hold the appointment No man is free 
from the risk of being suspected unjustly. You have been 
acquitted by a jury of your countrymen ; and even did every- 
one know it, ne one dare throw it in your teeth. No, I 
repeat, if you hke I have no doubt that I can obtain for you 
an appointment as ofBcer in the constabulary. You need 
not give me an answer now, think it over for & week; you 
will have plenty of time, for Mr. Hudson insists upon your 
taking up your abode with him when you land." 

" That I do," Mr. Hudson said. " I have a place a mile 
out of Sydney, and there you will stop for a bit Then I 
hope yon will go up the country with me for a month or 
two and learn the ways of the place, tiU Captain Wibon has 
got an appointment for you, that is, if you quite decide to 
accept his offer instead of mine; but, remember, if ever you 
get tired of thief-hunting the offer will still be open to yon." 

Sydney was at that time but a very email place, for the 
great wave of emigrants had not yet begun to flow, and the 
colony was in its early infancy. Ajs soon as the vessel cast 
anchor Mr. Hudson and his party landed, taking Eeuben 
with them, and an hour later he found himself installed as 
a guest at the squatter's house. 

It was lat^e and comfortable, surrounded by a broad 
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ver&ndah, anil standing in a garden blooming with flowers, 
many of which were wholly unknown to Renben. He had, 
of course, before landing laid aside the suit he had worn on 
board ship, and had dressed himself in his best, and the 
heartiness and cordiality of his host, his wife, and daughter 
soon made him feel perfectly at his ease. 

"We are in the rough, you know," Mr. Hudson said to 
him, "everyone is in the rough here at present Twenty 
years hence things may settle down, but sow we all have 
to take them as we find them. The chief difficulty is servants. 
You see, almost every other man here is either a convict, an 
ex-convict, or a runaway sailor, about as bad material as 
you could want to see for the fonnation of what they call at 
home a genteel establishment. The number of emigrants 
who come out is small. For the most part they have a little 
money and take up land, or at anyrate go up country and 
look for work there. A few, of course, who have been sent 
out by their friends at home to get rid of them, loaf about 
Sydney and spend their money, till they are driven to take 
the first job that offers. Well, they may do for shepherds 
in places where no drink is to be had for lore or money, 
but you would scarcely care about having them as butlers, 
so you see we are driven to the three classes I spoke of. I 
have been exceptionally lucky. The man who carried the 
things upstairs just now, and who is my chief man here, is 
an ex-convicti" 

Reuben looked anrprised. 

" He was assigned to me when he first got his ticket-of- 
Icave. I found him a good hand, and he stood by me 
placidly when my station was attacked by the blacks. So 
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next time i came dowa to the towu 1 asked what he had 
been sent out here for. I found it was for having been 
concerned in a poaching fray, in which some of the game- 
keepers got badly hurt. Well, that wasn't so much against 
him, you know, so I got talking to him one day and found 
out that he came from my pait of England. I found he 
bad a wife, bo I sent home money to some friends and asked 
them to send her out, which they did, and finding she had, 
before she married him, been cook in a gendeinan's family, 
I engaged her here, and sent up the country for Watson to 
come down. I had told him nothing about it, for I though^ 
perhaps, his wife might refuse to come out, or might have 
married again, or anything else. Well, the meeting was a 
happy one, as you may suppose, and I then settled him 
down here — at least, it wasn't here but a smaller place I had 
then, and he has been with me ever since. His time was 
oat some years ago, but that has made no difference. No- 
thing wo»ild induce him to leave me, and I would not part 
with him for any amount, for a more faithful and trusty 
fellow never lived, and when I go away I know everything 
will go along like clockwork. As for his wife she's a trea- 
sure, and she knows how to cook a dinner, as you will 
acknowledge presently. They form the mainstay of my 
establishment; besides that, there's an old chap who looks 
after the garden, goes down to the town, and does odd jobs. 
He was a sailor. He was landed here when his vessel came 
into port five years aga He had fallen off the yard on to 
the deck and had broken halt his ribs. He was taken to 
the government hospital. They did not tliink at first that 
he would ever get over it, but thoagh he pulled through, it 
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was dear he would never be fit for tmy hard work. So the 
eurgeoD of the hospital spoke of the case to me, and I said 
I thought I could find a job that would suit him, and here 
he has been. He is quite strong enough for all the work 
I want him to do, and I can trust him about the place. Of 
course he breaks out and gets drunk occasionally, but one 
cannot expect to find a man perfect Then there is a black 
boy — they call them all boys here — he looks after the horses 
and has two black boys — they are boys — under him. I found 
him out on the plains. He bad been shot by some bush- 
ranging scoundrels out of pure mischief, I should say. He 
was insensible when I found him, but I saw that he was 
alive and managed to get bim up on my horse and took him 
home. We were six weeks getting bim round, for the bullet 
had gone through his body. It would have killed a white 
man in an hour, but these black fellows are aa hard as 
nails. 

" My wife nutsed him, for she was Uving np the country 
with me at that time, and when he got well he declared 
that he would never leave us. I don't know that I was 
much gratified at the news at first, but I soon found out 
that Sam, as I called him, was a valuable fellow about a 
place. He could turn his hand to everything, but I found he 
was specially happy when he was engaged about the horses, 
so at last I handed over that department to him, and when 
we Bet up this place here I brought him down with me and 
made him head of the stables. It's fifteen years since I first 
picked him up, and I don't think I have ever had cause to 
find fault with him sinca So you see though my establish- 
ment can't be called a genteel, it's a thoroughly good working 
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one, and I doubt if there's a man in the colony who is as 
well off as I am. 

" When we go up country they all go with me except the 
sailor, who remains in charge. He's a great man, I can tell 
you, when he's left in what he calls command of the ship. 
He's got hold of two old muskets and a brace of pistols, and 
these he always toads before we start, so as to be ready to 
repel boarders. He looks out sharply too, for I have never 
lost a thing since he came; and when you consider what a 
number of gentry there are about here with experience in 
housebreaking, I think that's pretty well. He is always 
drunk and incapable for three or four days after our return, 
as a reward to himself for having kept from drink all the 
time we are away." 

"Dinner is ready," Frances Hudson said, running into 
the room. "Here you are, papa, talking away as usual 
whenever you get the chance. Now run upstairs quickly 
both of you, for Rachel will not be pleased if you let the 
, first dinner get cold, after she has been doing her best to 
turn out something special in honour of the occasion ever 
since she heard the Paramaila was in port." 

" I won't be a minute, Frances. Ah, here comes Wilson. 
I was wondering what had become of him; he promised to 
come on as soon as he had seen his chief." 

The dinner was an excellent one, and fully bore out Mr. 
Hudson's assertion with respect to his cook. All were in 
high spirits with the exception of Mrs. Hudson, who was 
cool in her manners to the young officer, and was evidently 
desirous of showing her disapproval of his engagement to 
her daughter, which had only taken place two days before. 
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"I have news for you, ReubeD," Captain Wilson said in the 
tirat pause of converaatioD, " I saw the chief and told him I 
wanted an appointment for a young friend of mine who had 
come out in the PaTamntta, and who had ahown great pluck 
and presence of mind in an affair at tJie Gape, which I de- 
scribed to hinL He said that he could appoint yon at once, 
as young Houghton, a district superintendent, was killed 
tiiree weeks ago in an affair with the bush-rangers up country. 
He said he was very glad to hear of someone likely to make 
a good officer to fill his plac& So if you make up your 
mind to be a constable, the place is ready for you." 

" Thank you very much, sir," Reuben said, " I was think- 
ing the matter over last night, and quite made up my mind 
to accept the place you were kind enough to offer me, if you 
think me fit to fill it" 

" I have no fear on that score, Reuben ; I am sure yon will 
do credit to my recommendation. So then we may consider 
that as settled." 

"There," grambled Mr. Hudson, "that's just like you, 
Wilson; you upset all my plans. It was arranged he was 
to come up to my station, and there, before you are on shore 
two hours, you arrange the whole business, and I suppose 
you will be wanting him to get into his uniform and be off 
before a week's out" 

"I daresay we can manage a fortnight," Captain Wilson 
laughed, " and I have no doubt he will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for visiting you later on. Indeed, I don't know why 
he should not be able to took you up as soon as you get 
there. He will, of course, be placed under an old hand for 
six months to learn his duties and get to speak a little of 
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the native lingo. Hartwell, who has your district, is as good 
a man as he can be put with. He is a careful ofScer, though 
perhaps a httle slow, but he will be a good man for fieuben 
to serve under, and I know the chief will put him with him 
if I ask him, as it can't make any difference where he goea 
first" 

" Well, if yon can arrange that, Wilson, I will forgire yoa 
And now, where are you going tot" 

"For the time T am not going anywhere in particular," 
Captain Wilson replied. "The chief says he thinks that 
tilings have got rather slack since I have been away. There 
are several bands of bush-mngers who have been doing a 
deal of mischief up country; so, to begin with, he wishes me 
to make a tour of inspection and to report generally. After 
that I think I shall be settled here for a time, at anyrate it 
will be my headquarters. I think it probable the chief him- 
self will be going home on leave before very long." 

" The sooner you are settled here the better," Mr. Hudson 
stud, " for I know I shall get no peace now till Frances is 
settled, too. Ever since she was a child when she once made 
up her mind that she wanted a new toy she worried me till 
I got it for her, and you are the last new toy.' 

"Oh, papa, how can you say sol" Frances said laughing 
and colouring, " as far as I am concerned it may be months 
and months." 

"Oh, that ia all very well," Mr. Hudson broke in; "I 
know what you want You want Wilson her^ to be always 
neglecting his duty and galloping over from the other end 
of the colony to see you. No, no, my dear, if Wilson is a 
wise fellow he will bring you to book as soon an I can either 
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build or get hold of a ptac« lit for you. We shall be having 
no peace now. Every time he is off od duty yea vill be 
picturing him as engaged in aome dreadful struggle with 
bush-rangers and blacks, and if letters dou't come as often 
as you expect them you wUl be fretting yourself into a fever." 

"What DODseuse, papa! I know, of course, George will 
have to do bis duty. I don't suppose bo's always going to 
be tied to my apron-string." 

" You take my advice, Reuben," Mr. Hudson said, " don't 
you go and lose your heart, for if you once do there's a 
police officer spoiled. It don't so much matter with Wilson, 
because he has done his share of dangerous work and is 
pretty well up at the top of the tree; but a man that has to 
tackle bush-rangers and blacks oi^ht not to have a woman 
at home thinking of him." 

" There is no fear of that for a good many years to come," 
Reuben laughed. "Are these blacks really formidable 
fellows. Captain Wilsonl" 

"Formidable to the settlers," Captain Wilson said, "but 
not to US. They drive off cattle and sheep, and sometimes 
attack solitary stations and murder every soul tiiere; but 
they seldom stand up in fair fight when we come down upon 
them, but they fight hard sometimes when they are acting 
wi^i bush- rangers." 

" Bush-rangers are mostly escaped convicts, are they not 1 " 

"Almost always," Captain Wilson replied, "except that, 
of course, they have among them a few men such as runaway 
sailors, and ne'er-do-wella who get sick of shepherding and 
take to the bush; but the great proportion are convicts. It 
is not to be wondered at when you look at the life many of 
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these men have led at home, and the monotony and hardship 
of their lives in many of the up-country stations, allotted to 
men as ignorant and BometimoB almost as bratal as them- 
telves, 

" Some of them, too, escape from the road-gangs, and 
these are generally the worst, for, as often aa not, they may 
have killed a warder in making their escape, and know that 
it will go hard with them if they are caught. It may be 
said that there are two sorts of bush-rangers. The one are men 
who have taken to the bush simply from a desire of regain- 
ing their liberty. Sometimes they join parties of blacks 
and live with them; sometimes two or three get together, 
and all the harm they do is to carry off an occasional sheep 
for food; and the other kind are desperadoes^- men who 
were a scourge in England and are a scourge here, who 
attack lonely stations, and are not content with robbing, but 
mnrdcr those who fall into their bands. 

" They are in fact wild beasta, to whom no mercy is to be 
extended, and who, knowing it, will fight to the last They 
are not easy to hunt down, their instinct having made them 
wary; and being generally in league with the blacks, who 
are as cunning as foxes and can run pretty nearly as fast aa a 
horse can gallop, they are kept very well informod as to our 
movements, and, the country being so immense, we should 
never run them down were it not for our native trackers. 

" These fellows are to the full as sharp as the Ked Indiana 
of North Americai They seem, in fact, to have the instinct 
of dogs, and can follow a track when the keenest white's 
eye cannot detect the smallest trace of a footprint. It ia 
something marvellous what some of them will do." 
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"Have you many of these trackers in your employ- 
ment t" 

"There are one or two attached to every ap-country 
station. They are, in fact, our bloodhounds, and although 
some of our men pick up a httle of their craft, we should do 
nothing without them." 

The next morning Reuben met Captain Wilson down in 
Sydney, and was taken by him to the chief of the consta- 
bulary, who at once made out bis appointment. On his 
return Mr. Hudson again started with him for the town and 
insisted upon ordering his equipment. 

Afl Keuben saw that he would be hurt by any shadow of 
denial he accepted Mr. Hudson's kind offer, although he 
had intended to ask Captain Wilson to make an advance of 
pay in order that he might get what was necessary. He 
could not, however, have purchased such an outfit as Mr. 
Hudson insisted on getting for him, the latter ordering 
not only uniforms but suits of plain clothes, together with 
saddlery, holsters, a sword, and a brace of excellent double- 
barrelled pistols. He did not need to buy a horse, having 
in his stables one in every way suitable, being at ouca 
quiet and fast — it was, indeed, one of the most valuable 
animals in the colony. 

" You will have to keep your eyes open, Reuben," he said 
as he gave him the horse, " or be will be stolen from you. 
These bush-ranger fellows are always well mounted, and any- 
one at an up-country station, who has an animal at all out 
of tiie ordinary way, has to keep his stable door locked and 
sleep with one eye open; and even then the chances are 
strongly in favour of his losing his horse before long. These 
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fellows know that their livee often depend upon the speed 

of their horse, and, natmally, spare no pains to get hold of 

a good one. Ah, I have a good idea. Jim," he shouted to 

one of the hlack boys, "come here." 

■ The lad, who was about eighteen years of age, trotted 

up. 

"Jim, this gentleman is going to he a police officer, and he's 
going to take the bay with him; now he wants a good servant 
Will you go with hiral" 

The lad looked longingly at the horse, which he had 
groomed and was very fond of; but he ahook his head. 

" I no leave Maasa Hudson." 

" Yes, but I wish you to go, Jim. This gentleman is a 
great friend of mine, and when bad black man attacked 
young Misay he saved her life. So I want him to be taken 
good care of, and the horse too, and to see no one steals it. 
So someone I can trust must go with him If you don't 
like him for a master after you have tried him, Jim, you 
can come back to me again. You have been a good boy, 
and I have no wish to get rid of you; but this gentleman 
dqp't know the ways of the country, and I want to be sure 
he has someone with him he can trust" 

The lad looked at Reuben gravely with his small eyes 
deeply sunken under the projecting eyebrows. 

"Jim will go," he said; "he look after white man and 
Tartar to please Massa Hudson and young Missy." 

" That's right, Jim," his employer said. 

"That's a good stroke of business," he went on as he 
turned away with Reuben; "if you treat these black fellows 
well and they get attached to you they are futhful to death. 
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You will Bee that fellow will never let your horse out of his 
sight If you ride twenty miles across country there he 
will be by your side ae yon dismount, ready to take it and 
looking as fresh as paint. At night he will sleep in the stable, 
and will be ready at all times and places to make a fire and 
cook a damper or a bit of meat, if you are lucky enough to 
have one by you. All the people about the place would do 
anything, I believe, for Frances, and the fact that you have 
saved her life will bind this boy to you at first, afterwards 
he will get to care for you for yourself." 

A fortnight later Reuben, in his uniform as an officer of 
the constabulary, rode out of Sydney. His ba^age had 
been sent on three days before by a waggon returning up 
country. Jim trotted with an easy stride beliind him. 
Keuben at first was inclined to ride slowly in order to give 
his attendant time to keep up with him; but he soon found 
that whatever pace he went the lad kept the same distance 
behind without any apparent exertion, and he was, therefore, 
able to choose bis own pace without reference to Jim's 
comfort 

Four years passed. Reuben Whitney gave every sajiis- 
faction to his superiors, and was considered a zealous and 
efTective young officer. So far he had not been placed in a 
position of great responsibility; for, although for the last 
two years he had been in charge of a district, it was not far 
from Sydney, and bis duties consisted principally in hunting 
for convicts who had made their escape, in looking after 
refractory ticket-of-leave men, and in ordinary constabulary 
work. He had learned in that time to become a lirst-rate 
rider and a good shot with a pistol, accomphshmenta which 
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would be of vital service when he was ordered to an up- 
country station. For hia pistole he had as yet, however, had 
no actual use, as neither bush-rangers nor natives penetrated 
so far into the settlement 

At the end of the four years' service he received a letter 
from Captain Wilson, who had just succeeded to the chief 
command of the constabulary, ordering him to hand over 
charge of the district to the young officer who was the 
bearer of the letter, and to report himself at headquarters. 

Reuben was now nearly three-and-twenty, and had grown 
into a very powerful yonng man. A life spent for the most 
part on horseback had hardened his muscles and filled out 
his frame. He stood about five feet nine, but looked shorter 
owing to his great width of shoulders. He was still quiet 
in manner, but be bad the same bright and pleasant expres- 
sion which had characterized liim as a boy, and his visits to 
Sydney, where he was introduced by Captain Wilson and 
Mr. Hudson into the best society, had given him ease and 
self-possession. 

The native, Jim, was still with him. He had become 
greatly attached to his master, and hia fidelity and devotion 
had been of the greatest service to him, and go where he 
would the black was always at his heels. 

On his presenting himself at Sydney Captain Wilson stud 
after the first greetings : 

"I know you have been a little disappointed, Beuben, 
because hitherto you have been at stations where you have 
had but little opportunity of distinguishing yourself. How- 
ever, I thought better to keep you at quiet work until you 
were thoroughly master of your duties, and had, moreover. 
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got your full strength. I don't know whother you have 
quite arrived at that yet, but I think you will do anyhow," 
and he smiled as he looked at Beuben'B shouJderB. 

"I think I am as strong as most of them," Reuben said 
amiling toa " Four years' miU-wrigbt's work, and four years 
on horseback in this bracing air ought to make one strong, 
if there's anything in one to begin with. I think I shall do 
in that respect" 

" I think so, Reuben. I don't think there are many men 
in the force who could hold their own with you in a grapple. 
And now to business. You have heard of that affair of 
Inspector Thomas in the Goora district — it was a bad 
business. He and two of his men were out after some 
natives who had driven off cattle, and he was set upon by a 
party of bush-rangers, and he and his men killed." 

" So I heard, air," Keuben said quietly. 

"Well, I have decided in sending you up in his placa 
It is a bad district—the worst we have at present — and it 
needs a man of great resolution and intelligenca I am sure 
that you have plenty of both, and that I cannot make a 
better choice than in sending you there. Your age ia the 
only thing against you — not with me, you know, but others 
may think that I have done wrong in selecting ao young an 
officer; but, you see, I know my man. I know, too, that 
several of the inspectors are getting too old for this sort of 
work; I do not mean too old, perhaps, in point of years, but 
they are married men with families, and for desperate work 
I prefer men without encumbrances. The post should be 
held by an inspector, but I cannot promote you at present, 
it would be putting you over the heads of too many; but 
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you 'will havo a good chance of earning early promotion, and 
I know that is what you like," . 

"Thank you very much. Captain Wilson. I will do my 
best to show myself worthy of your confidence." 

" You will have all your work cut out for you, Beuben. 
The district has all along been a most troublesome one. 
The number of settlers at present is small There is a good 
deal of higher bush than usual about it, ivhich makes it very 
difficult to ran these fellows down, and the natives are 
specially troublesome. Besides which, at present there are 
two or three of the worst gangs of bush-rangers in the colony 
somewhere in that country. You will have to be cautious 
as veil as bold, Eeuben. It is a dangerous service 1 am 
sending you on; still, the more danger the more credit to you." 

" You could not have given me a station I should have 
liked better, and I hope ere long I may be able to give you 
a good account of the bush-rangers." 

"And now, Reuben, if you will call again in an hour, I 
shall be free, and then I will drive you home. You need 
not start for a day or two, and you will, of course, stay with 
me till you do." 
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AN UP-COUNTRY DISTRICT. 

f^^^SptS. WILSON received Reuben as usual with the 
jHk <H Hj greatest cordiality, but she exclaimed loudly 
IbUS Hi ^^^^ ^^^ heard that he was going to the 
I ^1 Goora district: 

" You don't mean it, George. You can't mean that you 
are going to send Reuben to that dreadful place. Why, we 
are always hearing of murders and robberies there; and you 
know the last inspector was killed, and the one before 
recalled because you said he had lost his nerve, and now 
you are sending Reuben there !*' 

"But I look upon it as tho greatest honour, Mrs. Wilson, 
being chosen for such a station; and, you see, there will be 
capital chances of distinguishing myself and getting pro- 
moted." 

" And capital chances of being killed," Mrs. Wilson said 
in a vexed tone. "I do call it too bad, Georga" 

"But, my dear, we want a man of pluck and energy. 
Besides, you know, we have been getting into hot water 
over that district The press have been saying very severe 
things about our incompetence to protect the outlying settle- 
ments, and I was obliged to choose a man who will give 
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Batisfaction ; and you will agree with tne that Reuben will 
do that" 

" Of course he will," Mrs. Wilson agreed, " I shouldn't be 
alive now if he hadn't had plenty of pluck and energy; but 
for that very reason you ought not to send luni to such 
a dangerous post." 

" But I wish to give him an opportunity for distinguishing 
himself. He wants to get on, and I want to push him on; 
but, you see, I can't promote him over the heads of some 
eight or ten men senior to him, unless he does something a 
little out of the way." 

"Well, I don't like it, George, I tell you frankly. I 
always thought he was wrong to go into the constabulary 
at all instead of accepting papa's offer. I can't think why 
you men are so fond of fighting, wlien you could choose a 
quiet and comfortable life." 

" But it is not always so quiet and comfortable, Frances, 
as a good many have found in the district he is going 
to, and, after all, it is less dangerous fighting bush-rangers 
and natives when you are prepared for it, than to be woke 
up of a night with a band of them thundering at your 
door, and with no assistance within twenty miles." 

As Frances Wilson remembered how, in her childish days, 
her father's place had been for three days beset with blacks, 
she had no answer ready for the ai^oment 

"Well, I do hope, Reuben," she said, "if you do go to 
this horrid place, you will take care of yourself and not 
be rash." 

" He's going to take care of others, Frances. You know, 
if he liad taken care of himself and hadn't been rash, yon 
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would not have come ao well out of that Malay business. 
I am sure he looks as if he could take care of himself, 
doesn't hot" 

" Yes, he is big enough and strong enough," Mrs, Wilson 
agreed, " but that's no good agsinst spears or boomerangs, 
to say nothing of rifles and pistols." 

"Why, Frances, you are not generally a croaker," her 
husband said lightly, " but for once you seem to be deter- 
mined to do your best to frighten Eeuben before he 
Btarts." 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. 

" No, I don't want to frighten him, George, I only want 
to make him careful." 

" I will be as careful as I can, Mrs. Wilson. That boy 
Jim is a treasure. I will warrant if there are any black 
fellows about he will sniff them out somehow. That fellow 
has a nose like a hound. He has always been most useful 
to me, but he will be invaluable at Goora" 

Two days afterwards Reuben left for his new command. 
It took him eight days to reach it. His headquarters were 
at Goora, a settlement of some twenty houses besides 
the barracks in which the constabulary force, consisting of 
a sergeant, eighteen constables, and two native trackers, 
were quartered. The sergeant, a north-country Irishmen 
named O'Connor, was somewhat surprised when Reuben 
rode up to the station, for the officers previously in command 
had been much older men. Reuben's own quarters were in 
a cottage close to the main building, and be asked the ser- 
geant to come in the evening. 

"Kow, sergeant," he stud after a little preliminary talk. 
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" I have been sent up by Captain Wilson with instructions 
to root out these bauds of bush-rangers." 

The sergeant smiled grimly. 

" We have been doing our best for the last three years, 
sir, but we have not made much of a hand at it" 

"No," Reuben agreed, "and I don't suppose, of course, 
that I am going to succeed all at once. In the first place, 
tell me frankly what sort of men have we gotl" 

" The men are good enough, sir, but they have certainly 
got disheartened lately. One way and another we have 
lost something like ten men in the last two years ; and, of 
course, that last affab with poor Mr. Tliomas was a bad 
one." 

"I understand," Beuben said quietly, "some of them ar« 
not quite so eager to meet the bush-rangers as they used 
to be." 

"Well, that is perhaps about it, sir; but I must ^y the 
men have been tremendously hardly worked — pretty nigh 
night and day in the saddle, often called out by false news 
to one end of the district, and then to find when they return 
that those scoundrels have been down playing their games 
at some station at the other end. It's enough to dishearten 

"So it is, sergeant. I was speaking to Captain Wilson 
about it, and saying, that if we are to succeed we ought to 
have some fresh hands, who will take up the work with new 
spirit. We are seven below our force at present, and he 
has promised to send me up fifteen new hands, so there will 
be eight to be relieved. I will leave it to you to pick out 
the men to go. Mind, put it to them that they are to be 
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relieved simply because Captain Wilson thinks they have 
had their share of hard work, and should therefore be sent 
to a quiet station for a time. Just pick out tlie men whom 
you think would be most pleased to go." 

" Very well, sir. I am glad to hear the news, for to tell 
yoa the truth I do think we want a little fresh blood 
amongst us." 

Three days later the new detachment arrived, and Reuben 
saw at once that Captain Wilson had chosen a picked set of 
young men. About half of them were freshly enlisted in 
the force, the others had all been employed at up-country 
stations, and were well acquainted with the nature of the 
work before them. The same afternoon the eight men 
picked out by Sergeant O'Connor as being the least useful 
on the station started for Sydney, most of them well pleased 
at being relieved from their arduous duties. 

Benben found tbat there were in the office a great many 
letters from settlera asking for protection. It was impos- 
sible to comply with all these, but after consultation with 
O'Connor he sent five parties of three men each to as many 
exposed stations, keeping ten in hand to move as required. 
Taking Jim and two of the constables who had been longest 
on the station, he spent two months in traversing his district 
from end to end, and making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its gcf^raphical features, for he felt that until he had 
mastered these he should only be working in the dark. 

For a time the outrages had ceased, the bush-rangers 
having shifted their quarters and the natives withdrawn 
after the murder of the late inspector. This was a great 
relief to Keuben, as it permitted him to giun an insist into 
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the country before setting to work in earnest Upon his 
tour he and his followers were everywhere most hospitably 
received at the stations at which they halted. Everywhere 
he heard the same tale of sheep killed, cattle and horses 
driven off, and the insolent demeanour of the natives. 

" I was thinking of giving it up and moving back into 
the more populated districts," one of the settlers said to 
Reuben; "but now you have come I will hold on for a bit 
longer and see how it turns out. You look to me the tight 
sort of fellow for the post, but the difficulty is with such a 
large scattered district b/> yours to be everywhere at once. 
What I have often thought of is, that it would be a good 
thing if the whole district were to turn out and go right into 
the heart of the black countiy and give them a lesson." 

"From what I hear," Reuben said, "it will be next to 
impossible for us to find them. The country is so vast and 
covered with bush that there would be no searching it 
They have no fixed villages, and the want of water would 
render it impossible for us to go very far. i}ut the worst 
point would be that tliey all seem to be well informed as to 
what is going on. I suppose they get warnings from the 
native herdsmen and servants, and if we were all together 
to enter their country we must leave the stations unpro- 
tected, and we should find them in ashes on our return." 

" Yes, that is true," the settler stud, ' ' I suppose it couldn't 
be done. But it's anxious work sleeping here night after 
night with one's rifle by one's bedside, never certain at what 
hour one may be woke by the yeUing of the blacks. But 
they are not as bad as the bush-rangers. If the blacks can 
but drive off your cattle they are contented; you have got 
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nottuDg else that is much uae to them. The bush-rangerB 
don't want your cattle beyond a Lead or two for present use ; 
but they want everything else you've got, and whether you 
like it or not is quite inunaterial to them. Thank God I 
have got no money in the place, and I and my three men can 
make a pretty good fight of it But I pity tho men with 
wives and daughters." 

" Well, I hope we shall soon put a stop to it," Reuben 
said cheerfully. " We will give them a lesson if we catch 
them, you may be quite sure." 

"I hope so," the settler said. "But you folks have been 
mighty unlucky lately. Kever seem to have been at the right 
place at the right time. Not that I am surprised at that in 
such a district, but somehow they never oMne up with the 
fellows afterwards." 

"No, they seem to have had bad luck," Reuben ^eed. 
"I hope we shall do better now." 

Three days after his return from his last visit of inspection 
of his district, a settler rode at full speed up to the station. 

" Captain," he said — for although Eeuben had no right to 
that title he was always BO called by the settlers — "the blacks 
have been down at my place. They have killed my two 
shepherds and driven ofT the sheep." 

"Sergeant O'Connor, turn out the men at once," Reuben 
shouted. " See that their ammunition is all right, and let 
each man take a water-skin and four days' provisions in his 
haversack. When was itt" he asked, turning to the settler 
again. 

"Some time yesterday afternoon — at least I judge so. 
One of the men was to have come in for supplies, and when 
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night came and he hadn't come in I began to be afraid 
sometliing was wrong, for I knew that they were getting 
short, so this morning at daybreak I rode out with the hands 
I have about the house. We could see nothing of the sheep, 
so we rode straight to the men's hut There, lying some 
twenty yards away, was the body of one of the men riddled 
with spear holes. He had evidently been running to tbs 
hut for shelter when he was overtaken. I did not stop to 
look for the other, for no doubt he had been killed too." 

"Well, we will do what wo can for you," Reuben said. 
" I will be ready in five minutes." He ran into the house, 
buckled on his sword, put some cold meat and a small bag 
of tlour into his haversack, together with some dampers 
Jim had just cooked, and then went out again. Jim had 
already brought his horse round to the door. Before mount- 
ing he took the pistols out of the holsters and esamined 
them carefully. 

By this time the sergeant and ten men were in the saddle, 
and placing himself at their head, with the settler, whose 
name was Blount, he rode off at full spec<l, followed by his 
men, the two native trackers, and Jim. Reuben soon reined 
his horse in. 

"It will not do to push them too hard at first, there is no 
saying how far we shall have to go." 

"Do you mean to follow them into their own country)" 
Mr. Blount asked. 

"I do," Eeuben said. "I will follow them till I catch them, 
if I have to go across AustraUa." 

"That's the sort," Mr. Blount said. "I espect you will 
find half-a-dozen other fellows at my station by the time 
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you get there. I sent my hand off on horseback to the 
Btations near to tell them what had taken place, and that I 
had ridden off to you, and asking them to come round." 

" How far is iti" Keubeu asked. 

"About forty miles. " 

"Bnt your horse will never be able to do it," Keuben 
Euiid. 

"I got a fresh horse at a friend's four miles from your 
station, so I am all right." 

"They nill have mora than a day's start of us," Beuben 
remarked presently. 

"Yes; thirty-six hours, for you will have to stop at my 
place to night. But they can't travel very fast with sheep, 
you know." 

" No," Reuben agreed. " If they had had cattle it would 
have been useless following them, but with sheep we may 
come up to them, especially if they don't think they will be 
followed far." 

" No; that's my hope. They will know I had forty miles 
to ride to your station. Besides, had it not been that I was 
expecting the shepherd in for supplies I might not have 
found it out for two' or three days. So I expect they will 
think that they are pretty safe from pursuit. They have 
never been followed far into the bush. It's nasty work, 
you see." 

" It's got to be done," Reuben said. " It is impossible to 
keep guard everywhere, and the only way to put a stop to 
these outrages is to teach the blacks that punishment will 
follow wherever they go." 

It was late in the afternoon before they arrived at Mr. 
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BlDuut's Station. They found fourteen or fifteen of the neigh- 
bouring settlers gathered there. They came out as tlie sound 
of the trampling of the horses was heard. Several of them 
were known to Reuben from his having stopped at their 
st-itiona 

" Glad to see you, captain, but I am afraid you ars too 
late," said Dick Caister, a young settler whose station lay 
about twelve miles away. 

" I'hat remains to be proved," Reuben replied as he dis- 
mounted. 

" Oh, they have got twenty-four hours' start, and it's too 
late to do anything to-night. They must be thirty miles 
away in the bush already." 

" If they were a hundred I would follow them," Reuben 
said. 

There was an exclamation of surprise and something like 
a cheer on the part of some of the younger mea 

"The difRculties are very great," one of the elder settlers 
said. " There is neither food nor water to be found in the 
bush." 

" I know it's not an easy business," Reuben said quietly. 
" But as to food, we can carry it with us; as to water, there 
must be water in places, for the natives can no more go 
without drinking than we can. There must be streams and 
water-holes here and there. Bul^ however difficult it is, I 
mean to attempt it It is the only way of bringing the 
blacks to book; there can never be safety among the out- 
lying settlements unless the fellows are taught a lesson. 
And now, gentlemen, before we go further I want to say 
this: I know that you are all ready to help, that you are all 
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thirsting to wipe out old scores with the blacks, but at the 
same time I would point out to you that it is likely enough 
that the bush-rangers, who certainly work with the blacks, 
will follow np this stroke, therefore it will not do to leave 
the stations defenceless. I do not want a large force with 
ma If we once overtake the blacks I have no fear wha,t 
ever of being able to give a good account of them. There- 
fore I would urge upon all of you who are married men that 
it is of the first importance that you should stay at home, in 
case the bush-rangers take the opportunity of om being away 
to pay you a visit That is the first thing to be thought of. 
If any of the others like to go with us I shall be very glad 
of their assistance. We may be away for a week or more 
for ought I know." 

"That is certainly the best plan, captain," Dick Caistcr said. 
" Afl you say, let the married men stop at home and guard 
their stations. I think the rest of us will all go with you." 

There was a chorus of approval. Eight of those present 
were married men, and, though reluctant to give up the 
thought of punishing the blacks, they were yet glad that 
they were not called upon to leave their wives and families. 
With many good wishes for the success of the espedi- 
tion, they at once mounted and rode off to their respective 
stations, some of which were more than twenty miles away, 

" Now for ways and means," £euben said. " What spare 
horses have you, Mr. Blount I" 

" I have only two besides the one I am riding." 

"I should like to take at least six. We must carry a 
good store of provisiona" 

"I don't think you need trouble about that," Mr. Blount 
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said. "We must tahe a supply of flour with na, and of 
course tea and sugar, and a few bottles of ram will not be 
ami^s. All these I can fumiah. But as to meat I do DOt 
think we need trouble. Going as fast as the blacks will 
travel there are sure to be lota of the sheep fall by the way. 
The blacks will eat as many as they can, but even a black 
cannot stuff himself beyond a certain extent, and there will 
be plenty for us." 

" Yes, I did not think of that," Beuben replied ; " in that 
case two spare horses will ba enough." 

" It would be a good thing to have a few with us though," 
one of the young men sdd. "My place is only six miles 
off, I will ride over and bring back three with me; they are 
all good ones, and I should be sorry to find they were gone 
when I get back. I can lead one, my black boy can ride 
another and lead the third. It is likely enough some of 
the horses may give out or get speared if the blacks make a 
fight of it, and half a dozen spare horses would come in 
very handy." 

Reuben thought the plan was a good one, whereupon two 
of the others also volunteered to ride over and fetch the one 
three and the other two horses. 

"That will make ten altogether with Blount's two; we 
shall travel all the faster, because we can ride the spare 
horses by turns." 

The three settlers rode off at once and returned late at 
night with the spare horses. They had not been idle at 
Mr. Blount's. A bullock had been killed and cut up, and a 
considerable portion cooked, so that each of the twenty men 
going on the expedition would start with ten pounds of 
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cooked meat in order to save the time that would be spent 
in halting to cook the carcass of any sheep they might come 
upon. The question of weight was immaterial, as the meat 
could be packed on the spare horses. 

As soon as day broke the party were in their saddles. 
Mr. Blount led them first to the hut near which he had 
found his shepherd killed. The native trackers now took 
up the search; the body of the other shepherd was found 
half a mile away. It was is a sitting position by a tree; 
the skull was completely smashed in by the blow of a 
waddy, and it was erident that a native had crept up behind 
him and killed him before he was conscious that any danger 
was at hand. The trackers were not long in finding the place 
where the sheep had been collected tt^ther and driven ofi', 
and a broad track of trampled grass showed clearly enough 
the direction which had been taken. 

"How many of the black fellows do yon think there 
wercl" Reuben asked one of the trackers. 

"Great many black fellow, captain," he replied. 

"What do you call a great many]" Reuben aakcd. 

"Twenty, thirty, captain; can't say how many. No use, 
captain, look for dem, gone right away into de bnsh, never 
find them." 

"I am going to try, anyhow," Reuben said. "!Now, do 
you lead the way." 

"I tink dere are more dan thirty black fellow," Jim said 
to Reuben as they started; " quite a crowd of dem. Me no 
much like those two black fellow," and he nodded towards 
the trackers who were nmning on ahea<l, " no good those 
fellows." 
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" What makes you think that^ Jlml" 

"Two days ago Jim saw dem taiking wid black fellow 
hali a mile from the station, not know Jim saw dem; secret 
sort of talk. Why day never find de tracks before black 
fellows and bush-rangers always get awayl Jini tink those 
fellows no good." 

Reuben himself had often thought it singular that such 
continued bad luck should have attended the efforts of his 
predecessor to hunt down the bush-rangers, but the thought 
that they had been put off their scent by the trackers had 
not occurred to him. He had the greatest faith in Jim's 
sagacity, and now that the idea was presented to him it 
seemed plaosible enough. 

" Very good, Jim, you keep your eye on those fellows, I 
will do the same; we shall soon find out if they are up to 
any tricks." 

Jim bad been running by his master's stirrup while this 
conversation had been going on, and he now dropped into 
his usual place at the rear of the party. For some miles the 
trail was followed at a hand-gallop, for the grass was several 
inches in height, and the trail could be followed as easily as 
a road. The country then began to change, the ground was 
])oorer and more arid, and clumps of low brush grew 
here and there. Still there was no check in the speed. 
The marks made by the frightened flock were plain enough 
even to the horsemen, and bits of wool left behind on the 
bushes afforded an unmistakable testimony to their pas- 
sage. 

" They were not going so fast here," Mr. Blount said after 
dismounting and examining ; " the footprints do not go in 
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pairs as they did at first, the flock haa broken into a trot 
Ah I there is the first ahead" 

In a hundred yards they came upon the skin and head of 
a sheep, nothing else remained. Unable to keep up with the 
flock it had been speared, cut np, and eaten raw by the 
blacks. In the next mile they came upon the remains of 
two more, then the track iridened out and the footprints 
were scattered and confused. The horses were reined up 
and Jim and the trackers examined the gromid. Jim re- 
turned in a minute or two. 

"Black fellows give 'em a rest here; could do go any 
furder; lie down and pant" 

One of the trackers then came up. 

"They stop here, captain, five six hours till moon rise; 
make fire, kill sheep, and have feast" 

Reuben and some of the settlers rode over to the spot to 
which the tracker pointed. 

"Confound theml" Blount exclaimed, "look there! there 
are at least twenty heads." 

"So there are," Reuben said; "there must have been a 
lot of natives," 

" Yes, there must have been a good many," the settler 
agreed, "bat not so many, perhaps, as you would think. 
Nobody has ever found out yet how much these blacks can 
eat when they make up their mind to it^ but two could cer- 
tainly devour a sheep. They will eat till they can't ait 
upright" 

"They would hardly eat as much as that with a long 
jonmey before them," Reuben said; " but allow only three 
to a aheep, there must be sixty of them. My man said 
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there were a good matiy more than the truckers put it down 
at" 

*'So much the better; I only hope they will ehow 
fight." 

After five minutes' halt the ride was continued for the 
next three hours, then three dead aheep were passed. This 
time the fiesh had not been devoured, but the poor beasts 
had in every case been speared. 

"Savage brutesi" Heuben exclaimed; "they might at 
least have given the sheep a chance of life when they could 
go no further, instead of wantonly slaughtering them." 

"That's their way always," Mr. Blount said; "they kill 
from pure mischief and love of slaughter, even when they 
don't want the meat. But I don't euppose it makes much 
difference; I expect the eheep have dropped as much from 
thirst as from fatigue, and they would probably have never 
been got up again after they once felL I fancy we shall 
come upon a stream before long. I have never been out as 
far as this before, but I know that there is a branch of the 
Nammo crosses the bush here somewhere." 

Another five miles and they came upon the river. The 
wet season was only just over, and the river was full from 
bank to bank. It was some thirty yards wide, and from 
two to three feet deep. A score of sheep lay dead in the 
water. They had apparently rushed headlong in to quench 
their thirst, and had either drunk till they fell, or had been 
trampled under water by their companions pressing upon 
them from behind. 

For the next ten miles the track was plain enough, then 
they came to a series of downs covered with a short grasa 
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At the foot of these another long halt bad been made by 
the blacks. 

"We must have .come twenty-five miles," Reuben said. 

"Quite that, captain; the flock must have been dead beat 
by the time they got here. I should think they must have 
stopped here last night; we will soon see— there is one of 
their fire-places." 

The settler dismounted and put his hand into the ashes. 

"Yes," he said, "they are warm still; they must have 
camped here last night, they started when the moon rose, 
no doubt Thus they have eight or nine hours' start of as 
only, and as they can't travel fast after such a journey as 
they had yesterday, we ought to be able to catch them long 
before night" 

"They will go better to-day than they did yesterday," 
Mr. Blount said; "they were over-driven to start with, and 
that was what knocked them up; but the blacks will begin 
to feel themselves safe to-day, and will let them go their 
own pace. Sheep can do twenty miles in a day if not 
hurried." 

" Well, at anyrate," Beuben said, "we will give our horses 
a couple of hours' rest It is just eleven o'clock now, and I 
should think evety one is ready for a meal." 

There was a chorus of assent The troop dismounted at 
once. The girths were loosened, the bits taken from, the 
hones' mouths, and they were turned loose to graze in 
the long grass at the foot of the hilL There was no fear of 
their attempting to stray after their journey of the morn- 
ing. Some of the men set to to cut brush, and in a few 
minutes a fire was lighted. One of the sheep, of which there 
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were several lying about, was sldnned and cut up, and elices 
on Bkewers of green wood were Boon frizzling over the Sk. 

Twenty minutes later the water in a lai^e pot hanging 
over the fire was boiling. Three or four handfuh of tea were 
thrown in; and with the fried mutton, cold damper, and tea 
a hearty meal was made. Then pipes were produced and 
lighted, while several of the men, lying down and shading 
their faces with their broad hats, indulged in a doze. 

" One o'clock," Keuben said at last, looking at his watch. 
" It is time to he moving again." 

The horses were fetched in, the bridles replaced, and the 
girths tightened. 

"Now, which wayt" Reuben asked the trackers. 

"Along here, captain, by de foot of de hill de trail is plain 
enough." 

It was so. A track of some width was trampled in the 
grass. 

Reuben was about to give the order to proceed when he 
caught Jim's eye, and saw that the black wished to speak to 
him privately. 

" What is it, Jim) " he asked, goii^ apart from the rest 

"That not de way, captain. A hundred, two hundred 
sheep gone that way wid four or five black fellow ; de rest 
have all gone over de hill," 

"Are you sure, Jim)" 

"Me quite sure, sarj de ground very hard; but while de 
captam smoke him pipe Jim went over de hill, saw plenty 
sign of sheep. Went straight uphill and then turned away 
to de left. Dis little party here hab only gone to frow white 
man off de trail" 
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"The trackers ought to have seen that as well as jou, 
Jim," £«ubeii said aDgrilj'. 

"Dey see, ear, sure enough. Could no help seeing wid 
half an eye. You see, sar, dose fellows up to no good; lead 
party wrong if dey can. Don't Bay, ear, Jim told you. If you 
say dat, put 'em on their guard. Massa ride along the trul 
for a bit just as if talk wid Jim about odder afTair, den after 
little way begin to talk about trail being too small, den turn 
and come back here and go over de bilL" 

" A very good idea, Jim. I will do as you eay." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BLACK FELLOWS, 

FEW minutes after his converBation with Jim 
the party started, following the broad track 
through the grass along the foot of the hill. 
Beuben informed Mr. Blount of what Jim 
had told him. 

"By Jove, I think he is right," the settler siud. "The 
track is as broad as it was, but it is nothing like bo much 
trampled down; but if your fellow says the main body have 
gone over the hill, why are you following this track 1" 

Eeuben gave his reasons, and said that his man had before 
had Buspicions that the trackers were iu communication with 
the wUd blacks. "He thinks that's why it is that they have 
BO frequently failed here to catch any of these fellows." 

"I shouldn't be at all surprised," Mr. Blount said savagely. 
"The best thing would be to put a bullet into each of the 
rascals' heads." 

"I think Jim's idea is best," Reuben said. "Now 
that we have once got our eyes open they won't be able to 
do us any more harm, and my black fellow will see we fal- 
low the trail right I don't want them to Bee we have any 
suspicions of ihem, as that would put them on their guard; 
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and by keeping our eye upon them wo may be able to turn 
the tables." 

"That ia so," Mr. Blount agreed. "What are you going 
to do, then ! " 

" I will call to them in a minute or two and tell them that 
it is your opinion that only a small portion of the flock have 
come this way. Then we will have a consultation, and no 
doubt some of your friends will notice that the ground is not 
much trampled. Then we will decide to ride back to the 
point from which we started, and will follow the other trail" 

" Yes, that will do very well," the settler agreed. 

Reuben at once called to the trackers, who were trotting 
on ahead, and then ordered a halt 

The two blacks came back. 

" Joe," Reuben said, " Mr. Blount thinks that the main 
body of the flock have not come this way. He says he thinks 
only a hundred or two have come. The ground does not 
look to me anything like bo much trampled as it was before 
we halted." 

" I tink moBt of dem hab come along here," the tracker 
said sullenly. 

"What do you think T" Reuben asked the other settlers 
who had gathered round. 

" I did not notice it before," Dick Caister said ; " but now 
Blount has pointed it out, I agree with him entirely. There 
are nothing like the full number of sheep have passed along 
here. I should say that they have not gone along more 
than two or thre« deep." There was a general chorus of 
assent 

"You can't have been keeping your eyes open," Reuben 
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Biiid to the trackers sharply, " If you don't look sharp in 
future we ehall quarrel. Come, geDtlemen, let us ride back 
to the halting-place and see if we cannot find out which way 
the main body have gone." 

Ten minutes' riding took them back to their starting- 
place. " They must have gone over the hill," Beuben said. 
" They certainly have not ke]>t along at the foot, or we should 
Bee their tracks in this long grass." 

The trackers had exchanged a few words in a low tone, 
and they now moved up the hill and began to examine the 
ground carefully. 

"Some of dem have gone this way, captiun." 

"Of course they have," Mr. Blount said; "a blind man 
might see that" The marks of the sheep were indeed plain 
enough to all when their attention had once been drawn to 
the subject. On getting beyond the crest the trackers turned 
to the left, and Keuben saw that they felt it would be 
hopeless tA attempt further to mislead a party containing 
several settlers who'were perfectly capable of following the 
trail. Jim had, aince speaking to his master, remained in 
the rear of the troop. After three miles' riding across the 
downs they again came down upon a flat country thickly 
covered with brush. Here and there pieces of wool sticking 
to thorns were visible, and the trackers went steadily on for 
some little tima Then their pace became slower and finally 
they stopped. 

"Trail ended, captain." 

"What do you mean by the trail endedl" Reuben asked 
angrily. " Why, I can see a piece of wool on there ahead." 

"Dat so, captiun; but only a few sheep hab passed here." 
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Some of the settlers dismounted, and having esamined the 
ground carefully, deolared that they were of the same 
opinion as the trackers. 

"Very well," Reuben said; "then in that case we most go 
back again to the foot of the hill. They were all tt^ther 
there, and we must take up the trail afresL" 

On reaching the foot of the hill Jim and some of the set- 
tlers joined the trackers and penetrated the bush in all 
directions. Each returned bringing in pieces of wool. 

"It is plain enough," Eeuben said, "what they have dona 
They have broken up into small parties and have scattered. 
The question is, What are we to do now) What do you 
think, Mr. BlountT You have had more experience than any- 
one here, and you are the most interested in our overtaking 
these rascals. What do you recommend!" 

"I don't know what to recommend," the settler siud. 
" They have no doubt done it to confuse us in case we should 
follow so far, and avoid being thrown-off the scent the other 
aide of the hill. The band may really have scattered and 
gone off in small parties to different parte of the bush, or 
again they may have scattered with the understanding that 
they will meet again at some given spot which may be ten 
and may be fifty miles ahead." 

" The worst of it is," Reuben said, "I fear now that there 
is an end of all chance of coming np with them to-day; and 
now the question of water comes in. If we could have caught 
them before nightfall, the horses, having had a good drink at 
that stream, could have done very well till we'd gone another 
thirty miles; but as that seems hopeless now we must con- 
sider seriously what we had best do before we go any 
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further. Does anyone here know anything of the country 
ahead 1" 

There was a general silenca 

" The horses can do very well to-morrow without water," 
Mr. Blount eaid; " they will chew the leaves of tliis scrub, 
and can if pressed hold on for even two or three days upon 
it," 

"In that case," Eeuben said, "let U8 go on. We will 
break up into three parties. One shall go straight forward, 
the other two moving to the right and left, each following 
tho tracks as well as they can. We will not go much beyond 
a walk. We have five more hoars of daylight yet, and the 
horses can manage another fifteen miles. I will halt an hour 
before it gets dark and light a fire. The smoke will be a 
guide to the other two parties, who should not be more than 
a couple of miles to the right and left, and they will then 
close in. If you can suggest any better plan than that^ Mr. 
Blount, please do so. Of course I see the objection that the 
blacks may make out the smoke and will know that they are 
being followed," 

"Yes, that is an objection," Mr. Blount said; "but the 
chances are that they will know it without your telling them. 
It is more than probable that some of them have remuned 
behind on the watch, and that they will have signalled our 
coming long ago." 

" Dcy have done that, sar," Jim, who was standing close 
to Kcuben's elbow, put in. " Jim saw smoke curl up from 
tlie top of de hill just when we turned when we lost the 
trail." 

"Why didn't you tell me before, Jiml" Keuben asked. 
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" De captain didn't ask Jim any questioa Jim thonght 
de captain see it for Bure." 

" I didn't see it, Jim. I don't think any of us saw it We 
were all too much occupied looking for the trail Another 
time you tell me what you see without my asking. 

"Well, in that case, Mr. Blount, there can he no harm 
in my making a smoke, as they know already that they are 
pursued. Will you take charge of the right hand party 1 
Sergeant O'Connor will take command of the left Do you 
each take a tracker with you. I will take my boy. Three 
constables will go with each of your parties and four with 
me. Will you gentlemen please to divide up so as to make 
seven altogether in each party without the natives!" 

" I need not tell you to keep a sharp look-out, Captain 
Whitney. We know the blacks are a very strong party, and 
now they know that they are pursued they may as likely as 
not make a stand." 

" Yea, that is quite possible," Eeuben agreed. "Will you 
please be careful that neither of your parties get more than 
two miles at the outside away from minel We can hear the 
sound of rides at that distanca If either party fires the 
others will of course hurry to their assistance. Now let us 
move forward." 

With Jim in advance, Eeuhen's party moved on, the black 
carefully examining the ground and bushes as he went, and 
occasionally, somewhat to Eenhen'a surprise, rising from 
the stooping position in which he woe walking and looking 
hack over his shoulder. The motive was explained when 
Jim exclaimed : 

"Dere, captain, dere are the signals again," 
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Reuben torned in the saddia Oa the crest of the hill 
behind him were three columns of smoke. Scarcely had he 
looked at them when the smoke ceased to ascend as if the 
fires had been suddenly put out. 

"That's to tell tbera that we have divided in three 
partiesl" Houben asked the black. 

Jim nodded and proceeded on his way again. 

" That's awkward," Reuben said, " I must warn the other 
two parties." 

So saying he at once ordered two of the constables to ride 
right and left and warn the others, who were not as yet 
more than a. quarter of a mile on either hand, that the 
natives were aware that they had broken np, and that the 
greatest caution must, therefore, be observed. In teu 
minutes the two constables returned having performed their 
mission. Although be had no reason to behe^'e that the 
hlacka were within ten miles of him Reuben now took the 
precaution of sending one constable out on each flank to 
a distance of fifty yards; a third was directed to keep with 
Jim fifty yards ahead of the main body, consisting of Reuben 
himself, a constable, and two colonists. Occasionally Reuben 
rode forward to question Jim. 

"How many sheep do yon think have gone along the 
track you are following!" 

" About thirty sheep and three black fellow." 

"How do you know there are three black feUows, Jimi 
I can see marks sometimes of the sheep's feet, hut I have 
not seen a man's footprint at all." 

"Jim see 'em, captain, plain enough. When dey all 
follow sheep not very plain to see, but sometimes, when de 
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sheep want to scatter, Jim see one footmark on one hand 
and one on the other, and sure to be one man behind." 

" How far are the aheep ahead, Jim, have you any ideal" 

" Six, eight hours, aar, when dey pass here, but dere's no 
saying how far they are now; may be long way on, may be 
only little way. Me tink dat they hab not gone so berry 
far; dat smoke berrj- thin, not see him more than ten miles." 

"I wish yoQ had said that before, Jim," Kcuben said; 
" we would have kept together and have galloped on, and 
taken our chance of finding them." 

"Might have found four or five of dem," Jim replied, 
"but de others all scattered. No good to find dem till dey 
come t<^ether agun." 

" No, you are right there, Jim, we must catch them all to- 
gether if we can. There are some twelve hundred sheep 
somewhere ahead. Mr. Blount said there were about fifteen 
hundred driven off. We have come upon a hundred dead ones, 
and two or three hundred may have taken that turn to the 
right As you say, it would be no good coming upon thirty." 

For four hours the party continued their journey. 

"It ia six o'clock," Reuben said looking at his watch; 
"we will halt now and light that fire," 

Two of the coDstablea were told ofF to keep watch some 
fifty yards in front, and the others dismounted and gathered 
together materials for a fire. This was soon done, and the 
smoke mounted straight and clear, a signal to the other two 
parties to close in. Suddenly a cry was heard from one of 
the sentries. The men stooping round the fire leaped to 
their feet just in time to see one of the constables struck 
from his horse by a boomerang, while a dozen spears wliizzerl 

(B43) o 
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tlirough the air at the other. He fell forward on hia horse, 
which carried him Dp to the fire; as he fett from the 
saddle as it stopped, he waa caught hy two of the others. 
Three speara had pierced him. 

"Stand to your arms; steady, for your lives," Reuben 
shouted. "Jim, throw the horses at once and fasten their 
legs. We must defend ourselves here," he continued, turning 
to the others, " until help comes." 

Not a moment was lost. The little party threw them- 
selves down in a circle, each taking shelter behind a bush, 
and Jim speedily got the eight horses down in the centre, 
for each party had with it three of the spare animals. The 
whole time from the first alarm until all wasi-eady to receive 
the natives did not occupy two minutes. The horses of the 
sentries had galloped wildly on, both having been struck by 
spears, and Jim had no difficulty with the remainder, which 
were all standing in a group when the alarm was given, the 
owners not yet having removed their saddles. 

All was done without flurry or excitement, although the 
yells of the natives rose from tlie bush all round them. The 
bush was fortunately not very thick at the point where they 
had halted, Reuben having selected it for that very reason, 
but the bushes were sufficiently near to each other to enable 
an enemy to creep up within thirty yards or so without 
being seen. 

" Don't throw away a shot," Reuben called out, " but pick 
off the blacks as they stand up to throw their spears. Ah!" 

The exclamation was accompanied by a shot from his 
rifle as a native rose suddenly from the bush and burled 
his spear. It missed Reuben by an inch or two only; but^ 
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as his rifle flashed ont, the black threw up his hands and fell 
back in the bush. 

" Here, sah, die make good shelter;" and Jim propped up 
his saddle almost in front of him. 

"That's a good idea, Jim; help the others in the same 
way." 

The fire men were all engaged now; the spears whizzed 
fast over and among them, but most of them were thrown 
almost at random, for the blacks soon learned that to raise 
themselves above the bushes to take aim was to court sudden 
death. Jim, after distributing the saddles to their owners, 
had lain down by the side of his master and loaded his rifle 
as fast as he discharged it, Reuben using hie pistols as 
efTectually as the rifle in the intervals. 

Fortunately all the party were provided with these 
weapons; had it not been so each man wonid have been 
liable to be rushed by the blacks every time he discharged 
bia rifle. As far as possible they fired by turns, so that each 
man while loading was covered by the fire of those on bis 
right and left 

For half an hour the fight continued. Many of the blacks 
had fallen, but they continued the assault as vigorously as 
before, and all the defenders had received more or less serious 
wounds from the spears. 

"The others ought to have been here long before this," 
Reuben said, "if they had followed my instructions. I only 
hope they have not been attacked too; but as we don't hear 
any firing tliat can hardly be so." 

" I hope they will be up before dusk," Dick Caister said; 
" it will be dark in another half an hour. These fellows are 
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only waiting for that to make a rush. It they do it is all 
up with us." 

"They will find it a tough job even then," Reuben stud; 
"but the others must be here long before that I told them 
to keep witliin two miles of us; they have had time to ride 
double that distance since we made the smoke for them." 

Another ten minutes elapsed. 

"Hurrah!" Eeuben exclaimed, "I can hear the trampling 
of horse's hoofs. The moment they arrive make a rush for 
your horses and charge." 

" I am afraid the horses are killed," Dick said ruefully. 

" In that case," Reuben said, " we must get to our feet and 
pick ofif the blacks as they run; they will get up like a covey 
of partridge as the horsemen come among them." 

A loud cheer was heard, and the little party, with an 
answering shout, sprang to their feet and, rifle to shoulder, 
stood expecting the blacks to rise; but the ears of the natives 
were sharper than those of the whites, and they had begun 
to crawl away before the latter heard the approaching 
horsemen. Finding this to be the case the' party ran to their 
horses; four exclamations of wrath and grief were heard, for 
seven of the horses were completely riddled with spears. 

Tartar, however, at his master's voice, struggled to rise 
to his feet. Beuben, aided by Jim, quickly threw ofi' the 
hobbles and leaped on to its back as it rose to its feet, just 
as Mr. Blount with his party rode up. 

" Keep close together," Beuben exclaimed as he dashed 
forward, "we may find some of the scoundrels." 

But the chase was in vain. It was already growing dusk 
and there was no saying in which direction the natives had 
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crawled away in the bush. After riding for a mUe Eeuben 
reined in hie borsa 

"It is no use," he said; "we may as well get back to the 
fire. What made you so late, Mr. Blountf We were fighting 
for three quarters of an hour before you came up." 

"I am very sorry," Mr. Blount replied; "somehow or 
other we went wrong altogether. There ia nothing to guide 
one in this flat bush, and the tracker who was leading the 
way said he was certain he was going as you ordered him. 
Just before six o'clock we halted and looked in the direction 
in which we expected to see your smoke, but there were no 
signs of it Presently one of the constables exclaimed, 
'There's the smoke, sir, right behind us.' I looked around, 
and, sure enough, there was a column of smoke, and a long 
way off it was. 'What have you been doing, you rascalV 
I said to the black. 'There's the smoke right behind us; 
you have been leading us wrong altc^ether.' The black 
insisted that he was right, and that the fire must have been 
made by the black fellows. I didn't know what to make of 
it It was two or three minutes past six, and I noticed 
when we halted before that your watch was exactly with 
mine, so I said to the men, 'We will wait five minutes longer, 
and, if we see no other smoke, you may be sure that that is 
made by Captain Whitney.' 

" We waited the five minutes and then I gave the word 
to start, when one of the men exclaimed, ' The black fellow's 
gona' Sure enough, he had slipped away without being 
noticed while we were looking for the smoke. I felt sure 
now that something must be wrong, and we galloped towards 
your smoke as fast as the horses could lay their feet to the 
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ground When we were about haii way we heard the sound 
of firing, and I can tell you that we didn't lose a moment 
on the way after that Have you had any lossesi" 

"Two of the conatablea ai» killed," Kcuben eaid, "and 
we have all got son^e more or less ugly scratches. My left 
arm is useless for a time, I am afraid. A spear went right 
through it. I fear some of the others have worse hurts." 

"What can have become of the sergeant's party!" Mr. 
Blount said. 

"They must have gone the wrong way, too," Reuben 
replied. " I told you I suspected those trackers of being in 
league with the blacks, and I have no doubt your fellow led 
you purposely astray in order to give them an opportunity 
of cutting us off before you could arrive to our asaiatauce. 
I suppose the other party has been misled in the same way. 
It is fortunate indeed that you made up your mind to ride 
for our smoke when you did. A quarter of an hour later 
and you would have found only our bodies, and would 
probably have been ambushed in turn." 

" Yes, it has been a close thing indeed," Mr. Blount said. 
"I was wrong, after what yon told me, to trust that black 
scoundrel so entirely, but I own it never entered my mind 
that he was leading us astray." 

By this time they had reached the fire, which was blazing 
high. 

"How areyouallT" Reuben asked; "nobody badly hurt, 
I hopel" 

"Nothing very bad, captain," Dick Caister replied cheer- 
fully. "We have all had our skin ripped up a bit, but 
nothing very deep. That dodge of the saddles of your 
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black fellow saved us. Mine vas knocked over balf a dozeo 
times by spears, each of which would have done its busmees 
if it hadn't been for it. I owe him my life so completely that 
I forgive him for making our horsea a barricade to save youra." 

Reuben laogbed. He had noticed when he ran for his 
horse that Jim had thrown him in the centre of the others, 
and their bodies completely sheltered him from the spears 
of the natives. 

" It was not fair, perhaps," he said ; " but my horse would 
have been killed aa well as yours had he not done so, and 
Jim loves him almost as well as he does me. He has 
watched' over and guarded him for the last three years." 

" I am not angry with him," Dick said; " nothing could 
have saved our horses from being killed, and if one was 
to be saved, it is aa well it should be Tartar, and not one 
of the others, as yours was far the most valuable of the five." 

"Pileonthebu3hea,"Beuben said to one of the constables; 
" make as big a blaze as you can, it will act as a beacon to 
the sergeant and his party." 

Half an hour later the trampling of horses' hoofs was 
heard, and a few minutes later the sergeant and his party 
rode up. 

" I am sorry I am so late, sir," the sergeant said. " Some- 
how or other we went wrong altogether, and saw nothing 
of you> smoke. I was afraid something was wrong, but did 
not know what to do, so we halted till it came on dark, and 
presently made out a fire, but it was miles away and right 
in the direction from which we had come. I did not think 
it could be you ; but, whether it was you or the blacks, that 
was the place to ride to." 
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"Have you got the tracker with you, sergeant!" 

" Yes, sir; at least I saw him trotting ahead ten minutea 
Ago. Why, where has he got tol" 

The tracker was not to be seen. 

" He has made off to join the blacks, I expect," Beuben 
aaid, "You have been led astray putposely. We have 
been attacked, and Brown and Simpson are killed." 

An exclamation of rage broke from the men who were in 
the act of dismounting. 

"I expect," Beuben said, turning to Mr. Blount, "that 
the fellows noticed the talk I had with Jim before we turned 
back from the false trail, and concluded that we had some 
suspicion that they were in league with the blacks, and so, 
when the party separated, they determined to lead the two 
flanking columns astray, so as to give their friends a chance 
of attacking us, and then to bolt." 

" I expect that is it," Mr. Blount ^eed. " And now the 
first thing ia to get something to eat; when that is done we 
will have a consultation." 

While the meat was cooking over the fire, Beuben told 
off a party of eight men to bury the bodies of the two con- 
stables who had fallen. The task was speedily completed, 
two holes being easily scraped in the light sandy soil. 

After supper was over the settlers gathered round Reuben. 

"Now, captain, wiiat do you mean to doV Mr. Blount 
asked. " I have given up aU hope of seeing my sheep again, 
so don't let them influence you, but just do as you think 
best The blacks are in strong force, that is evident, and 
it will be a serious business pursuing them any further in 
their own country." 
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" I &ni going to pursue them till I catch them," Reuben 
eaid, " that is to say as long as there is a sheep track to 
serve as a guida I don't ask you, gentlemen, to go further, 
for I know it is a serious risk; but it is my duty to bunt 
those fellows down and give them a lesson, and I mean to 
do it. We shall never have safety in the- settlements until 
those fellows come to understand that whenever they attack 
us they will be hunted do^vn." 

"I think you are right," Dick Caister said, "and as long 
as you go on I go with you for one, whatever comes of it. 
But how I am to go without my horse, I don't know." 

"There are the spare horses," Keuben said; "fortunately 
we have still got six of them." 

" So we have," Dick exclaimed joyfully. " I had forgot- 
ten all about them. What luck our bringing them with usi" 

The other settlers all announced their intention of con- 
tinuing the chase as long as Keuben was willing to push on. 

"I will tell you what my idea is," Beuben said. "The 
horses are already worn out, and by the end of another day 
they will be half mad with thirst. I propose that we 
take two days' supply for ourselves in oiir water-bottles, and 
that we push forward on foot, sending two of the constables 
back to the stream with our horses. I propose that we 
should push forward to-night I expect the track we are 
following is the true one, and the stars will do as a guide. 
At daybreak we will lie down in the bushes. The blacks 
will probably leave some fellows behind as scouts^ they, 
seeing nothing of us, will suppose we have given it up and 
gone home, and they will make but a short journey. At 
night we will go on agtun, and the chances are that before 
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morning we shall catch sight of their fires, and will fall upon 
them at daylight. What do you think of the plant" 

"I think it 13 a good one," Mr. Blount said warmly — "a 
capital plan. Of course we don't much like leaving our 
horses, for in this country one almost lives on horseback; 
still, it will be the beet plan certainly, for, as you say, the 
poor brutes will be half mad by to-morrow night with thirst." 

"It will be a long tramp back again," a settler said 
dismally. 

" We won't tramp all the way," Reuben said with a smile. 
"Directly we have overtaken the blitcks and given them a 
lesson, I will send Jim back again for the horses. He can 
cover the ground at a wonderful pace, and coming back he 
will ride one of thein, and help the two constables to keep 
them together. They will have had two days' rest and plenty 
of food and water, and will meet us before we get half-way 
hack There will he no fear of the blacks attacking them." 

All agreed that the plan was excellent, and half an hour 
later the whole party, with the exception of the two con- 
stables who were to start at daybreak with the horses for 
the river, set out on their march. The sky was cloudless, 
and the'stars would have been a suflicient guide even liad 
they not had Jim with them. The black, however, took his 
place at the head of the party, and strode along as unhesi- 
tating as if it had been broad dayb'ghL 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE BUSH-RANOERS. 

H^^^^gjICARCE a word was spoken as the little party 
I^LZ^BI f'^'^l'^'^ ^'>'>& It was possible, although very 
HW|QlH improbable, that the natives, on scattering be- 
1^ - ' "^1 fore the charge of Mr. Blount and his com- 
panions, might have left some of tlieir number behind to 
watch the movements of their pursnera. They vould, how- 
ever, certainly not anticipate the whites pushing forward 
that night The fire had been piled high the last thing be- 
fore leaving, and the two men left there were told to keep 
it burning brightly till morning, and to start before anyone 
watching in the distance would be able to see whether the 
horses were mounted or not Should any natives approach' 
the fire after they had gone, they would take it for granted 
that the whole party had ridden back to the settlement 

All night Reuben and his companions marched steadily 
forward, and were glad to throw themselves down on the 
ground at the first appearance of daybreak. Four sentries 
were placed with strict orders to keep a bright look-oat 
through the bushes, but on no account to raise their heads 
above their level, and arrangements having been made for 
their relief every two hours the rest of the party .were soon 
sound asleep. Except to relieve the sentries there was no 
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Btir among them until lato in the afternoon ; then there was a 
general movement, and soon all were sitting up and appeasing 
their appetite upon the cold meat and dampers the7 had 
brought with them. 

"There is no harm in a pipe, I suppose, captaint" Dick 
Caister said laughingly. 

"No, I think we can risk that," Reuben replied. "The 
eyes of the savages may be wonderfully keen, but they 
would be a great deal sharper than I can give them credit 
for, were they to notice the smoke of a dozen pipes curh'ng 
up among the bushes." 

"I suppose, Mr. Blount," Beuben said, as, after the meal 
was finished, the party lighted their pipes and drew closely 
round the fire, " you have heard of a good many bad busi- 
nesses with the blacks and bush-rangers in your timet" 

" I have, indeed," Mr. Blount replied. " In the early days 
the settlers had a hard time of it with the blacks, who were, 
of course, stronger than they are now, and, aft«r they had 
got over their first fear of firearms, more fearless of the 
whites. The bush-rangers, too, were, when first they began 
to send convicts here, more numei-ous than at present. I 
do not know that they were as desperate as they are now 
— not so ready to take life without provocation. You see 
there was a very much larger run of country open to them; 
and many convicts who escaped and took to the bush were 
content to have gained their freedom. Some of them took 
black gins and never troubled the colonists again, beyond, 
perhaps, coming down to a station and caiTying off a sheep 
or two, or a bullock, when they got sick of kangaroo meat 
and wanted a change. 
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" Yaa. Bee the first settlers were generally poor and hard- 
workJDg mea Young men with a little capital had not as 
yet been attracted here, so there was but httle inducemeDt 
for the escaped convicts to meddle with them. There were, 
of coarse, some notorious scoundrels who seemed to murder 
for the pure love of the thing. The worst of them, I think, 
was a fellow who went by the name of Cockeye; what his 
real name was I never heard. That man was a perfect 
devil, and was for a long time the terror of the settlers. 
He never worked with other wbite men, but lived among 
the blacks. Of course in those days the police system was 
in its infancy, and we had to rely upon ourselves. I had a 
narrow escape once of losing my life from him and his 
blacks. 

"When I was about seventeen I lived with my father 
and mother in a station about fifty miles from Sydney, or as 
it was called then Port Jackson. It was at that time quite 
an outlying station. We had two convicts allotted to us, 
both of them honest fellows enough, who had been trans- 
ported for poaching or something of that kind — anyhow, 
they were not old hands and gave no troubla My father 
was a kind master, and we always felt that in case of need 
we could rely upon them just as upon ourselves. In those 
daj's it was next to impossible to get hired hands, for as 
there was plenty of land for anyone io squat upon com- 
paratively close to the jiort, the men who came out generally 
set up for themselves at once. 

"One day I had been out on horseback to look for a 
conple of hnllocka which had strayed away, and was on 
my way back when ahead of me I heard the cooey of 
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the blacks. I didn't think much of it because they were 
common enough at that time, and a part; had made a sort 
of encampment at a stream about a mile from the house; 
but when, a minute later, 1 heard a gun fired I guessed that 
there was mischief. The sound seemed to come from away 
towards the right, where I knew that one of our men was 
out herdii^ the bullocks, so I dapped spurs to my horse 
ami rode in that direction. When I got near I saw the 
cattle running wildly about and a mob of black fellows 
among them. I could see no signs of our man, and guessed 
that he must have gone dowo, and that I had best ride and 
warn them at the house. 

" The blacks saw me and started at a run in my direction, 
but I soon left them behind. I was within a quarter of a 
mile of the house when a native yell burst out ahead of me 
followed by two shots. I rode on, and when I got near the 
house saw a lot of black fellows round it Then came a 
flash from one of the upper windows, and I saw one of them 
roll over. That was a satisfaction, for I knew they hadn't 
caught my father asleep. I knew the doors and shutters 
were strong, and that he could make a good fight of it. 
Still there was only him and my mother at home, for both 
the men had gone out before I left in the morning, and one 
man hasn't much chance of holding a house attacked on all 
aidea So I made up my mind to try to dash through them, 
when the shutter opened a little and my father shouted out : 
'Ride for help. Bill; I will keep them off till you get back.' 
So I turned; but when I had gone a few yards I looked over 
my shoulder, and I saw a man dash out from behind the 
house on horseback and start at a gallop after me. 
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" It was a bay with a white leg and I knew that Cockeye 
used to ride such a Iiorse, and that there wasn't a hetter in 
the colony. Almost at the same moment I heard a shot 
again, but I didn't look round. I can tell you I felt pretty 
badly frightened, for there was no mercy to he expected 
from thiit scoundrel, and I knew that he was a good deal 
better mounted than I was. 

" The next station was about four miles off, and I had 
about two hundred yards start, but before I had gone half 
a mile he was within fifty yards of me. I could hear him 
cursing and swearing and shouting to me to stop, but I had 
made up my mind I would not do that. I had got a brace 
of pistols with me, but I wasn't much o£ a shot, I had, soon 
after I started, pulled them out of the holsters and shoved 
them into my belt in front of me, so that, as he came up, 
he shouldn't see my hand go down for them. My hope was 
that he would ride straight up to the side of me not knowing 
that I was armed, and that would give me a chance of sud- 
denly letting fly at him. 

" You would think the chance was a poor one, and that 
he would to a certainty shoot me down before ho got up. 
I did not mnch think be would do that, for I guessed that 
the scoundrel would do with me as he had in some other 
cases, namely, take me and carry me back to the house, and 
there either threaten to shoot me, or hang me up over a fire, 
or some such devilry, to make those inside give in. I was 
determined this shouldn't be, and that if I could not shoot 
him I would be shot myself, for otherwise he would have 
got my father and mother, and it would have been three 
lives instead of one. 
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"Preaently — crack! — came the sound of a pistol, and I 
heard the bullet whiz close by. I expect that it was only 
to frighten me into stopping; but inasecondor two he fired 
^ain, and the shot just grazed my shoulder, so he was in 
earnest that tima I bent low on my eaddle, got a pistol 
out of my belt and prepared. There was another shot, the 
horse gave a spring and I knew be was bit, but for a time 
he went faster than ever; still the last shot wasn't from more 
than twenty yards behind, and I expected every minute to 
see bis horse's bead coming up beside me. Then I heard a 
curse and a sudden fall, and looking round saw his horse 
was down. 

"Cockeye was on his feet in a moment and drew another 
pistol from his hoLater, so I concluded to keep on as hard as 
I could go witbout waiting to make inquiries. I guessed 
pretty well what had happened. The shot I had heard my 
father fire as he started after mo had bit the horse, and the 
poor brute had kept on until he dropped. I understood 
the fellow's firing now; he felt his horse was failing under 
him, and his only chance was to stop me. I kept on till I 
got safe to the station. The three men there started in 
different directions to fetch assistance, and by the evening 
we had a score of men assembled there and started back to 
our station. We heard a cooey when we were within a mile 
of the place, and guessed it was a fellow on the watch. By 
the time we got there they had all cleared off, but it was .a 
close thing. My mother was a courteous woman and had 
defended the back of the house and my father the front. 
The blacks had made several attempts to bum the place 
down ; but the roof, like the walls, was made of solid timber, 
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which is the only safe way to build a house when you are 
exposed to attacks of the blacks. 

"As long as daylight lasted the old people had done very 
well and bad kept the blacks at a distance, and we saw by 
the marks of blood in the morning that they must have killed 
or wounded eigbt or ten of them ; but if we hadn't come up 
before the blacks had darkness to cover them it would have 
gone hard witb them. Of course we knew that, and calcu- 
lated so as to get there before nightfall" 

" What became of the bnsh-ranger!" Reuben asked. 

" Well, curiously enough, that was the last time he ever 
troubled the settlements. We never knew exactly what 
became of him, but it was said that the blacks killed and 
eat him; I know that waa very often the end of those 
fellows. As long as all went on well the blacks were friendly 
enough with them and were glad to follow their lead, but 
after a repulse like that they got at our station, or perhaps 
as a result of some quarrel about the division of the plunder, 
or their gins, or something of that sort, they would fall 
suddenly on their white friends and make cooked meat of 
them." 

" I Bnppose the blacks seldom spare any whites who fall 
into their hands 1" Eenben asked. 

"Scarcely ever," Mr. Blount replied. "That was why 
they were more dreaded than the bush-rangers. The latter 
would kill if they were in the humour for it; but if there was 
no serious resistance, and none of their number got hurt, 
more often than not they contented themselves by leaving 
everyone tied hand and foot till somebody came to unloose 
them. I remember one horrible case in which they so tied 
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op three white men at a lonely station, and nobody happened 
to go near it for three weeks afterwards. It struck some- 
one that none of them had been seen for some time, and a 
couple of men rode over, and to their horror found the three 
men dead of hunger and thirst. Now the black fellows 
don't do that sort of thing. When they do attack a station 
and take it they kill every soul, man, woman, and child." 

" I suppose in that aifair you were telling us of," Keuben 
asked, "both of your tleket^of-Ieave men were kiUedl" 

"Yes; one seemed to have been surprised and speared at 
once, the other had made a stout light of it, for the bodies 
of three natives were found near him." 

" I remember one case," one of the others awd, " in which 
the blacks did spare one of the party in a station which they 
attacked. It was a little girl of about three years old. Why 
they did so I don't know; perhaps the chief took a fancy to 
her. Maybe he had lost a child of the same age and thought 
his gin would take to the little one. Anyhow he carried her 
off. The father happened to be away at the time. He had 
gone down to Sydney with a waggon for stores, and when he 
got back he found the house burned, and the bodies of his 
wife, two boys, and two men, but there was no trace of that 
of the child. 

" He was nearly out of hia mind, poor fellow. The neigh- 
bours all thought that the body must have been burned with 
the house; but he would have it that there would have been 
some sign of her. No one else thought bo; and besides, it 
wasn't the custom of the blacks to carry off anyone. The 
father got a party to try and follow the blacks, but of course 
it was no use, they had pretty near two days' start. The 
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father never took to his farm again, but hung about the out- 
stations doing a job here and there for his grub. Sometimes 
he would be away for a bit, and when he came back, though 
be never talked about it, everyone knew he had been out 
hunting the blacks. 

" I do not know how many of them he killed, but I know 
he never spared one when he got him outside the seUle- 
menL After a time the blacks never troubled that part, so 
many of them had been killed that they got a superstitious 
fear of the man, and believed he wa^ possessed of an evil 
spirit, and I don't believe twenty of them together would 
have dared to attack him. 

"At last, from some of the half-tamed blacks in the settle- 
ment, he got to hear some sort of rumour that there was a 
white girl living with one of the tribes far out in their coun- 
try, and he set out He was away four months, and he never 
said what he had been doing all the time; in fact he started 
almost directly for the port, and went home by the next 
ship. However, he brought his child back with him. It 
was four years since she bad been carried off, and she was 
a regular Uttle savage when she arrived in the settlement 
with him. Of course she could not speak a word of English, 
and was as fierce as a little wild-cat I expect she got all 
right after a bit I didn't see the man, but I heard he was 
worn to a shadow when he got back. He must have had 
an awful time of it in the bush; what with hunger and thirst, 
and dodging the blacks, I don't know how he lived through 
it; but he looked contented and happy in spite of his star- 
vation, and they say it was wonderful to see how patient he 
was with the child. They got up a subscription at Sydney 
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to send them both home. I heard that the cftptaia of the 
ship he went in aaid, vhen he came back the next voyage, 
that the child bad taken to him and had got civilized and 
like other children before they got to England." 

" Of course such fellows as Cockeye and Fothergill are the 
exceptions and not the rule," Mr. Blount said- " Were there 
many of such scoundrels about we sliould have to abandon 
our settlements and make war upon them, for there would 
be no living in the colony till they were exterminated. Most 
of these fellows are the colonial version of the highwaymen 
at home. It ia just 'Stand and deliver.' They content 
themselves with taking what they can find in a traveller's 
pockets, or can obtain by a flying visit to hia station." 

" Yes, I had several of those in my last district," Reuben 
said. " They were just mounted robbers, and gave us a good 
deal of trouble in hunting them down, But none of them had 
ahed blood during their career, and they did not even draw 
a pistol when we captured them. That style of bush-ranger 
is a nuisance, but no more. Men seldom carry much money 
about with them here, and no great harm was done." 

" You see," Dick Caister said, " these fellows have a re- 
markable objection to putting their necks in tlio way of a 
noose, so that although they may lug out a pistol and shout 
'Bail up!' they will very seldom draw a tri^er if you 
show fight So long as they do not take life they know that 
if they are caught, all they have to expect is to be kept at 
hard work during the rest of their sentence, and perhaps for 
a bit longer. ITiey don't mind the risk of that. They have 
had their outing, sometimes a long one; but if they once 
take life they know its hanging when they are caught, and 
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are therefore careful not to preas too hard upon their 
triggers. But once they hare killed a man, they don't gene- 
rally care how many more Uvea they take. They are des- 
perate then, and eeem to exult in devilry of all kinds. As 
to being Btuck up by an ordinary bush-ranger, one would 
think no more of it than of having one's pockets picked in 
England. It's lucky for us on the whole that the black fel- 
lows have such a hatred of the white men. Were it not for 
that a good many of these fellows would go all lengths, rely- 
ing on taking to the bush when they had made the colony 
too hot to hold thenL But there are only a few of them 
that have ever got on well with the blacks, and many a man 
who has gone out into the bush has found his end there. 
You see there's no explaining to a dozen natives who jump 
up and begin to throw spears and boomerangs at you that 
you are a bad white fellow and not a colonist on the search 
for fresh runs. No, the bush-rangers on the whole are not 
such a bad lot of fellows. I suppose there is not one of us 
here who hasn't had men ride up and ask for food who were, 
he knew pretty well, bush-rangers. Of course they got their 
food, as anyone else would who rode up to a station and 
asked for it. Once only I was told to hand over any money 
I had in the house. As fortunately I had only a few pounds 
I gave it up without making a fight for it It's no use risk- 
ing one's life unless for something worth fighting for. I 
suppose most of us here have had similar experiences." 

There was a general chorus of assent among the settlers. 

" Many of them are poor-spirited wretches. Two of them 
bailed up a waggoner of mine coming out with a load from 
the porL He pretended to give in, and as they were opening 
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some of the boxes he knocked one over vith tlie buit-eud 
of his whip. The other fired a hasty ahot and then jumped 
on to his horse and galloped off again, and my man brought 
in the fellow he had stunned." 

"Did you hand him over to the police 1" Beuben asked. 

" Not I," the settler laughed. " I thought he had got what 
he deserved, so I bandaged up his head and let him go. Those 
poor be^ars of convicte have a dreadful hard time of it, and 
I don't think there are many settlers who would hand over 
any man vho had escaped and taken to the bush even if he 
had occasionally bailed up a waggoner or so. We know 
what a flogging the poor wretch would get, and as long as 
it's only an occasional robbery to keep themselves from 
starving we don't feel any great animosity against them. It's 
difl'erent altogether when they take to murder. Then, of 
course, they must be hunted down like wild beasts. And 
now I vote that we have a nap. My pipe's out, and I sup- 
pose we shall be on the tramp again as soon as it is dark." 
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CHAPTER Xia 

BUSH-BANGERS. 

D as it became dark the journey was re- 
newed. 

" Now, Jim, you must keep your eyes well 
open," Keuben aaid. " There is no saying 
when we may come upon them now," 

" I tink dey not berry far off, sah. Dose sheep too tired 
to go far. Black fellow glad to stop and rest when he see 
no one coming after him. De ground more up and down 
hera Must no make noise, may come upon dem sudden." 

It was nearly midnight when Jim suddenly baited. 

"What is it, Jimt" Beuben asked in a low voice. 

Jim stood sniffing the air. 

" Me smell fire, captain." 

Keuben snifTed the air but shook his head. 

" I don't smell anything, Jim." 

"I smell him, sah, sure enough; not very close, perhaps, 
but in de ur." 

"What is it. Captain Whitneyl" Mr. Blount asked, as he 
came forward and joined them. 

"Jim says he smells fire, but I can't smell it" 

" Oh, you can trust Jim's nose," the settler said. " It is 
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wonderful how keen is the scent of these natives. They are 
like dogs in that respect, and can perceive the emell of a 
fire when the wind brings it down to them miles away." 

"Dis way now, sah," Jim said, tmning off to the left at 
right angles to the course which they had been pursuing. 
" Smell come down the wind, dat's sartin. We follow him 
fur enough we sure to catch dem." 

For fully two miles Keuben followed the black without 
speaking, then he said : 

"I don't smell any smoke, Jim. Are you quite sure you 
are right about itl" 

" Quite sure, aah. De smoke much stronger than he was. 
Some of dese bushes make very sharp smell; can smell him 
very far away." 

"That's all right, Jim, on we go then. I must take your 
word for it" 

After another half-an-hour's walking Eeuben thought that 
he too could smell an odour of burning wood, and soon after- 
wards he became convinced that it was so. The ground on 
which they were crossing was slightly undulated, and on 
nearing the crest of one of the slight rises Jim said : 

"De smoke am getting strong now, sah, and Jim can hear 
de bleating of de sheep. If de captain will wait here, Jim 
will go on ahead and find out where dey lie." 

"But perhaps you won't be able to find us again." 

"Der no fear of dat, sah. But if I not come straight 
back I give a little whistle — like this — when I get on to a 
rise, and if the captain answer in just the same way, then I 
come straight back to him." 

So saying Jim glided away in the darkness, while Keuben 
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gave the word for the men to halt, and lie down tUI hie re- 
turn. There was, however, no occasion for a signal, for la 
little over half an hour from the time of Jim's leaving be 
rejoined them again, hia coming being unnoticed until he 
stood among them, so noiseless were hia footsteps. 

" We hah dem dis time, sure enough, captain." 

" Why, ia that you, Jim) Yon quite startled me. Well, 
what is your newsl" 

"De black fellows and de sheep are a little over a mile 
away, sah. Dey got a big fire down in a bottom. Some of 
dem eating still, but most of dem fast asleep round de fire." 

"How many are there of them)" 

"About fifty, sah — at least dat about the number Jim 
saw. I expect I was right when I tell you dat there was 
well nigh a hundred at fuat, some ob them go ofi' wid de 
sheep de odder way, and we kill over twenty in dat fight" 

"Do you think we killed so many as that, Jim!" 

" I went round, sah, and counted sixteen of dem, and some 
sure to have crawl away and die in de bualk Dere were 
over twenty killed altogether for sure, and I specka dat some 
more hab left de party to-day and gone off wid dere share of 
de sheep to der people." 

"Well, what do you think, Mr. Blount— ahall we attack 
them to-night or wait till momiDgl" 

"I should say wait till morning, certainly," the settler 
said. " We might shoot a few if we attack them now, but 
the rest would be all off at the first flash of our gun, and we 
should never get another shot I think our best plan would 
be to remain where we are for another couple of hours — it 
is two o'clock now — then Jim will guide us to the place. 
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and we can take up our position as close as we can get and 
wait for dajilight." 

"There is no fear of their makjog a move before it is 
light, Jiml" 

" No, sah. Dej- tink dey am safe now and eat one big 
feast; dey not move till light, sartain." 

"Very well, Mr. Blonnt, then we will do as you say. 
When we get near them we will divide into four parties. 
You with four men shall move up close to the sheep, Ser- 
geant O'Connor with four others shall work up from the 
other end of the bottom, iive others shall make & detour and 
get right on the other eide of their fire, and I with the other 
three and Jim, who you see has got one of the constables' 
rifles and ammunition, will come down on them from thie 
sida Jim will place air the parties, taking them by turns, 
as near the fire as he thinks safe, and will then return to 
me. Only, as we shall attack them from four sides, let 
everyone be careful about his shooting, otherwise we shall 
have casualties from our own shots. All will remain quiet 
until I firs; then a general volley must be poured in with 
bullet and buckshot, and when the riflea and guns are 
empty go right at them with pistol and sword." 

The plan was carried out as arranged, and before day- 
break the four parties were lying in the positions allotted 
to them, within forty yards of the blacks. A few of these 
were seen sitting by the fire, the rest were all asleep. 
Gradually the light began to creep over the sky, and as it 
-became lighter there was a movement among the blacks. 
As soon as he could see perfectly Keuben was about to fire 
in the air, for he did not like to fire at unsuspecting men. 
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in spito of the deeds of b]ood and rapine they had performed 
in the settlement. 

I*resently, however, his eye fell upon one of the treacher- 
ous trackers who had bo nearly brought destruction upon 
them; he levelled bis ride and fired, and the man fell dead 
in his tracks. As the rest of the blacks leapt to their feet 
a volley from nineteen guns was poured into them, followed 
by seven or eight more, as most of the settlers were armed 
with double-barrelled guns, a few buckshot being dropped 
into each barrel over the bullets. Then came the sharp 
cracks of the pistols as the whites rushed down to the 
assault. 

The natives attempted no resistance. Panic-stricken at the 
sudden appearance of the foe, whom they imagined by this 
time far back on their way to the settlements, and paralysed 
by the slaughter made by the first volley, they thought only 
of flight A few caught up their spears and waddies as 
they made a dash for the bushes, and strove to effect their 
escape between the parties advancing on each side of them; 
but the latter were now close at hand, and for a minute or 
two a fight took place between the whites with their clubbed 
muskets and the natives with their spears and waddies; but 
it was soon over, for the natives only fought to escape, and 
as soon as they saw an opening bounded away into the 
bushes. Only one of the assailants waa killed, but several 
were more or less severely wounded by the spears, while no 
less than thirty-four of the blacks were killed. The victois 
made no attempt at pursuit, but as soon as the last of the 
natives had escaped they gathered to ascertain what loss 
had taken place on their side. 
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" Poor Phillips is killed," Mr, Blount said as ho examined 
the body; "the spear has gone right through his throaL 
Fortunately he was a single man; he has only been out here 
a fev months, and was staying down at Dick Caistor'a" 

" Poor Tom," Dick said in feeling tones; "ho was a capital 
yoimg fellow, and I am deeply sorry. Fortunately he has 
left no one behind to grieve more than I do for him, for 
lie lost his father and mother shortly before he came out, 
and was alone in the world." 

" I am thankful it's no worse," Mr. Blount said. " We 
have given the blacks a terrible lesson. I think as f ar aa 
they are concerned we can sleep in peace for a long time. 
Of course we have not done with them, for they are very 
revengeful; but a blow like this will render them careful for 
a long time how they attack us. How many of them have 
fallen J" 

"Thirty-four," Reuben said; "Jim has just been counting 
them up. Now, Mr. Blount, we will have another of your 
sheep for breakfast, and then we'll he off." 

The sheep had scattered somewhat at the alarm of tlie 
fire, but were soon driven together ^ain. One was caught 
and killed, and slices of the meat were stuck up on ramrods 
and were soon frizzling before the fira ■ 

" Well, Mr. Blount, how many sheep do you think there 
are here 1" 

"I have just been looking them over," the settler replied, 
" and I should say there must be nearly twelve hundred, so 
that, allowing for two hundred driven off in the other direc- 
tion, and a hundred dropped by the way, the whole flock 
are accounted for. I am indeed obliged to you and to my 
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friends here. I never expected to see a tail of thorn again 
when I found they were off." 

" I am very glad you have recovered ao many of them," 
Reuben said, " and still more that wo have given the blacks 
such a lesson. We will as soon as we have finished be on 
the march. Jim will go on ahead at once as we agreed, and 
he tells me will get to the stream where the horses sj-e before 
night, and will start out with them at once so that we may 
be able to meet them to-morrow early. I fancy our water- 
bottles are all getting very low, but we can hold on for to- 
day." 

As soon as he had finished eating Jim started off at a run, 
which Reuben knew he would keep up for hours. The body 
of young Phillips was buried, and then, collecting the flock 
and driving it before them, the rest started upon their return. 
The sheep could not travel fast, for many of them were foot- 
sore with their hurried journey, but they had found plenty 
of nourishment in the grass at the bottoms and in the foli- 
age of the bushes, and being so supplied had suffered Httle 
from thirst 

Jim before starting had pointed out the exact line they 
were to follow, and this they kept by compass. With only 
one or two short halts they kept on until nightfall, and, 
leaving the sheep in a grassy bottom, lit their fire on the 
crest above it in order that its flame might serve as a guide 
to Jim should he get hack with the horses before daylight. 
There was but little talking before each stretched himself at 
length before the fire. They had been twenty-four hours 
without sleep, and all were now suffering severely from 
thirst ; the last drops in the water-bottles had been emptied 
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early in the day, and they were parched not only by the 
heat of the sun but by the stifling dust raised by the Hock 
as they travelled. 

There had been but little supper eaten; indeed most of 
them contented themaelvea with chewing pieces of raw meat 
to satisfy their tliirat rather than their hunger. Although 
they had no fear of the return of the natives Keuben thought 
it only prudent to keep watch, and each of the party had 
half an hour on sentry duty. The da,y was just beginning 
to break when the man on guard exclaimed : 

"I can hear the trampling of horses!" 

The news brought everyone to their feet, and in a few 
minutes the two constables and Jim rode up, driving before 
them the horses of the rest of the party. 

" Well done, Jim !" Eeuben exclaimed. " Now, the first 
thing get one of the water-skins off." 

One of the skins was unfastened in a minute, and after 
copious draughts everyone felt refreshed and ready for work 

"W"e cannot start for a few liout-s," Reuben said. "The 
horses must have come over forty miles and won't be fit to 
travel till the afternoon; fortunately tlicru is plenty of grass 
for them in the bottom. And now that my thirst is allayed I 
begin to discover that I am hungry." 

There was a general chorus of assent, the fire was made 
up again, the men went down to the bottom and killed and 
brought up a sheep, and all were soon engaged in making 
up for their twenty-four hours' fast In the afternoon a 
start waa made; but although they tiavelled all night they 
did not reach the stream until the following afternoon, as 
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they were obliged to accommodate their patie to that of the 
sheep. The following momiug Reuben rode forward to the 
settlements, leaving Mr. Blount with two of his friends to 
come on with the flock at his leisure. 

At the first farm be reached Reuben heard that, as he 
feared, the bush-rangers had taken advantage of so many of 
the settlers being away to recommence their attacks. At 
the first two houses they visited they had found the inmates 
on the watch, and had moved off without making any attack. 
At the third they had surprised and killed a settler, his 
wife, and two hired men, and had sacked and burned the 
house. Reuben learned that some of the police had gone off 
in pursuit. Leaving his horse to the care of the settler 
Reuben borrowed a fresh animal and rode olf to the scene 
of the outrage, which was some thirty miles distant 

Just as he arrived there he met the party of eight police 
who had been in pursuit of the bush-rangers, and they re- 
ported that they had lost all trace of them. For the next 
two or three weeks Reuben did not return to his head- 
quarters, spending the time in riding from station to station 
with a email party of police and urging upon the settlers the 
necessity not only of strongly barricading their houses, but 
of keeping a watch by turns, as the bush-rangers seldom 
attack a place unless they can gain the advantage of a 
surprise. 

As nothing had been heard of the bush-rangers, Reuben 
determined to return to his barrack. He was spending the 
last night at Dick Caister's, when, just as they were about 
to turn in, the sound of a horse's hoofs at full gallop was 
heard. 
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" Something is the matter," Dick said ; " men don't ride 
like that at night for nothing." 

He went to the door and opened it juat as the horseman 
stopped in front 

"Quick, Caiatcr!" the man said as he leaped down, "the 
bush-rangers are not fifty yards behind." And indeed the 
sound of the trampling of other horses sounded close behind, 

" Come in, come in !" Dick cried. 

" Ah 1 is it you, Shillito 1 Never mind the horae, he must 
look after himself. Luckily the captain's here, and we will 
give it them hot Just run round and see that all the 
shutters are fastened." 

As Dick apoke he was barring the door, and he now 
shouted at the top of his voice to the two hired men who 
were in bed upstairs; but before any answer could be 
returned there was a thundering knocking at the door. 

"What is itl" Dick shouted. 

" Open the door, and be quick about it, or it will be worse 
for you. We want that chap that's just ridden up, and we 
mean to have him, so he had best come out at once. If you 
don't open the door at once we will cut the throats of every 
soul in the house." 

" You have got to get at our throats first, my fine fellow," 
Dick said jeeringly. 

The knocking was at once renewed, but with greater 
violence. 

"The door's a strong one," Dick said to Reuben, "and it 
will stand a good deal of that sort of thing, but we may as 
well move the table and benches up against it, then we can 
see how things stand." 
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Benben bad been haay taking down the guns wbicb bung 
over the fireplace, dropping a ramrod into tbem to see that 
tiiey were charged, and putting fresh caps on to the nipples. 
His own rifle stood in the corner, and was be knew ready 
for service. 

" What arms have you altogether, Caisterl" 

" I have that rifle and donb)e-barrel gun. Both my bands 
have got muskets; I got them up from Sydney a few months 
back." 

The two men now came mnoing down from above, each 
with bis musket 

"Where is Jimt" Benben said looking round. 

"He went out about ten minutes ago," Dick said. "I 
fancy he went to look after your horse; he takes as much 
care of that animal as if it were a child." 

" I hope they won't find him in the stable and cut his 
throat," Keuben s^d; "he is wonderfully faithful and 
attached to ma I would not have harm come to him for 
anything. Now, I will go upstairs and reconnoitre. Now 
those fellows have left off knocking at the door they are a 
good deal more dangerous than when they were kicking up 
all the row." 

" Mind how you show yourself, captain, as likely enough 
one of them is on the watch expecting that we should be 
sure sooner or later to take a look out of that window; so 
keep well back. The night is pretty light, so I expect you 
will be able to make them out" 

"Can we get a view of the stable from that win- 
dow)" 

" Yes," Dick replied, " I rather had that in my mind's eye 
(MS) q 
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when I put the stable up; it's altrays a good thing men 
knowing that their master can have an eye npon them when 
they least expect it. Why do you ask)" 

"Because if the window commands the stable-door we 
can prevent them getting the horses out" 

" Yes," Dick said, "after losing two in that last affair it 
would be a sorioua matter to have the rest of them carried 
off." 

Reuben went up the stairs and made his way towards 
the window, standing a short distance back. He could see 
no one moving about in the yard, and he was about to move 
close to it when a tremendous crash took place below, 
followed by loud shouts. He ran down-stairs again. 

The bush-rangers had moved round to the back of the 
bouse, and there picking up a young tree which had been 
brought in to saw up into billets for fire-wood, they used it 
as a battering-ram against one of the shutters, and at the 
very first blow broke it off its hinges and then made a rush 
at the window. Two shots rang out almost together, and 
then firing a hasty volley into the window the bushrangers 
began to climb in; but by this time Reuben had arrived, 
and the sharp cracks of his pistols rang out 

"They have got the police here!" one of the men ex- 
claimed as he caught a sight of Reuben's uniform. 

"Draw off, lads, I expect it's that accursed captain," 
another voice exclaimed; "he's always riding about with 
nobody but that black fellow with him. He has got to go 
down, that fellow has, or he will give us no end of trouble; 
but draw off from that window for a moment." 

"What will they do next, I wonder?" Dick Caister said. 
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as, leaving the two hands to guard the window, he returned 
into the other room with lieuben. 

"I raUier expect they are going to try to bum ua out; 
we must keep them from that if we can. Mr. SbiDito, will 
you go up to the upper room and keep an eye on the stablesi 
Shoot down anyone who may pass your line of sight. 
Haven't you got any loopholes, CaiaterJ" 

"Yes, of course I have," Dick replied; "I had forgotten 
all about them. Yes, there are two loopholes in the logs 
in each side of the house upstairs; they have been shut up 
by wisps of straw ever since the house was built." 

Giving atrict orders to the two men to shout instantly if 
anyone moved near the window, the two young men went 
upstain. 

"Have you seen anything, Shillitol" 

" Not a thing; one would almost think that they have 
bolted." 

" They will hardly do that, I fancy," Reuben said ; " there 
are ten or twelve of them, but I think one or two must have 
got a ballet in them." 

"I wish they would come on," Dick said as he pulled out 
the straw from the loopholes. Reuben went to them all in 
succession and looked out, but nothing could be seen of 
their assailants. Presently, however, a number of dark 
figures appeared, each bearing a burden. 

" They have been cutting brush- vrood I " Reuben exclaimed. 
"I was right, you see; they are going to try to smoke or 
bum us out Now I think it's time to give them a 
lesson." 

"Look, lookl" 
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The exclamation was excited by a eudden glare of light 
on the other side of the stables. 

"The Bcoundrels have set fire to the stables I" Shillito 
said. 

"AVhat shall we do — make a Ballyt" Caister aslied. 
" I am ready for it if you think right" 

" No," fifluben said, " they would only shoot us down as 
we come out; they must guess that some of us are up at 
tliia window or they would try to carry the horses off instead 
of destroying them. I only wish we were on the poor 
beasts' backs, we would go for them though they were twice 
as many. I don't see the others now — they must have gone 
round to the other side of the house." 

Scarcely had Beuhen taken up his station at one of the 
loopholes behind than he again saw the dark figures. He 
took steady aim and fired, there was a sharp cry, and one 
of the fellows fell to the ground; the others at once threw 
down their burdens and fled- Three loinutes later there 
was a shout. 

"Look here, you policeman, and you, Caister, you shall 
pay dearly for this night's work — I swear it, and Bill 
FothergiU never forgets his word in that way. It's your 
turn this time, it will be mine the next, and when it le, 
take care." 

The only reply was a shot from Keuben, aimed in the 
direction from which the voice came. A minute later there 
was a trampling of horses. 

"They are gone!" Shillito exclaimed. 

" Perhaps it is only a trick to draw as out," Dick eng- 
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"No, I don't tluDk it's that," Beuben sud; "they are not 
BtroDg enough to send a party off and to attack us with the 
rest No, I think they have gone; they know that we can't 
follow them, they have taken good care of that," he added 
bitterly as be glanced at the stables, which were now a sheet 
of flame; "however, we will look round and see." 

The three men descended to the room below, and being 
joined by the two hands removed the furniture piled against 
the door and threw it open. 

" We mustn't go round to that side of the house so as to 
get into the glare of the fire till we have looked round," 
Reuben said; "I believe they are all gone, but they may 
have left a couple of them lurking somewhere about to pick 
us off when we show in the light I will take one of your 
hands, Gaister, and scout round on one aide, do you three 
go the other aidft" 

A quarter of an hour later the two parties met near the 
stables, where the fire was now burning low. The roof had 
fallen in, and only some of the uprights were erect with 
flicking flames licking them as they stood glowing above the 
mass of still blazing debris. 

"I wonder whether that poor fellow is under thetl" 
Beuben said. 

'I hope not, indeed. I fancy he must have got away; 
he might have slipped off when they first rode up; he may 
be hiding somewhere round, afraid to come near till he 
knows how matters have turned out" 

So saying, he gave a loud cooey. They stood silent for a 
minute, but no answer came back. 

" There is nothing to be done till morning," Dick said. 
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"and it's no use hanging about here. Before it gets light I 
will start for Watson's; there are tvo of your men there, 
and they with the two Wataona and ourselves can set oat 
after these fellows, if you are agreeable, Uiat is, as soon as 
we get hold of some horses." 

"I hardly think I shall be justitied in taking you," 
Reuben said as he walked back towards the house; " these 
scoundrels are all armed to the teeth, and they are first-rate 
shots, they know every foot of the country, and against 
anything like equal numbers they would make a desperate 
fight of it, even if they did not thrash us. Of course in any- 
thing Uke an equal number of my own men I should not 
hesitate, but I don't think it will be fair for yon settlers to 
undertake such a service as that" 

"Listen!" Shillito exclaimed, "they are coming back 
agaia" 

Surely enough on the night air the sound of horses gallop- 
ing at full speed could be heard. 

"I don't think it can be them," Reuben said; "they 
would have no motive in coming back after they once rode 
off^thcy would know we should be ready for them." 

"I don't see who else it can be. At anyrate all our guns 
are loaded, and if it is them, all the better." 

Suddenly a loud cooey was heard. 

"That's Jim!" Reuben exclaimed; "I should know his 
call among a thousand. He must have made off to get 
help at once, but I don't know how he can have done it in 
time." 

"Why, it's the Watsons and my men!" he exclaimed as 
the party rode up into the light 
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" All safe )" one of the settlera cried as he jumped from 
his horse. 

" AH safe, thatih God," Reuben replied. " Did Jim briDg 
you neWB that we were attached!" 

" Yea; fortunately we were sitting up late talking when 
he rode up, so there was not & minute lost." 

"Rode up I" Eeuben repeated in surprise; "why, where 
did you get a horse, Jiml" 

" Rode master's horse," Jim said. 

"What!" Eeuben exclaimed in delight, "what, ia Tartar 
safet I was afraid his body was under those ruins. Why, 
how did you get him out)" 

"Jim was in de stable, sah, when bnsh-ranger ride up; de 
horses was stamping and I uot hear dem till dey come quite 
close, den it was too late to mn out De moment dat 
dey began to make bobbery at door I opened stable door 
and bring out de three horses." 

"Whatl did you get mine out tool" Dick shouted. 
"Jim, you are a trump and no mistaka" 

" Den," Jim went on, paying no attention to the interrup- 
tion, "me led de other two bosses little way and let them 
go loose, sure not go far from home, and I jump on Tartar 
and riiJe like de debel to Watson's for de police." 

"Well done, Jim; you havo done capitally. Now let us 
talk over what we had better do." 

The party re-entered the house. Fresh wood was thrown 
on to the fire, and one of Dick's hands proceeded to put food 
on the table and prepare tea, while the others consulted what 
course should be pursued. 

It was agreed at once that more aid would be necessary 
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before they could think of attacking the bush-rangers, but 
all were ready to join in the hunt for them. Therefore it 
waa decided that Dick Shillito and the two Watooua should 
each ride at once to neighbouring stations to bring aid. At 
one of the stations two more policemen would be found, and 
as in the pursuit they should probably pass near other eta- 
tions, their numbers would swell as they went When this 
was settled the party sat down to the meal. 

" How did you come upon them, Shillito t" Gaister asked. 

" I had been spending the day with the Willdnsons. I 
did not start to ride home till it was rather late, and I was 
riding fast, when about a quarter of a mile before I got to 
my place I rode right into the middle of a lot of men on 
horseback They evidently hadn't beard me coming, and 
were as much surprised as I was. There was a general shout 
of 'Bail up!' and I saw at once what sort of gentry they 
were. However, I didn't stop, but in the confusion dashed 
through. A few shota were fired at me. I suppose they 
were too surprised to aim straight. Then they started off 
after me. I knew it was no use making for home, for there 
was only one man there, so I swept round and made for 
your place. My horse is a good one, you know, and I 
gained on them all except one man, who must have been 
capitally mounted, for he gradually crept ap to ma He wasn't 
twenty yai^s behind me when he shouted, ' Stop, or I 
fire ! ' I pulled straight up, and as he came up to me let fly 
at him. He tumbled off his horse, and I galloped off till I 
got here." 

" What has become of your horse, I wonder! " 

" I gave him a cut with my whip as I jumped off He 
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cantered &WRy. Of coarse they may have caught him, but 
I don't think it's likely." 

"You will find him somewhere about at daylight, I ex- 
pect I will ride Caister's spare horae now." For Jim with 
one of th^ hands had gone out to fetch in the two horses 
from the spot where they had been turned loosa 
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AN UNEXPECTED HEETINO. 

|fS Boon as it waa light the party vere assembled 
and started, Jim leading the way at a swing- 
ing pace which kept the horses going at a hand 
canter. The marks were for a time perfectly 
easy to fallow. Five miles on the tracks led to a shepherd's 
hut At their call the man came out 

"You had a visit from bush-rangers last nightl" 

"What if I did)" the man replied gruffly. "I can't help 
where the bush-rangers pay their visits. Yes, they came in 
here and said they wanted some supper, and you may guess 
I did not keep them waiting long, for they were not in a par- 
ticularly good temper. From what they said three of their 
men had been killed." 

Tbis was already known to the party, as Jim had found 
three bodies at a short distance from the house. Two of 
these had evidently been carried tliere from the back window, 
where they had been killed in trying to effect the entry, the 
other had been shot when approaching to fire the house. 

"The captain of the gang was terrible put out, and was 
a-cussing and swearing as to what he would do to those as 
did it I wouldn't be in their shoes if they were to fall into 
his hands." 
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" They didn't Bay anything which would give you an idea 
aB to the direction they were taking)" 

" Not they," the man replied. " You don't BUppoae they 
would be such fools as that, and if they had you don't sup- 
pose as I should be such a fool to spht on 'em. Not likely. I 
ain't no desire to wake up one night and find the door 
fastened outside and the thatch on fire." 

"We may as well ride on," Beuben said; "we shall learn 
nothing here. The fellow is a ticket-of-leave man, and as 
likely as not in league with these scoundrels. I wonder 
what they came here for," he added as they started again. 

"I tell you, aah," Jim said. "Dat fellow has driven his 
herd ober their trail — all stamped out — no saying where 
they hab gone U>." 

"We must follow the herd then," Eeuheo said. "If we 
look sharp we ought to be able to see the traces where tiiey 
left them." 

Jim shook his head. 

" No find," he flaid decidedly. "Plenty places where de 
ground am berry hard and horse feet no show. Dey choose 
some place like dat and turn off, perhaps put rug under 
horses' feet so as to make no mark. Me sarch, sah. Jim 
look him eyes very hard, but tink no find." 

And so, to their great disappointment, it turned out 
They followed the tracks of the herd three miles, until they 
came upon them quietly grazing; hut nowhere could they 
see any trace of a party of horsemen turning off. All the 
party were greatly vexed at the ill-Bnceess of their expedition, 
for ail had hoped that they were at last going to overtake 
tlie gang who had done such mischief in the colony. Beuben 
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was especiaUy disgusted. He had only the day hefore 
received a letter from his chief acknowledging the receipt of 
his report describing the pursuit of the blacks, and congratu- 
lating him warmly upon his success. The letter ended: 

"If you can but give as good an account of the bush-rangers 
we shall be indeed grateful to you. Aa it is, you have more 
than justified my selection of you for the post" 

Leaving two constables as guards at Dick Custer's station, 
in case, as was probable enough, the bush-rangers should 
return to take revenge for the repulse they bad experienced 
there, Reuben rode back to his headquarters, from which 
he had now been absent some tinia The evening after his 
return he called Jim into his room. 

"Jim," he said, "I want your advice as to the best way 
of finding out where these busb-rangers are quartered. How 
do you think we had better set about itt Would it be of 
any use, do you think, for you to go among the natives and 
try and find outi There is no doubt they know, for they 
have often acted with the bush-rangers. Do you think you 
could pass among them I" 

"No, sah," Jim said at once. " Me no speak deir way. 
Me understand black fellow, me talk dar language, but not 
same way. They find out diiference directly and kill me. De 
wild black fellows hate those who hab lived wid de white 
men. We hate dem just de same way. We say dem bad 
black fellow, dey say we no good." 

"But those rascally trackers who led us wrong that day 
of the fight, they were friendly with them." 

" Yes, sah, but dey not bo very long away from the bush, 
and always keep friends wid the othera. Meet dem and talk 
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to dem and tell dem dey set the white men on vrong 
tracks." 

"Well, Jim, but could not you do the aaraeV 

" No good, Bah. Me brought up among de vhites eW 
since me little boy. Dey not believe me if I go and say dat 
to deuL Jim ready to get killed if de captain want him, 
but no good at all him getting killed in dat way." 

" I don't want you to get killed in any way, Jim, and if 
that's yonr opinion about it we will give up the plan at once. 
Can you think of any other way?" 

" Me tink a lot about him. Me know de capttun want 
very much to catch dose fellows, but Jim no see how dat 
can be done for aore. But de best plan me can see ie for 
Jim to go out by himself and search de country outaide 
white man's bounda If he find de track of horses he follow 
dem up. Me know about de way dey ride off after dey 
be killing people at de stations. If Jim look, and look, and 
look berry sharp he find dar track for sure, and once he find 
dem he follow dem up. Must bo water for sure where dey 
liva Dat good guide to begin with. But captain must not 
hurry; Jim may be long time before he find dem, dar no 
saying how long; Captain wish Jim to gol" 

"Well, Jim, I don't want you to go, that is to say, I 
should miss you very much; but if you could find out the 
haunts of these scoundrels you would be doing me a very 
great service as well as the people of all the stationa" 

" Jim no care about oder people," the black said; "he care 
for de captain, and will go out and try and find tracks." 

"Be careful, Jim, and don't get into trouble with them. 
If you were to fall into their hands, and they were to find 
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out yon were connected with the police, they woald shoot 
yoa like a dog." 

"Dey won't find out White man not understand. Black 
fellow all one to him. You hab no fear for Jim. \Vho look 
aft«r hosa while Jim away V 

" I shall appoint one of the policemen as my orderly, Jim, 
and he will look after him." 

Jim made a conteui|>tuoLis gesture to signify that he had 
little conlidence in the power of any whit« man to look after 
Tartar. For the rest of the evening Jim was occupied in 
cooking, and in the morning he was gone. 

A week later Reuben was among the outlying stations 
again. He had heard notlUng of the bush-rangers, and no 
fresh attacks had been made by them since that upon Dick 
Caister's station. One evening just as he had gone up to 
bed he waa roused by a sharp knocking at the door of the 
house in which he was stopping. The settlers had grown 
cautious now, and an upper window was opened, and Reuben 
heard the questions, "Who is therel" and "What is itl" 

"la Captain Whitney hercf 

"Yes, do you want him)" 

" Yes, I want to see him directly." 

In a minute Reuben had opened the door. 

"I am Captsju Whitney," he said, "what is itl" 

"I am glad I have found you, sir. They told me at the 
next station you were here yesterday, but they did not know 
whether you were here now. Well, sir, I am shepherding 
some twenty miles away, and this afternoon, just as I 
had got back to my hu% in runs a black fellow. It is a 
lonely spot, and I reached for my gun, thinking there was 
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more of them, when he said: 'No shoot, me friend. Me 
Barve Captain Whitney of do police. You know him)' I 
said I had beard your nama ' You know where he isT the 
black asked. I said I did not know for certain, but that 
when my mate went in for grub two days before he had 
heard say that you had been along there that morning. The 
black said: 'Good. You run and find him.' 'Thank you,' 
Bays L 'What for)' 'I iind out about the bush-rangers,' 
he Baid. ' You go and tell captain dat to-morrow morning 
before de day begins dey attack the station of Donald's.' 
'Are you quite sure)' says L 'Quite sure,' says the black. 
'Me heard dem say so.' So as I hates the bush-rangers like 
poison, I saddles up and ridea into the station, and when I 
had told the boss ho said I better ride and find you if I 
could. You would be at one of the stations this way. I 
stopped at three of them, and at the last they told me 
you was here," 

" Thank you greatly, my good fellow. Donold'sl I don't 
know the name. Where do they Uvel" 

" They have only been here a couple of months," Reuben's 
host, who was standing beside him, replied. "They bou^t 
that station of Anderson's. He was a chicken-hearted young 
fellow, and sold out because of the bush-rangers. There is a 
man, his wife, and her sister, I believa I fancy tbey have 
got a pretty fair capital. They took Anderson's stock, and 
have been buying a lot more." 

" That's why the bush-rangers are going to attack them." 

" I thought," Reuben said, " that Anderson's was not one 
of the most exposed stations." 

" No, that was what everyone told him before be sold it," 
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" How far would you say it was from herel" 

"Thirty-five miles," the settler said. "It's ten miles 
from Barker's, and I reckon that's twenty-five from here." 

"Well, of course I shall ride at once; as there are women 
there it makes the case all the more urgent I have got 
my orderly, and there are two more men at the station this 
side of Barker's." 

" I will go, of course," Reuben's host said, "and will bring 
two men with me. You had best stop here for the night," 
he added, turning to the shepherd. "You have ridden pretty 
well thirty miles already, and that at the end of your day's 
work." 

"Not I," the man replied. "Jim Walsh is not going to 
be lying in bed with the thought of two women in the hands 
of them murderous bush-rangers. You might lend me a 
fresh horse if you have got one. If not, I must try and pick 
one up at one of the stations as we go along." 

" I have plenty of horses in the yard," the settler said. 

"Well, let us be oft" as soon as possible," Keuben put in. 
" It's past twelve o'clock now, and we have thirty-five miles 
to ride, and to stop at two or three places, so we haven't 
a minute to lose." 

In a few minutes the horses were saddled, and the six 
men dashed off at full gallop. At three stations which they 
passed on the way to Barker's they picked up seven more. 
There was but little delay, as the instant the news was told 
the men hurried up, saddled their horses, and rode after 
the party, who pushed straight on when they had told their 
story. At Barker's they were joined by Barker himself 
and two men. Two constables had also been picked up on the 
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way. The others overtook them here, and the par^ now num- 
bered twenty men. There was a pause to allow all to come 
up, and to give the horses breathing time, for they had 
traversed twenty-five miles at a rapid pace with scarce a 
halt. 

Mrs. Barker herself prepared a meal, to which, while the 
horses got their breath, their riders did justice; then they 
mounted again and rode for Donald's. 

"It all depends," Kenben said, " as to our being there in 
time, whether the man keeps a careful watch. If he does 
they may not attack till the doors are opened, and then make 
a sudden rush and catch them unawares. If, when they 
arrive there, they find the whole house is asleep, they may 
burst in at once." 

" I think they will be careful," Mr. Barker said. " I know 
Donald is very anxious, and no wonder, with two women 
with him, both young and pretty, quite out of the way 
indeed. In fact he told me the first day I rode over be had no 
idea of the unsettled state of tho district, and wouldn't have 
taken the place if he had, not even if Anderson bad given it 
as a gift, and he wrote down at once to some agent, and 
told him to sell the place again for whatever he can get for 
it; but I espect there will be some trouble in finding a pur- 
chaser. The district here has had a bad name for some time, 
and if Donald had not arrived fresh from England he must 
have heard of it. Listen 1 I thought I heard the sound of 
firing." 

There waa a momentary pause, but no one could hear 
anything. Nevertheless they went on at redoubled speed- 
They were now within three miles of the station. Suddenly 
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on craning over a crest a faint light was seen ahead It 
increased rapidly, and a tongue of flame leapt up. 

"Come on, lads!" Reuben exclaimed; "the scoundrels are 
at their work." 

At a hard gallop they crossed the intervening ground 
until they were within half a mile of the station, from which 
a broad sheet of flame was leaping up. Then Beuben drew 
rein, for he had outridden the rest of his paity, and it was 
important that all ehould ride together. 

"Now," he said, when they were gathered; "let us keep 
in a close body. If they ride off as we arriye there, do you, 
Jones and Wilkins, stop at the station, and see if you can 
render any help; if not, follow us at once. Let the rest kee|> 
on with me straight after the bush-rangers. There is already 
a taint tight in the east In half an hour it will be broad 
day, so even if they have got a start we shall be able to fol- 
low them. Now, come on." 

At the head of his party Beuben rode at full speed down 
to the station. As be neared it he saw to his satisfaction that 
the flames arose from some of the outbuildings, and that the 
house itself waa still intact; but as no firing had been heard 
he hoped that it still resisted. 

There was a shrill whistle when the party approached 
within a hundred yards. Men were seen to dash out of the 
house and to leap upon their horses. With a shout Seuben 
rode down. He did not pause for a moment, but dashed past 
the house in the direction in which the bush-rangers had fled. 
They were, he knew, but a hundred yards ahead, but it 
was not light enough for him to see tbem, especially 
after riding through the glare of the fire. The sound of the 
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horseB' feet, however, afforded an indication; but as there was 
no saying in which direction tliey might turn, he was forced 
to halt every two or three minutes to listen. To hi? morti- 
fication he found that each time the sound was getting more 
indistinct, for the speed at which they had travelled had 
taken so much out of the horses that they were unable to 
compete with the fresher animals ridden by the bush-rangers, 
who were all well mounted, many of the best horses in the 
district having been stolen by thenL At last the sound 
could be heard no longer, and Reuben was reluctantly obliged 
to give the order to halt, for he feared he might override the 
trail 

" It is no use," he said, as he reined in his horsa " They 
will know as well as we do that they are out of hearing now, 
and might turn off anywhere. It is terribly annoying; 
we are too late to save the station, and the bush-rangers have 
escaped. However, we will take up their trail as soon as it is 
daylight Indeed I am expecting every moment to be joined 
by Jim, who is sure to be eomewhere near, and can perhaps 
guide us direct to their hiding-place." 

Deeply disappointed the party dismounted from their 
horses. 

" The scoundrels must have had someone on the watch," 
Beuben said, "or they would never have taken the alarm 
so soon, I am sorry now that we did not send a party 
round to the other side before we charged down upon them; 
but my blood was on fire at the sight of the burning station, 
and at the thought of the women in the hands of those 
scoundrels." 

A minute later a man rode up at full speed from behind. 
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"la that you, JoneaJ" Eouben eaid, stepping forward. 

" Yes, sir," the man replied, reining in hie horsa " I left 
Wilkins behind and rode on to toll you what had happened." 

"What has happened, Jones)" 

'*It'a a bad business, sir, a shocking bad business; but 
it might have been worse. It seems they broke in about 
half an hour before we got there; one of the hands was sup- 
posed to be on watch in the stock-yard; but either he was 
asleep or they crept up to him and killed him before he 
couJd give the alarm. Then they got up to the house and 
burst in the door before the others were fairly awake. They 
shot the two hands at once; but I suppose, as their blood 
wasn't up, and no resistance was offered, they thought 
they had plenty of time for fooling, for they must have 
reckoned that no force they need be afraid of could be 
got together for three or four hours, bo they made Donald 
and his wife and sister get breakfast for them. The women, 
it seemed had got pistols, and both swore they would blow 
out their brains if any man laid a hand on them. However, 
the bush-rangers did not touch them, though they told them 
they would have to go off with them. They made Donald 
sit down at one end of the table, while their captain took 
the other, and the two women, half dressed as they were, 
waited on them. It was lucky for them that we were so 
close when the alarm was given, for all made a rush to get 
to their horses, only the captain stopping a moment to let 
fly at Donald." 

"Did he kill himi" Reuben asked. 

" No, sir, the bullet hit him in the body, and the ladies 
were crying over him when Z went in thinking he was dead. 
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I thought so too, but I found he was breathing. They 
poured some brandy dowa his throat, and presently he 
opened his eyes; then as there vas nothing for me to do I 
thought I had best gallop on and give you the news, for I knew 
that yon would be anxious to know what had taken place." 

" Thank you, Jonos, you did quite right What an escape 
those poor ladies have had ! Another quarter of an hour we 
might have been too late, for those villains would not have 
kept up the farce long." 

"No, sir, especially as they were drinking wina The 
table was all covered with bottles." 

" Yon did not see anything of Jim, did youT" Keuben in- 
quired. 

"No, sir, I did not see or hear anyone stirring about the 
place." 

Reuben gave a lond cooey. 

"That will bring him if he is anywhere within hearing." 

But no answering call came back. 

" I hope nothing has happened to the poor fellow," Keu- 
ben said after a pause. 

" He could not possibly be here by this time," Mr. Barker 
said. " The place where he warned the shepherd must be 
sixty miles from here." 

" Yes, quite that ; but he can run nearly as fast as a horse 
can go, and he would be ten miles nearer here in a straight 
hue than the way the man went round to fetch me." 

As soon as it became light they followed the track, which 
was plainly visible; but when they had gone half a mile 
• further there was a general cry of dismay — the ground waa 
trampled in every direction. 
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"Confound it," Mr. Barker eaid, "they have done ua! 
Do you Bee, they have ridden right into the middle of a 
large herd of cattle and have driven them off in every direc- 
tion, and have, no doubt, themselves scattered among the 
cattle. They may go like that for three or four miles and 
then draw off from the cattle at any spot where the ground 
is hard and do tracks will be left, to meet again at some 
i^pointed place maybe fifty miles away." 

"Then you don't think it's any use in pursuing theml" 
Reuben asked in a tone of deep disappointment. 

"Not a bit in the world," Mr. Barker replied decisively. 
"If we had a native tracker with ns he might possibly follow 
one horse's track among those of all the cattle, discover 
where he separates from them, and take up bis trail, bat I 
doubt even then if he would be soccessful. These fellows 
know that a strong party is in pursuit of them, and each of 
them will do everything they can to throw us off the scent. 
They are sure not to go straight to their place of meeting, 
but each will take circuitous routes and will make for thick 
hush, where it will bo next to impossible for even a native 
to follow them. No, they have done us this time." 

" Well, gentlemen, I hope you will all wait as long as yoa 
can at the station here. If my bo}' has not been sliot by 
those BCoundrelB ho is sure to find his way here, and will be 
able in all probability to set us on the right track At any- 
rate though the bush-rangers have given us the slip we may 
congratulate ourselves on our morning's work. We have at 
least saved those poor ladies." 

So saying Beuben turned and with the party rode slowly 
back to the station. On arriving there they dismounted 
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and unsaddled their horsee and turned them into a paddock 
close to the honse to feed. Eeuben and Mr. Barker then 
went up to the bouae; the constable who had been left be- 
hind came out. 

"Well, WilkinB, how is Mr. Donald, and how are the 
ladies)" 

"He is sensible now, sir; but I don't think there's much 
chance for him." 

"We ought to get a sui^on at once," Beuben said. 
"Who is the nearest, Mr. Barkerl" 

"The nearest is Buskin." 

"Is there no one nearer than that)" Beuben asked. 
" Why, he lives about half-way between where I waa sleep- 
ing last night and my own placa It must be seventy miles 
away." 

"He's the nearest," Mr. Barker said; "take my word 
for it." 

"Ill tell you what will be the best plan," Beuben's host 
of the night before said. " I will ride at once to Mr. Bar- 
ker's, and if he will let me get a fresh horse there I will 
gallop straight back to my place, and will send a man off 
the moment I arrive there to fetch Ruekin. It is only 
eight o'clock now; I can be home before noon, and my 
man will do the next stage in a little over four hours. If 
he finds Ruskin in he can get to my place by ten o'clock at 
night and can start again at daybreak, so by eleven o'clock 
to-morrow he can be here. If he isn't here by that time it 
will be because he was out when my man got there. At 
anyrate he is sure to start directly he gets the message," 

" That will be the best plan," Reuben agreed; "and I am 
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Bure the ladies will be greatly obliged to you when I tell 
them what you have undertakea" 

"Oh, that's nothing," the settler said; "we don't think 
much of a seventy miles' ride hare." 

Without any furtlier delay the settler saddled his horse 
and went off at a gallop towards Mr. Barker's, where he 
was to get a fresh mount 

"And now, how are the ladies, Wilkins?" 

"They are keeping up bravely, sir, 1 think, as far as 
ihey are concerned, Donald's being hit has done them good. 
It has given them something to do, and they have not had 
time to think about what they have gone through and what 
a narrow escape they have had." 

"Which room are. they in, Wilkins)" 

" In there to the left, sir." 

" As you have seen them, Wilkins, you had better go in 
and tell them that we have sent off at once to fetch a sur- 
geon, and that they may rely upon his being here some time 
to-morrow, we hope before noon. Ask if there is anything 
that we can do for them or for Mr. Donald." 

The policeman went in, and Reuben called one of his 
other men. 

"Perkins, do you, Jones, and Rider go in and fetch out 
the bodies of tlie men who have been killed; don't make 
more noise than you can help about it; carry them out to 
that shed there, and then get a bucket and wash down the 
floors wherever there are blood-stains about I want to have 
the place straight, so that those poor ladies may avoid 
seeing anything to recall the scene they have passed through. 
Of course you won't go into the room where they are now." 
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Three or four of the settlers at once volunteered to set to 
work to dig a grave. 

" ^hoose a place a bit away from the house," one of them 
said — " the farther the better; it will remind them of this 
affair whenever they eee it." 

While Reuben was arranging this point the constable had 
come out and told Mr. Barker the ladies would be glad to 
Bee him. 

" It's a terrible bnsinesa," the aettler said to Reuben sa he 
turned to go into the house; "I feel downright afraid of 
facing them. To think how bright and pretty they looked 
when I rode over here ten days ago, and now there they are 
broken-hearted." 

He returned in a few minutes. 

"How is Donaldl" was the general question. 

"He is hard hit," the settler said, "just under the ribs 
on the right-hand side. I expect the fellow aimed at his 
head, but he was starting from his seat at the moment. He 
isn't in much pain. I have told them they must keep him 
perfectly quiet, and not let him move till the surgeon comes. 
Tliey have asked me to see about everything. It's better 
we should not be going in and out of the house as he must 
be kept perfectly quiet, eo I think we had better establish 
ourselves under that big tree over there. There are some 
sheep half a mile over that rise if two of you will go over, 
kill one and fetch it in. If you will light a fire under that 
tree I will hand out from the house flour, tea, sugar, and 
some cooking things." 

There was a general murmur of approval, for all felt silent 
and awed at being bo close to the house of death and sorrow. 
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Two men got their horaes and rode off to fetch the sheep, 
the otliere carried the various articiea requisite up to the 
place fixed for the bivouac, while Wilkius waa installed in 
the house to assist in anything that might be required 

" The poor things told me to telt you, captain, how grate- 
ful they felt to you 'for the exertions yon have made. I 
told them how it was we came to be here, and how you ha<l 
ridden when you got the news to be here in time. Mrs. 
Donald did not say much, poor thing, she seemed half dazed; 
hut her sister, who seems wonderfully cool and collected, 
quite realized what they had escaped, and there's many a 
yoimg fellow who would give a good deal to win that look 
of gratitude she gave me when she said: 'I shall never for- 
get what I owe you all.' I am just going to send off one of 
my men to fetch my wife over here; it will be a comfort to 
the two girls, for they are little more, to have a woman with 
them." 

"There's nothing to be done for Donald, I suppose)" 
Beuben asked. 

" Nothing; the wound is hardly bleeding at all. I told 
them that, as far as I knew, the beat tiling was to keep 
on it a flannel dipped in warm water and wrung out, and 
that tlioy should give him a little broth or weak brandy and 
water whenever he seemed faint. My surgery does not go 
beyond that. If it had been a smashed finger, or a cut with 
an axe, or even a broken limb, I might liave been some 
good, for I have seen plenty of accidenta of all kinds since I 
came out twenty years ^o, but a bullet wound in the body 
is beyond me altogether." 
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After the meal was cooked and eaten there was a con- 
Giiltation as to what had best be done next. Two or three 
of the settlers who were married men said that they wonld 
go home, as their wives would be anxious about them, the 
rest agreed to stop for at anyrate another day. 

Mr. Barker had found out from Mrs. Donald's sister the 
direction in which the cattie and sheep were grazing, and 
two or three of the party rode off to tell the shepherds and 
herdsmen, for there were three men on the farm in addition 
to those who had been killed, what had happened, and to 
toll them that they had better bring the cattle and sheep up 
to within a mile or so of the house, and come in themselves 
for their stores when required. 

A grave was now dug and the three men buried. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Barker arrived and at once took charge of the 
affairs of the house. In the evening Mr. Barker came up to 
the fire round which the men were sitting. 

"Will you come down to the house, Captain Whitney) 
the ladies have expressed a wish to see you. They want to 
thank you for what you have done." 

"There is nothing to thank about," Eeuhen said. "I 
only did my duty aa a police ofBcer, and am disgusted at 
those scoundrels having got away. I have done all I could 
since I arrived, but I can't help feeling, being is command 
of the force here, that we are to some extent to blame for 
these fellows carrying on as they have done for months 
without being caiight." 

" I think you had better oome down, Whitney," Mr. Bar- 
ker said. "There is something bright and hopeful about yon, 
and I think that a talk with you might cheer the poor things 
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up a bit When people are in the state they are they seem 
to turn to everyone for a gleam of hope and comfort" 

"Oh, if you think I can do any good of course I will go, 
though I would rather stop here by a good way," 

So saying Reuben went down with Mr. Barker to the 
house, A lady met tbem at the door. 

" Arthur haa just dozed off," she whispered. " Mrs. Bar- 
ker is sitting by him; she insisted on our coming out Will 
you come in here?" 

Aa silently aa possible the two men followed her into the 
kitchen and closed the door after them. The fire was blaz- 
ing brightly, Wilkins having piled on some fresh logs before 
going out to smoke a pipe. Mrs. Donald was sitting in a 
dejected attitude by its right when her sister entered mth 
Mr. Barker and Reuben. She rose, and coming towards 
Reuben aaid : 

"How can we thank you, sir, for the exertions you have 
made, and lor having saved ns from I dare not think what 
fate) As long as we live my sister and I will bless you." 

"I can assure you, Mrs. Donald," Beuben said, "that I 
have done nothing but my duty, and I only regret that we 
did not arrive half an hour earlier." 

"Ah, if you hadl" Mrs. Donald said. "But there — we 
must not repine — even in my sorrow I feel how much we 
have to be thankful for." 

"Yes, indeed," her sister said, "we have truly reason to 
be grateful." 

As she spoke Reuben looked at her more and more in- 
tently. He had started when she first spoke outside tho 
house. 
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"Good hearenal" he exclaimed, "is it possible, or am I 
dreamiug? Surely you are Miss Kate Ellison?" 

"Certainly I am," she said in snrprise at his tone; "but 
I don't think — I don't remember — why, surely it is not 
Reuben Whitneyl" 
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AT DONALD'S. 

||T is didicult to siiy whether Kate Ellison or 
Keuben Whitney was the most surprised at 
this unexpected meeting. The former, indeed, 
was aware that Reuben had come out to Aus- 
tralia; but that the boy, whose cause she had championed, 
should now stand before her as the officer to whose energy 
and activity she and her sister owed so much seemed almost 
incredibia Cut the surprise of Reuben was at least equal 
(0 that which she felt 

He could scarcely credit the evidence of his senses at see- 
ing before him the young lady whom he had believed to be 
thousands of miles away in England. As is usual in these 
cases the girl was the first to recover from her surprise. 

"And it is to you we owe so much I" she said, holding out 
her hand. " Mr. Barker spoke of our preserver as Captain 
Whitney, but somehow it never for a moment occurred to 
me to connect the name with you. Is it not extraordinary, 
Alice!" she said, turning to her sister. 

" The surprise to me is even greater than to yon, Mias 
Ellison," Reuben said. "Mr. Barker always spoke of Mrs. 
Donald and her sister, and I had not the least idea that you 
were in the colony. My mother wrote to me a year ago. 
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telling me of the changes which have taken place; but al- 
though she said that you had left Tipping ahe said nothing 
about your coining out liere." 

Reuben had in fact been much disturbed in his mind a 
year previously by hearing from his mother that Mr. 
Ellison had died suddenly. He had, it seemed, lost a large 
sum of money from the failure of a bank in which he was a 
shareholder, and the blow had killed him. The estate was, 
when Mrs. Wliitney wrote, for sale. 

Reuben had written back, begging his mother to send him 
all particulars that she could gather, but communication be- 
tween Australia and England was in those daj-s very slow, 
and no answer had yet been received. Another letter 
had indeed told him that the estate had been sold. Mrs. 
Ellison, he knew, had died a few weeks after he had left 
England. 

" It is very simple," Kate Ellison said quietly, "although, 
of course, it seems so strange to you our being here. My 
sister vaa engi^ed to Mr. Donald before papa's death, and 
as you know almost everything went owing to that bank, 
and as I had no reason for staying in England I came out 
here with them." 

Reuben subsequently learned that Mr. Ellison had dis- 
approved of the engagement of his daughter with Mr. 
Donald, who was the younger son of a neighbouring squire. 
AVhen after his death Mr. Ellison's affairs were wound up it 
was found that there remained only the six thousand pounds 
which his wife had brought him to bo divided between her 
daughters. Mr. Donald posacssed no capital, and had no 
prospects at home. He and Alice were quietly married throe 
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months after her father's death, and had stuled a week later 
for New South Wales, where, as land could be taken up at 
a Dominal price, it was thought that her little fortune would 
be ample to start them comfortably. All this, however, Reu- 
ben did not learn until some time later. 

After chatting for a short time he returned to the camp fire. 

"This ia very awkward, Mr. Barker," Mrs. Donald said; 
"do you know that Captain Whitney was at one time 
gardener's boy to our fatherl" 

"Oh, AHcel" her sister exclaimed, "what difference can 
that makel" 

" It seems to me," Mrs. Donald said, " that it makes a 
very great differenca You know mamma never thought 
well of him, and it is very awkward now finding him here 
in aucb a position, especially as he has laid us under an 
obligation to him. Do you not think so, Mr. Barker!" 

"I do not pretend to know anything about such matters, 
Mrs. Donald," Mr, Barker said bluntly, "and I shouldn't 
have thought it could have made any difference to you what 
the man was who had saved you from such a fate as would 
have befallen you had it not been for Hs energy. I can 
only say that Captain 'Whitney is a gentleman with whom 
anyone here or in the old country would be glad to associate. 
I may say that when he came here three or four months ago, 
my friend Mr. Hudson, one of the leading men in the colony, 
wrote to me, saying that Captain Whitney was one of his 
most intimate friends, that he was in every respect a good 
fellow, and that he himself was under a lifelong obligation 
to him, for he had, at the risk of his life, when on the way 
out, saved that of his daughter when she was attacked by a 
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mad Malay at the Cape. More than that I did not inquire. 
It was Dothiog to me whether he was bom & prince or a 
peasant" 

Mrs. Donald coloured hotly at the implied reproof of Mr, 
Barker's words. She had alwaye shared her mother's pre- 
judices against Reuben Whitney, and she had not been long 
enough in the colony to become accustomed to the changes 
of position which are there so frequent 

"You do not understand, Mr. Barker," she said pettishlyj 
"it was not only that he was a boy employed in the family; 
there were other circumstances — " 

"Oh, Alicel" Kate broke out, "how can you speak of 
such things! Here are we at present owing more than our 
lives to this man, and you are going now to damage him by 
raking up that miserable old story. Mr. Barker," she said 
impulsively, " my father, one of the most just as well as one 
of the most kind of men, had the highest opinion of Reuben 
Whitney; belieTe me there was nothing in the circumstances 
to which Alice alludes which could cast the slightest slur 
upon his character." 

"I feel certain of that, my dear young lady," Mr. Barker 
said, "even without your assurance. Your sister is shaken 
by the events of the day, and no wonder, and I am quite 
sure that when she thinks this matter over she will see that, 
whatever her preconceived ideas may be, it would be most 
ungrateful and ungenerous to breathe a single word in dis- 
paragement of Captain Whitney." 

Ho saying he turned on his heel and left the room, and 
Kate, wishing to avoid further words on the matter with 
her sister, followed bis example. 
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Mrs. Donald's reflections were not pleasant. She felt that 
Mr. Barker's reproof was well deserved, and that site had 
acted ungratefully and ungenerously. As a rule Mr. Ellison's 
elder daughter was hy no means of an unkind dispoaition, 
but she was essentially her mother's child. 

The question of Beuben Whitney had been one which had 
caused more serious dissension between her father and 
mother than any she ever remembered. She had taken her 
mother's view of the case, while Kate had agreed with her 
father; and although the subject had been dropped by 
mutual consent, it had been a very sore one, and at the 
sight of Reuben, the remembrance of the old un pleasantness 
had caused her to play a part whidi she could not but feel 
was mean and unworthy. She felt angry at herself — angry 
with Mr. Barker, with her sister, and with Reuben. She was 
standing there with her lips pressed together as she thought 
over the matter when Mrs. Barker came into the room 

" He is awake now, my dear; perhaps you had better go 
in to him." 

Then she dismissed from her mind the events of the last 
few minutes, and went in to take her place by the side of 
hnr husband. 

But as during the long hours of the night she sat there 
and thought over what had passed since the preceding even- 
ing, the thought of how much she owed to Reuben Whitney 
was uppermost in her mind, and when in the morning Mrs. 
Barker relieved her, she went into the other room, where 
Mr. Barker and Kate were about to sit down to breakfast, 
and said : 

" Mr. Barker, I thank you for what you stud to me last 
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night Yon were right and I was wrong. I waa ungrateful 
and ungenerous. I can only say that it was a very sore 
Bubjcct, and that in my surprise I thought of the past and 
not the present. Believe me I am very sorry for what I 
said." 

"That is quite enough, Mrs, Donald," Mr. Barker said 
heartily. "I am very glad you have siud what you have. 
I waa sure that you would, upon reflection, feel that, what- 
ever the old grievance might have been, it could not weigh 
an instant against what you owe to that young fellow now. 
Let us say no more on the subject. You were shaken and 
not yourself and I was wrong in taking you up so sharply 
under the circumstances." 

Kate Biud nothing; but her face showed that she was 
greatly pleased at her sister's change of tone. 

"What is going to be done, Mr. Barker)" Mre. Donald 
asked. " Of course the friends who came to our rescue can- 
not stay here, and there is no chance of my husband being 
moved for a long time." 

"I am afraid not, indeed," Mr. Barker said; "most of 
them will leave this afternoon in time to get back to their 
stations to-night I have been speaking with Captain Whit- 
ney, and he says that he with his men will certainly stay 
here for the present He sent off a messenger last night for 
six more of his men to join him here, for he still hopes to 
get news from his native boy, which may set him on the 
tracks of the bu^h-rangera. You need, however, be under 
no alarm, for I think there is do chance whatever of the 
bush-rangers returning. By the way, Whitney would like 
to speak to you after breakfast He wants you to give him 
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u minute & description m you can of the fellows you saw. 
We have already descriptions of four or five of them given 
by men whom they have stuck up; but the band must have 
increased lately, and any particulars might be uaefuL" 

Reuben came round in a quarter of an hour later. Mr. 
Barker fetched him into the room where Mrs. Barker and 
Kate were sitting. 

"Mr. Donald is no worse, I am glad to hear," he said as 
he shook hands with the two ladiea- 

" I see no change whatever," Mrs. Barker said. " He is 
conscious, but does not speak much. He asked me this 
morning to tell you and all your friends how deeply he feels 
indebted to you." 

" His thanks are due to the settlers rather than to me, 
Mrs. Barker. They were volunteers, you know, while I was 
simply on duty. We had, however, one common interest, to 
get here in time to save the station, and above all to catch 
and break up this gang of scoundrcla; and now, Miss Ellison, 
if you feel equal to it, would you kindly give us an account 
of what happened) Mr. Barker said that he would not ask 
you yesterday; but something, perhaps, let drop by chance 
might serve as an indication to us as to the direction in 
which these fellows have gone." 

" I vrill tell you certamly," the girl said, her face paling a 
little, "although it is dreadful even now to think ot We 
of course bad no idea of attack, and had gone to bed as 
usual. One of the men was always on guard on the outside 
of the house, for these attacks made Mr. Donald nervons for 
the safety of my sister and myself. Simpson was on guard 
that night. Whether he went to sleep or not I cannot say." 
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" He did, Miss Elliaon," Beuben interrupted. "We found 
his body round by the end of the house. He had evidently 
been sitting down on a log against tbe house, and had been 
killed by a crushing bloT with some heavy instrument, 
probably one of the tools they used for breaking in." 

"The first we knew about it," Kate went on, "was a 
tremendous crash down-stairs, which was followed by a con- 
tinuous thundering noisa I think they must have hurst 
the door in with crowbars or something; that was the 
first noise we heard; but a strong wooden bar inside kept 
the door in its place till they battered it down with a log. 
I hurried on som« things. Just as I had done — it was not a 
minute, I think, from the time I woke — Alice ran in partly 
dressed too. I had heard Mr. Donald shout to the men, 
then there was another great crash as the bar gave way, and 
then some shots were fired. 

" Mr. Donald had been standing just behind the door, and 
had fired through it the moment before it gave way. He 
had not time to step back, and was knocked down by the 
door. It was fortunate for him, for the bush-rangeis rushed 
in and shot down the two men instantly. Alice woiJd have 
run down to see what had happened to her husband, but I 
would not let her out of my room; she eould have done no 
good and might have been shot Then we heard them 
moving about the house, swearing and using all sorts of 
horrible language, then they shouted up to us to come down 
or else they would come and fetch us, so we opened the door 
and came down at once. Alice gave a httle cry of joy aa 
she entered the room and saw her husband standing unhurt, 
though still looking dazed and confused from his blow. 
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The leader of the band — I suppose you have not seen him, 
Captain Whitneyl" 

" No, indeed," Reuben said. " I would give a good deal 
to catch sight of him." 

"What do you know about himl" 

"I only know that he is a young fellow not much older 
than I am myself. His was a life sentence; he was con- 
cerned in a burglary in the country in which two old ladies 
were killed. Two of his accomplices were hung for it, but 
in consideration of his youth, and as it was not proved Uiat 
he took an absolute part in the murder, he got otT with a life 
sentence. I heard about the case from Captain Wilson. He 
came out here about a year after I did. He had not been here 
a month when he killed one of the guard and made his escape. 
Since that time he has been a scourge to the colony. N'ot a 
week has passed without complaints of his bailing up and 
robbing teamsters on their way down to Sydney. He soon 
gathered two or three others about him, and his daring and 
impudence soon made him a noted character. Several times 
he with two other men rode into good-sized vill^es, and, 
[listol in hand, went from house to house and carried off 
every shilling in the plac«. He has ridden into lai;ge 
stores single-handed and compelled the store-keepers to 
hand over the contents of their tills. Sometimes they bring 
spare horses with them and ride off laden with groceries 
and stores. He has committed at least a score of murders, 
always using his pistol at the shghtest show of opposition, 
and sometimes murdering apparently from pure love of the 
thing." 

"Do you know his nameT" Ivate asked. 
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" His real namel No, I don't know that I ever heard it 
He is alwaye spoken of as Fothergill" 

" I will tell you his real name presently," Kate said. "As 
my sieter and I came into the kitchen he took off his hat 
and made a deep bow and said : ' Ladies, me and my mates 
are sorry to put you to any inconvenience, but as we happen 
to be hungry we must trouble you to get us some supper; 
you need not bother to make tea, wine is good enough for 
U8.' Of course as we were in their hands there was nothing 
to do but to obey his orders; so we spread the cloth and 
brought out what there was in the larder. Then we fetched 
in the wine, and I brought several bottles of spirits; for, as 
I whispered to Alice, 'If they get drunk we may be able to 
get away from them.' Before they sat down the captain 
told two of his men to go upstairs with us and fetch down 
our watches and jewelry and the money there was in the 
house. Mr. Donald had already told them where they 
would find that. We lit four candles and put them on the 
table. 

"The captain ordered Mr. Donald to sit down facing 
him, saying with a sort of mock politeness that they should 
not really enjoy their food unless their host took the head 
of the table. Several times while they were eating I saw 
the captain looking hard at Alice and ma Presently he 
said : ' I have it now. Why, you are the Ellison girls, ain't 
youT 

" I was astonished, as you may suppose, but I stud : ' I am 
Miss Ellison, and Mrs. Donald is my sister.' 

'"By Jove, who would have thought it!' he said. 'Do 
you know who I am 1' 
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"I Baid I didn't, although re&Uy I seemed to have some 
sort of recollection of his face. 

"'Why,' he said, 'don't you remember Tom Thome, 
whose father the squire turned out of the public-house 1 And 
to think now that the squire'e daughters are wuting on me. 
This is a piece of luck. Well, my dears,' he went on with 
a horrible grin, ' you need not tell me how you came here 
now, you will have plenty of time for that. We have made 
up our minds to take you both with us, for it's a horrible 
lonely life in the bush without the pleasure of ladies' society. 
But I never dreamt that I was in for such a slice of luck as 
this.' 

" Mr. Donald jumped from his seat as the fellow spoke, 
but in a moment he levelled a pistil at him and shouted, 
'Sit down or I fire.' Alice rushed to her husband and pushed 
him down into his seat. 

'"I had rather die than go vvth you,' I said to him 
quietly. 

"'Perhaps so, my dear,' he replied; 'but you see you 
haven't got the choice,' 

"Then he went on taunting ua about old times, and 
especially reminding me that I had got him a thrashing over 
breaking the school-house window. When I went out to 
get them some more wine, for they wouldn't touch the 
spirits, I got a knife and hid it in my dress, for I made up 
my mind to kill myself rather than that 

"A little later I stole upstairs and brought down a brace 
of pistols, which Mr. Donald kept under his pillow, and 
slipped one into Alice's hand. Presently they began to get 
noisy, and the captain ordered me to come and sit on Mb 
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knee. Tlien Alice and I shon'ed the pistols, and said we 
vould shoot ourselves if one of them Itud a finger on na. 
The captain muttered some order to his men which I didn't 
hear, but I guessed it was to leave ua alone for the present 
I had no doubt what they intended to do waa to catch ua 
off our guard and wrench the pistols from ub, and I was 
glad I had the knife hidden away, for if they did carry us 
off I was sure to be able to find some opportunity for using 
that 

"It waa awful I" the girl said, putting her hand to her 
face — "awful to be standing there and hearing them laugh- 
ing and shouting and cursing. I was tempted to go behind 
him and shoot him suddenly, but the others would have 
been just as bad, and we should have gained nothing by it 
I would not go through that half- hour again for all the 
money in the world. The men had just finished and were 
getting up from the table, and I knew the moment was com- 
ing fast, when we heard a sudden shout outside. My heart 
gave a hound as they rushed to the door. The captain fired 
a shot at Mr. Donald just aa he was getting up, and as be 
ran out shouted to me, ' I will come back for you, missy.' 
If it had not been for Mr. Donald falling to the ground I 
should have fainted; but Alice called me as she ran to him, 
and I think I was trying to lift him up when the constable 
ran in, and I knew we were saved." 

Reuben had given a sudden start when Kate Ellison 
mentioned the name of Tom Thome, but he had not inter- 
rupted her. 

" I had a score against that scoundrel before," he said as 
she finished, " and by heavens I will settle accounts with 
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him when I meet him. I could have forgiven him for the 
wrongs he did me; but now — " and his lingers closed on the 
hilt of the pistol in his belt 

Kate, who had been looking down as she told her story, 
raased her eyes at the tone of intense passion in the young 
officer's words, and a sudden flush of colour mounted into 
her cheeks, which were pale from the terror and excitement 
through which she had gona 

"I say ditto to Captain Whitney," Mr. Barker said. "I 
don't know anything about his previous doings against him, 
but I know that if ever I come across the scoundrel I will 
shoot him as a dog, Even you can't say anything against 
that, wife, though you are always on the side of mercy." 

"No," Mrs. Barker agreed. "I would say nothing to 
stay your hand there, John. Even putting this aside he 
has committed a score of murders, and there will be no 
more wrong in shooting him than there would be in killing 
a wild beast 

" That is the sound of a horse coming at a gallop, perhaps 
it is the doctor." 

Hiinying to the door they found to their great satisfaction 
that Mrs. Barker's guess was verified. The surgeon had been 
at home when the messenger arrived, and had started five 
minutes later, arriving three or four houn earlier than they 
had even ventured to hope. Mrs. Barker at once led the 
way into the next room, and a few minutes later came out 
again for hot water and sponges. Kate had stolen away 
upstairs when the sui^geon had entered the house; Uie two 
men remained to hear the verdict. 

" He is going to probe the wound; he can give no opinion 
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yet till he discovers what course it has taken; but he saya 
that it is a favourable symptom that the pulse is so strong 
and regular. He wishes you both to conee in, as it will be 
necessary to hold his patient's hands while he is making the 
examination." 

"I cannot give any positive opinion," the surgeon said 
when he had finished the examination. "I can't find the 
ball, and I cannot tell for certain what course it took after 
entering; but I think, judging from the pulse, and I may 
say from the expression of his face, that no vital part ia 
injured." 

An exclamation of thankfulness broke from Mrs. Donald. 

"We must not be too sanguine," Mr. Ruskin went on; 
" but there is certainly strong ground for hope. I shall be 
able to give a more definite opinion in the course of a few 
hours. He must, of course, be kept perfectly quiet, with 
no more nourishment than is absolutely necessary, and that 
in the shape of beef-tea. I should make him a bed here; 
we will manage to slide a door under him and lift him on 
to it with as little movement as possible. At anyrate, 
madam," he said turning to Mrs. Donald, "I can congratu- 
late you upon the fact that the bullet did not strike a couple 
of inches higher; had it done so my ride would have been 
a useless one." 

A bed was at once brought from a room above and made 
up, and Mr. Donald was placed upon it in the manner which 
Mr. Euskio had su^eeted. Then with lightened hearts the 
party, with the exception of his wife, left the room. 

Kate and Mrs. Barker at once set to to prepare a meal for 
the eui^eon, while Reuben went over to give his companions 
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the good newB that the surgeon had strong hopes that Mr. 
Donald would recover. In the aftoraoon all the party, with 
the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Barker and the constables, 
rode off to their respective stations, assuring Reuben of their 
readiaess to assemble again at once should he obtain news 
which would afford a hope that the gang could be traced. 

A few hours later the other four constables for whom 
Reuben had sent rode up. An outhouse was now prepared 
for the reception of the police, Heuben himself taking up 
his abode there, although Mrs. Donald strongly urged him 
to come into the house; but with Mr, and Mrs. Barker and 
the suigeon there, and the time of one of the ladies taken up 
with the wounded man, Keuben thought that their hands 
were perfectly full, and said that he should prefer to mesa 
and sleep with his men. 

" You see, Mrs. Donald," he said, as she tried to induce 
him to alter his determination, " I shall have to be sending 
out men and receiving reports, and may be obliged to ride 
out in the middle of the night; therefore, you see, as absolute 
quiot is ordered for your husband, it will he far better for 
me to be outside the house, as the coming and going would 
he sure to disturb him, and he would naturally want to know 
what is going on." 

"You will not, I hope, take all your party away in pur- 
suit of these men. Captain Whitney," she said anxiously. 
" They might get up some false alarm to take you away and 
then come down upon the house again. I have been too 
much taken up with my husband to think much about it, 
but although Kate keeps up bravely I know that she ia 
greatly shaken and terribly anxious. I don't know whether 
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shs told you, bnt it was to ber chiefly that horrible man 
spoke, and it was she he told as he rushed out that he 
would come back to fetch her. She will never have a 
moment's peace or tranquillity tUl we hear that he is either 
killed or taken." 

" Nor shall I," Beuben said. " I do not think that the 
ecoundrel will dare to attempt to carry out his threat to 
come back again; but with so daring a villain it would be 
rash to omit the smallest precaution. You may be quite 
sure, Mrs. Donald, that in no case will I leave the house un- 
protected, and that if I should be called away I will leave 
two men here, who, during my absence, will remain in the 
house, and with them, Mr, Barker, and the doctor, you may 
feel perfectly assured that no open attack will be made. 
But I cannot impress too strongly upon you that, seeing the 
man with whom we have to deal, your sister should not 
stir outside the house until we have caught him, or until 
Mr. Donald is so far recovered as to be able to be removed. 
I will not tell her so myself, because I see that now the 
strain is over, she is greatly ahaken, and I would not add 
to her anxiety; but if you could break it to her as if it 
were your own idea, that she had better keep within doora 
until this fellow's caught, I am sure that it will be well." 

"You will come in this evening I hope, and always of an 
evening, Captain Whitney. It will make a change and 
cheer us up; besides, we want to hear all about your adven- 
tures since we saw you last." 

This Benben gladly promised, and after it was dark, and 
he had placed a sentry, he came into the house. Mrs. 
Barker was on duty in the sick-room, and Reuben, at Mrs. 
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Donald's request, gave them an account of the voyage ont, 
and of the circumatancea which had led to his entering the 
police. He would have passed very briofly over the afTidr ■ 
at the Cape, but by many questions Mrs. Donald succ«eded 
in eliciting from him aU the details of the story. 

" It was a gallant action indeed," she said warmly. " You 
certunly saved the lives of those two girls at a terrible risk 
of your owa" 

"To make the romance complete, ^\'hitney," Mr. Barker 
remarked, "you ou^ht to have married Miss Hudson." 

" Unfortunately, you see," Keuben said with a smile, " in 
the first place I was only a boy, and she was two years my 
senior; in the next, and much more important place, she 
happened to be in love with someone else, and I did not 
happen to be in love with her, though she was, I admit, a 
very diarming young lady, and had been extremely kind to 
me." 

"How was that, Whitney I" Mr. Barker asked. "Eighteen 
is a BDsceptible ^a I can only account for your coldness 
on the supposition that you had left your heart in England." 

"I fancy my heart was then where it is now," K«uben 
rejoined with a slight smile. 

"In the right place, eh, Whitney)" 

" In the right place," Reuben repeated quietly. 

At this moment Mrs. Barker entered and said that Mr. 
Donald would be glad if Reuben would come and sit with 
him for a little time. 

" Don't let him talk much," Mr. Ruskin said, " the less he 
talks the better; but your talking to him for a time will 
cheer him up and do him good." 
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"I am glad to see you going on so well, Mr. Donald," 
Reuben eaid heartily as he entered. "The doctor says you 
are not to talk much; but you are to play the part of a 
listener." 

"Do you think you will cateh these fellowal" was Mr. 
Donald's first question. 

"I will catch them sooner or later," Reuben said. "I 
will run them down if tliey are above ground; but I can 
take no steps in the matter until I hear from my black boy. 
I have been expecting him to turn up ever since I got here, 
and shall begin to be afraid that those scoundrels have ill- 
treated him if he does not turn up before long." 

"My wife has been telling me that they knew you at 
home, Whitney, and that she and her people did yon some 
terrible injustice somehow; but she wouldn't go into the 
matter. Curious, isn't it, your meeting at this end of the 
world, and that, too, at such a momentl" 

"It is curious," Reuben said; "what people call a coin- 
cidence; but Mrs. Donald is mistaken in telling you that 
her people did me an injustice. Her father was one of the 
kindest friends I ever had, and although Mr& Ellison some- 
what misjudged me, and her daughter naturally shared her 
feeling, they were not in anyway to be blamed for that, for 
they only thought as ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
did." 

" Whitney, Whitney," Mr. Donald muttered to himself. 
" I seemed to know the name, though I cannot recall whera 
Ah!" he said suddenly, "of course I remember n<iw, for I 
was in the court when — " and he stopped. 

"When I was tried," Reuben put in quietly. "Yes, that 
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was me; I was acquitted, aa yon know, principully from the 
way in whicli Mr. Ellison atood np for me. Thank God 
that be never for an inatant believed tbat I was guilty." 

"And to think it should be youl" Mr. Donald said; "how 
strange things turn out! I remember I could not make up 
my mind about it, it seemed so strange either way." 

"We had better not talk about it now," Reuben said 
quietly. " I said then, and I say now, that I knew the people 
who did it) and, strange as the circumstances have already 
been, you may think them stranger still some day if I bring 
one of them before you alive or dead." 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Donald came in and said that one of the constabulary wished 
to speak to Reuben. 

"Then I will say good-night I hope I shall find you 
getting on nicely in the morning, Mr. Donald. Will you 
say good-night to Miss Ellison and Mrs. Barker for me, Mrs. 
Donald) and tell Mr. Barker that I shall be ready in five 
minutes to smoke that pipe we talked about with him out- 
side." 
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CHAPTER XVI 



JIM'S REPORT. 



ELL, Jonea, what is it J" 

"Your black Las just come, bit. I would 
not let him come in, for the fact is he ain't a 
figure to introduce among ladies." 

" What's the matter with him, Jones T — not hurt, I hope." 

" He has been knocked about a bit, sir, and he is done up 
with travelling. The poor fellow can hardly crawl, and was 
half starved, so I set him to work eating, and came off to 
fetch you." 

By this time they bad arrived at the door of the shed. 
Jim was sitting by a fire eagerly devouring a hunch of cold 
meat. The men were standing round waiting till he had 
appeased his banger before they asked any question. He 
looked up and nodded when Reuben entered. 

"Well, Jim, I am glad to see you back," Reuben said 
heartily. "I was beginning to be afraid about you. I hope 
you are not hurtf — for the black had a handkerchief tied 
round his head. 

Jim gave a grant, but continued stuffing great lumps of 
meat into hie mouth. Reuben saw that he must wait till the 
black's hunger was satisfied, and stood quietly looking on 
until, having devoured some five pounds of meat, be gave a 

(Ml) T 
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sigh of contentment, and then took a long draught of ram 
and water which Constable Jonee handed to him. 

"Jim better now," he said. 

"That's right, Jim; now tell us all abont it" 

Jim's story was a long one, and it took more than an hour 
in the telling, for his English was not always distinct, and 
it often required much questioning on Reuben's part before 
he could quite make out its meaning. The substance was 
as follows: 

On leaving some ten days before on the mission of dis- 
covering the haunt of the bush-rangers, he knew that it was 
of no use to go among the wild blacks, their allies, a& the 
hostility against their semi-civilized fellows was so great ^lat 
he would at once have been killed. He resolved to go back 
to the spot where the track had been obliterated by that 
of the Sock of sheep, to make a wide circuit and pick it 
up beyond, and if possible follow it until he found them. 
The diSSculties were great, for the bush-rangers had spared 
no pains in hiding their trail, keeping always upon hard high 
ground, and at one time getting iuto the bed of a running 
stream and following it for two miles before they again 
struck for their rendezvous. 

However, step by step Jim had tracked them, sometimes 
losing the trail altogether, sometimes guided merely by 
a fresh-made scratch on the surface of a stone, or by a broken 
twig or bruised blade of grass. At last he traced it far 
out into the bush, many miles beyond the furthest range 
of settlements, and then he lost it altogether. There had 
been a halt for some time at this spot. 

Beyond this Jim was entirely at faulL He made circle 
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after circle roand the spot, but could find no trace whatever 
of their passage, and returned to the point where he had 
missed the tnuL He relit tlie embers of the fire which the 
bush-rongeia had made, cooked BOme food, and laid himself 
down first to think it over, then to sleep, for It was now just 
the close of day. It was clear to him that here more than any- 
where else the bush-rangers had made a great effort to throw 
anyone who might be pursuing them off the trail. He had 
no doubt that the buah-rajigers had mufQed their horses' 
hoofs with cloth, and had proceeded with the greatest care 
through the bush, so as to avoid breatcing a single twig in 
their passage, and the only reason for such greater caution 
could be that it was here and here only that they wished 
to throw the pursuers off the tnuL It would have seemed 
to a white man that they had done this before, especially 
when they had kept in the water-course ; but to black Jim's 
perception it appeared that they had been more careless 
than would be expected, and that while apparently doing 
their utmost to conceal their tracks they had really left 
sufficient indications to allow a practised tracker to follow 
thero. Why then, now that they were far beyond the settle- 
ments and fairly in the country of their native allies, should 
they for the first time so hide their trail that he could not 
discover iti 

The result of Jim's thoughts was that when he awoke at 
daybreak he started back towards the settlements. When 
he came to the river which the party had passed in pursuit 
of the natives, he kept a'ong its bank scrutinizing the ground 
with the greatest cara 

After six miles' walking he suddenly stopped at a point 
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where the soft turf near the margin was cut up by the pas- 
sage of the party of horsemen. Here was the confirmatian 
of his ideas. 

Arguing the matter out with himself, Jim liad arrived 
at the conclusion that hitherto the trail had been a false 
one, the buah-rangera' object being to lead their pursuere to 
believe that they had gone far out into the native country, 
whereas in fact their hiding-place was somewhere among the 
settlements. Should this be so, the only way to find them 
was to search for their back-track. This he had now found, 
and, with a shout of triumph at his own cleverness, Jim 
forded the river and followed the track of the horses. 

This was now clear enough, the horsemen taking no 
pains whatever to conceal their traces, feeling perfectly con- 
fident that any pursuers must now be thrown off the scent. 
Jim followed it till sundown, when he had made some thirty 
miles, and then, withdrawing some little distance from the 
tracks, he made his fire and camped for the night. He was 
now inside the line of the outlying stations, and had 
approached to the edge of a bit of wild and broken country 
which ofi'ered so few inducements to settlers that it had been 
passed by for the better land beyond, although occasionally, 
when herbage was scarce, the settlers in the neighbourhood 
drove the animals up to feed among its hills. The black 
had no doubt that the gang of which he was in pursuit had 
their haunt somewhere in the heart of this wild and little 
known tract 

In the morning he again started, and after travelling 
several miles, entered a narrow valley witii very steep sides, 
with trees and brushwood growing wherever they could get 
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a foothold. He now adopted a careleae and indifTerent car- 
riage, and although he kept a sharp look-out, do one who 
saw him would have supposed that he had anj* particular 
object in view. 

Presently he noticed that the tracks turned sharply off 
from the line he had followed in the centre of the ralley, 
and entered the trees which grew thickly here at the foot of 
the hilla He made no halt even for an instant, bnt walked 
straight on. Half a mile further be sat down and ht his fire, 
and began to cook some food. He had no doubt that he was 
watched, for just after he passed the point where the track 
turned off he heard a very low whistle among the trees. 
As he sat by the fire he kept his hack towards the direction 
from which he had come, and when he presently heard foot- 
steps no change in his attitude betrayed that he was con- 
scious of the fact that persons were approaching him until 
two men stopped beside hiia Then with a cry as of sudden 
alarm he leapt to his feet 

"Lor'-a-mnssy!" he exclaimed, "de white man frighten 
me bery much. '\Vhat for dey no say dey come)" 

" Who are you, nigger, and where do you come from, and 
what are you doing herel" 

"My name Jim," he said; "me going tro' the country 
looking for place to 'tend hossea. Me hery good at hossea 
Me look arter de bosses ob Mr. Hudson." 

" What did you leave him fori" one of the men asked 
sternly, 

" Someting lost from de house," Jim said qnietly. "Massa 
Hudson tink me took it He make bobbery, so Jim ran 
away and look for nodder place." 
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"Urn," the man said; "I wonder whether yoa are speak- 
ing the truth) If I thought you weren't I would put a 
bullet through jour head in double quick time." 

"No, Bah," Jim said in great terror; "dat de truth sure 
'nough. Jim try to get work at Sydney. Couldn't get; bo 
start away and ask at all de stations. No one want block 
boy for bosses, so keep on and tink dere more chance out 
furder. Does massa want a boy for hossl" 

"What do you think, Billl" the man who had spoken 
asked his compaoion. " Shall we put a bullet in this fellow's 
head at once or make him useful 1 " 

"IduBsayhe is a liar," the other replied; "but then all 
these black fellows are liars, so that does not make much 
difference. A black fellow would certainly be useful for the 
horses and to look after the fire. We can always shoot him 
when we have done with him. We shall soon see by the 
way he handles the horses whether he has been accustomed 
to them." 

" All right," the other said, " You come along with us 
then." 

"What wages massa pay!" Jim asked. 

"Anything you may be worth. Don't you fret about 
wages." Jim pretended to hold out for a fixed sum, but the 
man said in stem tones, " Come along, we don't want no 
more jaw, so you had best hold your tongue." 

No other words passed till they got back to the trees, and 
then turned off where the horses had previously done so. 
Two minutes' walk brought them to a roughly made shed 
built against the almost perpendicular side of the bill It 
#afi built of logs, and there was nothing to show that it was 
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inhabited. No smoke curled up from the chimney; the door 
and shutters were closed. Auyone who, passing through the 
valley, had turned among the trees and accideDt&lly come 
upon il^ would hare taken it for some hut erected by a wood- 
cutter. 

One of the men knocked three times at the door, and it 
was at once opened. Jim was pushed inside, the men fol- 
lowed him, and the door was shut. 

"Who have you got heret" a man sitting by the side of 
a large fire some distance inside the cottage asked angrily. 

" It's a ni^er who wants work. He says he is accustomed 
to horses, so, as It was the choice between shooting him and 
bringing bim here, we thought we might as well bring him 
to yoa It would be handy to have a fellow to look after 
the horses and cut the wood and make himself useful If 
we find he is of no use there will be no great trouble in get- 
ting rid of him." 

"That is true enough," the other said, "and I don't think 
there's much risk about it Come here, you fellow, and let 
me look at you." 

Jim stepped forward towards the fire. He saw now that 
the hut was built against the entrance to a cave of consider- 
able size. In the centre was a great fire, the smoke of which 
probably made its way to the surface through crevices in the 
rock above. Four other men besides the one who had 
addressed him were lying on sheep-skins agunst the wall 
There was an opening at the further end of the cave into an 
inner chamber, and here Jim knew, by an occasional snort or 
an impatient pawing, the horses were stabled. The chief 
of the party asked a few more questions as to where Jim 
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had coins from, and how he chanced to be passing through 
so unfrequented a country. Aa the black had abeady de- 
cided upon hia atory, the questions were answered satisfac- 
tory enough. 

"I think he's all right," the man said at last "At any- 
ratti here ho is, and he's not likely to go out again. We 
have been talking of getting a black fellow for some time, 
and as here is one ready to hand, we may as well make 
the best of him. Look you here," he went on sternly to the 
black; "you come of your own free-will, and here you have 
got to stop. You will have as much to eat as you can stuff, 
plenty of rum to drink, and 'bacca to smoke, and if there's 
anything else you fancy, no doubt you caD have it; only look 
you, if you put your foot ontside that door, unless yon are 
ordered to do so, I will put a bullet through your black 
braia" 

"All right," Jim said. "Plenty eal^ plenty drink, plenty 
amoke; dat suit Jim bery well. He no wont to go out of 
de house if niaasa say no." 

"That's settled then. Now, put some morelogs on that fir&" 

Jim at once assumed his new duty, and the bush-rangers, 
who all hated the shglitest work, were soon well satisfied 
with their new acqnisitioa There were several carcasses of 
slieop hanging from hooks placed in the roof, where they 
were slowly smoked by the fumes from the wood. A pile of 
logs were heaped up in one comer, and these had to be cut 
up into sizes and lengths suitable for the fire. At one end 
a space was roughly partitioned off, and this was filled with 
groceries, flour, and cases of wine and spirits which had been 
taken from waggons going up country. 
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In the stable were several sacks of oats &nd a barrel filled 
with vater which was drawn from a spring a short distance 
from the hut The first time Jim went into the stable the 
captain accompanied him, and soon saw by the black's hand- 
ling of the horses that his account was so far accurate, and 
that he was thoroughly accustomed to stable work. 

The cooking was also handed over to him, and the gang 
passed their time in sleeping, drinking, playing cards, and dis- 
cussing plans of robbery. For the first few days a sharp watch 
was kept up on the block, and the men went out themselves 
to chop wood or bring in water when it was required. After 
a few days, however, they relaxed their vigilance, and Jim 
gradually took these tasks also upon himsell He was per- 
fectly aware, although he pretended to be unconscious of it, 
that the first few times he went out one or other of the . 
bush-rangers stole quietly after him and watched him at 
work, but as nothing suspicious was observed in his conduct 
this supervision was gradually given up. 

" It's time to be moving ^ain," the leader of the band 
said about a week after Jim had joined them. "We settled 
the next job should be Donald's station. We know for cer- 
tain that he generally has money by him, and there will be 
the watches and trinkets of the women. That fellow 
Thompson, who worked for them at first, says he has got 
a first-rate cellar of wine, and that the women were both out- 
and-outers. If they are as pretty as he says we will have 
them here, lads, to do the housekeeping. We want some- 
thing to liven us up; besides, we shaU forget our company 
manners if we don't get some ladies to keep us up to the 
mark a little." 
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There was a burst of coarse laughter. 

" What do you say, boys; shall we start to-morrow! It's 
a long ride, and we had best leave about noon. We must 
got into the neighbourhood before dark, bo as to give the 
horses twelve hours' rest before we begin, for we may have 
to ride for it 

" It ain't likely. Barker's is the nearest station, and it 
would he hours before they could get together men enough 
who would dare to follow ub; but still it's just as well to be 
prepared, and sines that confounded new police officer has 
been on the station there's never been no certainty about 
things. We owe him one for that last affair, which cost Smith, 
Wilson, and Muiready their lives, but we will pay him out 
yet Who would have thought of his being there just on 
that very nightl I Bwear if I ever catch him I will roast 
him alive. " 

" He is no fool," one of the others said. " He gave it 
those black fellows hot and no mistake. The sooner he's 
put out of the way the better. He's a different eort of chap 
than the laat fellow. I sha'n't feel comfortable till he's got 
either a spear or a pistol bullet in him." 

Jim, who was squatting in the comer apparently half 
asleep, was listening intently to every word. They did not 
heed his presence in the slightest, for, indeed, he had since 
his arrival so mixed his talk with native words that the 
bush-rangers had no idea that he could follow their conver- 
sations. He was thinking now what was his best course to 
adopt In the first place, he had gathered from their talk 
that this was only one of their hiding-places, and that they 
seldom stayed very long in one neighbourhood. The ques- 
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tioD, therefore, was whether they would returo. It was of 
no use his going to give the alarm unless he could return 
before hie escape was suspected, or they would have made 
off before he could get back again. As for the Donalds, 
whose station was to be attacked, it gave him no concern 
whatever, for the Australian blacks had little or no regard 
for life, except those of people to whom they were attached. 
It was Reuben's mission to capture the bush-rangers, and bad 
it been neceseary Jim would have remained quiet while a 
dozen families were slain until he found an opportunity of 
bringing the police down upon them. He listened now in- 
tently for any word which might afford an index to their 
intentions. Presently the question he hoped for came. 

"I suppose you will not come back here again, Toml" 

" No, I thinks it's getting too hot to hold us in these parta. 
We might ride back here, give our horses a rest, and load up 
with a few things we may want We can bring two or three 
spare horses from Donald's. The weather is pleasant now, 
and we might very well put in a few weeks with the blacks. 
That last haul we made of traders' goods— cottons, and beads, 
and trumperies for the gins, and brass rings and such like 
for the men — will put them in the best of humours. Yoa 
may be sure there will be a hot chase after us after this 
business, and I should propose that we try our luck down 
south for a bit*" 

"I agree with you," one of the others said. "We have 
had a very good spell here for the last ten months, and it 
don't do to tempt luck too long. That losing three of our 
number last week looked as if it was going to tnm." 

"What's it matter!" the captain laughed. "So much the 
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more for us to divida AVe have got a goodish bit of brasa 
now, to aay nothing of the goods we have got at each of our 
places. We can fill up their places easy enough any time, 
and those who come in are free to their share of what there 
is in the way of grub and goods, but they only share in the 
brass from the time tliey join." 

Jim had heard what he wanted, and he now lay down 
and thought it out. They were only coming back for a 
short time; possibly they might change tlieir minds and not 
return at all It would be a risky thing to depend upon 
it; besides, his master might be blamed if this attack on the 
Donalds succeeded. It would be better, then, to try to get 
word to him in time for him to be there before the bush- 
rangers arrived. He himself would return to the hut, so 
that if the police arrived too late he would be able to con- 
tinue with the bush-rangers till some fresh opportunity oc- 
curred far bringing his master upon them. It was possible, 
of course, that one of the men would be left in the hut^ io 
which case he had only to wait. 

The next morning the men busied themselves examining 
and cleaning their arms, and after dinner they went to the 
inner cave and led out their horses. 

"Now, look here," the leader said to him, "we are going 
away, you sea" 

Jim nodded. 

"We come back again to-morrow. I lock this place up, 
you stop quiet till we come back. If anyone comes and 
knocks while we away, don't Jim answer. Let them think 
place empty," 

"All right," Jim said shortly, and went and sat down by 
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the fire as if he had no further interest in their proceedings. 
The windows, he had already naticed, had not only shutters 
outside but they vere firmly closed within widi masaive 
planks securely nailed and fastened. Jim heard the last of 
the party go out, and then the door was shut and the lock 
turned. 

Jim heard the party ride off, and then throw himself on 
the ground and listened to assure himself that tbey kept 
steadily on their way. The moment he was sure they were 
gone he began to search the place for a tool which would 
fairly suit his purpose. 

Presently he found a large butcher's knife with which they 
cnt np the carcasses, and with this he set to work to dig a 
hole in the ground close to the wall of the hut. The bottom 
log was only sunk a few inches in the soil, and in two hours 
be had burrowed under it and made his way out beyond; 
then he crept bach again, scraped the earth into the hole 
again as tightly as he could, crawling out backwards; he 
then placed a piece of turf over the outside hole and stamped 
it down flat 

It was possible that after he had started they might 
change their mind and send one of their number backi^ain; 
that, however, had to be risked, and at a steady run he set 
off for the settlements. He did not make for the nearest, 
for he had gathered from the talk of the men that the 
convict labourers of most of the settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood were in league with them. 

After three hours' steady running, in which he had covered 
over twenty miles, he saw a shepherd's cottage, and making 
for it gave the man the message which he had taken to 
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Keubea He had no eoonor done so, and bad found that 
the man was willing to set off with it at once, than he 
tamed and retraced his steps to the hut as rapidly as he had 
come. It was already dusk when he reached iL 

Instead of appi-oaching boldly he made a circuit and 
crawled up to it on his belly and lay for some time listening 
intently with his ear to the door. He felt convinced that 
no one was there; but to make sure he knocked and then 
withdrew among the trees. But all was still, and feeling sure 
now that the place was untenanted, he removed the piece of 
turf from the hole and made his way back into the hut 
again, carefully replacing the piece of turf, and tlien packing 
earth under it so that it would not give way if trodden 
upon. This, however, was a very unhkely occurrence, as 
he had made the opening where some bushes screened it 
from view. 

He swept up every scrap of soil from the floor inside, 
filled up the hole there and trampled it down, and then, 
after indulging bia appetite to the fullest, threw himself 
down and went to sleep. When he awoke a few streaks of 
light streaming through the cracks of the door showed that 
it was day, and ho made up the fire and awaited the return 
of the bTisli-rangere. 

It was four or five hours before they returned, and the 
instant they opened the door and entered Jim was sure that 
they had failed; buttohisdisappointmentaU were there, and 
his plan of taking them in a trap had not succeeded. At 
this he was not surprised, for his own calculations as to the 
distance to be traversed hod shown him that it was very 
questionable whether, even under the most favourable cir- 
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cumBtances, Eeuben could have got there in time with hia 
men. 

Without speaking a word to him the men led their horses 
through to the inner cave and then threw themselves down 
by the fire. Jim at once proceeded to unsaddle the horses 
and rub them down, keeping an ear open all the time to 
what was being said by the bush-rangers. Their remarks, 
however, were for a time confined to terrible curses as to 
their luck. 

"How did it come about, that's what I want to know!" 
the leader said; "this is the second time tliat accursed 
' police fellow has turned up and put a spoke in our wheel 
Why, it was not more than halt an hour after the first shot 
was fired before they was down upon us; there must have 
been pretty nigh twenty of them. How could they have 
got such a lot of m;en as that tc^ether if they hadn't known 
that we were comingT It beats me altogether." 

"So it docs mel" was the general exclamation. 

"They seemed regularly to jump out of the ground just 
when all was going plonsant. Never know such a bit of luck 
— that is, if it was luck, and not done o' purpose; and yet 
I don't see as they could have known possible as we was 
going there. Why, we didn't know ourselves till yesterday, 
not what day it was to be, and except ourselves and that 
black fellow no one could have known it." 

"Well, it's certain none of us blabbed, and I don't see as 
how he could have told anyon&" 

" Not exactly," the leader said, " considering he's been 
shut up here ever since we have been away; besides, I don't 
believe he knew anything about it He don't make out half 
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we say to him, and when we are talking together he minds 
us no more than if he had heen a black monkey; but if he 
did it's no odds; he could not have passed through these 
walls and back again, and if he could, who was he to tell 
it tol The men round here are all our pals, and would 
have cut his jaw short with a bullet But there, it's no use 
talking about it, he's not been out, and there's an end of it 
Still, it beats me altogether; that police fellow seems to 
know what we are up to just as well as we do ourselves. I 
would give all my share of the swag we have made for the 
last six months for a shot at him." 

" 1 don't like it," one of the others said, " I don't; blest 
if I do, and I eays as the sooner we are out of here the 
better. After what's happened I sha'n't feel safe till I am 
well out in the blacks' country, If he knows what we are 
going to do, there ain't any reasons why he shouldn't know 
where we are." 

"Why, Johnson," his leader sneered, "you don't really 
believe the fellow's a sort of conjurer, do youl" 

"I don't know," the man said doggedly, "after he has 
turned up twice as he has, I shouldn't be surprised at 
nothing — not if I beard the sound of bim and his men 
galloping up outside now." 

There was a moment's silence as each involuntarily 
listened. 

" We are getting to be like a pack of gals," the leader 
said savagely, " and I agree with you the sooner we are out 
of this the better. As soon as it gets dark we will be on 
the move; but I tell you directly we get out among the 
blacks I shall come back again. I am going to carry off 
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that gol somehow. I've owed her one for years and years, 
and I always pays my debts — at least, that sort of debL 

"Now then, you bhick, jost leave them horses for the 
present, and come and cook as some food; the quicker the 
better." 

Jim hurried about, but in the bush-rangers' present state 
of temper nothing would satisfy them, and when, in his 
hurry to satisfy their angry orders, he stumbled and upset 
a glass of Bpirits and water he was handing to the captain, 
the latter caught up a brand from the fire and struck him 
BO violent a blow on the temple with the glowing end that 
he fell senseless on the ground. 

He must have lain there a loug time. He was brought 
to lus senses by a bucket of water being dashed over him, 
and he foand when he staggered to his feet that the band 
were preparing to depart. They had already packed up the 
bales of presentfl for the blacks and placed them on the 
horses. Some of their more valuable belongings were 
packed away in a secret hiding-place, the rest were left to 
take their chance till they returned, and, indeed, except 
by their friends among the shepherds, there was little pro- 
bability of anyone paying a visit to the hut, however long 
their absence might be. 

Had it not been tiiat Jim had proved himself a really 
useful fellow for the last week they would have shot him 
at once and tossed his body in the wood; but they found it 
so pleasant having all their work taken off their hands that 
after a short discussion they decided to take him with 
them. The door was locked and they started at a trot, but 
evening was closing in, their horses had already performed 
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two long journeys in the laet twenty-four hours, and thny 
soon settled into a walk. They travelled for some hours, 
and it being then evident that the horses could proceed do 
further, a halt was called. No fire was lighted, for they 
were scarcely beyond the settlements, and for aught they 
could tell, an active search might still be carried on for 
them. 

So anxious were they that they agreed to keep watch by 
turns, but when morning broke it waa discovered that the 
black was missing. The next quarter of an hour was spent 
in angry recriminations; but as none could say in whose 
watch he made his escape their quarrel ceased. 

" It's no use bothering about it," the leader said ; " there's 
one thing, he knows nothing and can tell nothing against ua; 
he may gueas what be likes, but people don't waste time in 
listeniug to black fellows' stories. I expect he has only 
given ua the slip because of that lick acroas the head I gave 
him last night. I admit I was a fool to do it, but I wasn't 
in the best of tempers; however, if the worst comes to the 
worst he can only lead them to the hut, and they won't find 
much worth taking thera ^Vhen we once get out to the 
blacks we can snap our fingers at them." 

It was, indeed, about midnight when Jim had stolen 
away; he was still faint and giddy, and his face was terribly 
burned by the blow which had been dealt him; but when 
once fairly away from the bush-rangers he set out in the 
direction in which he knew the Donalds' station lay, and 
never baited until he arrived there on the following evening, 
utterly wearied and worn out, for be had eaten nothing on 
the previous day. 
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" Then they have got away &fter all, Jim," Reuben said, 
when be liad listened patiently to the long narration. "You 
have done all that was possible, Jim, you have done splen- 
didly, my poor fellow, and althotigh we were just too Ute to 
catch the bush-rangers, we saved the people here; but it is 
indeed unfortunat« that they should have got off" 

"Jim knows where dey hab gone," the black saidj "dey 
hab gone to de country of Bobitu — I heard dem say de 
name. Jim know dat country well — he come from der." 

Further question showed that Jim had indeed belonged 
to Bobitu's tribe, and bad come with a party of hia people 
down to the settlemente, where he was taken ill and left to 
die, but was picked up and nursed by Mr. Hudson. 

"And you could take ua thereT" 

Jim nodded. 

" Beiy long march, massa; tree days with horses. Plenty 
bad people; much fight" 

" I don't care how far it is, or how much fighting we have 
got to do, I am bound to hunt down that fellow however 
far he's gone. I suppose there is no trouble about water — 
if they can go there, we can." 

"Four, six water-holes," Jim said; "no trouble about 
dat, trouble from de black fellow." 

" Well, we must risk it, anyhow. We can't start for a 
day or two. I must send and fetch up all the police, and I 
daresay some of tJie colonists will join. The news of this 
business here has maddened ever7one, and as it is not likely 
that the blacks will give any trouble for some time, and as 
we know the bush-rangers have left for the present, no one 
need be afraid of leaving their station for a week or two." 
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The next day mounted messengers were eeDt off in all 
directions, giving notice that the police would start in three 
days' time for a hunt after the bush-rangers, and that there 
was this time every prospect of bucccbs, as their liiding-place 
was known. 

On the day named no leas than thirty settlers assembled, 
together with the whole of the police force. AH were well 
armed, and had broi^ht several days' provisions with them. 
Mr. Donald had made marked progress, and the surgeon 
had now every hopes of his recovery; but as he could not 
be moved, and it was just possible the bush-ranger might 
return to carry out his threat during their absence, two 
constables were left in the house, and Kate was charged on 
no account to put her foot outside the door. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IN PURSUIT. 

SIHE last thing before the party started Reuben 
went into the honse. Mr. Barker was going 
to remain behind; he was past middle Ufe, and 
the expedition was likely to be a very toilsome 
one, and Reuben was glad when he said that he thought 
six days' severe riding would be rather too much for him, and 
that he should constitute himself the guardian of the ladies. 

"My wife has ammged to stay here while you are away, 
BO I shall ride over to my place and see that all is going on 
straight every day, and sleep here at night." 

"Well, ladies," Reuben said as he entered the room, "we 
are just off So I will say good-bye to you, and I hope that 
on my return I shall find Mr. Donald much better. I am 
sure that Mr. Rusldn would not have left this morning un- 
less he felt that he had quite turned the comer. Pray 
take care of yourselves while we are away. You know I 
don't want to alarm you, but pray be careful. I shall not 
feel comfortable as to your safety till I have that villain 
safely in ray hands." 

"Good-bye, Captain Whitney; you know you have all 
our best wishes," Mrs. Barker said. " We will take care of 
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ourselves till we bear that you have destroyed the band, and 
above all its leader." 

"The news that you have done so," Mrs, Donald said, 
" will do more, I tbiuk, tor my husband than anything in 
the way of doctoring. But take care of yourself. Captain 
Whitney ; I know from what Mr. Barker said that, although 
you make liglit of your expedition, it is a dangerous one. 
He said the police had never ventured bo far in the bush, 
and you may expect sharp ^ghting with the blacka." 

" We may have a brush with them," Reuben swd lightly ; 
" but do not be anxious about us ; we are a very strong party, 
and you need have no fear of the result Good-bye, Miss 
EUison; pray be careful till I return." The last words were 
said In an undertone as he held her hand. 

"Good-hye, Captain Whitney," she said; "God bless yoa 
all and bring you safely back." 

Two minutes later the party rode oS. 

Jim was, like the rest, mounted, as they would travel fast. 
Four led horses carried provisions, for they would not, as 
before, find food by the way. It was two o'clock in the day 
when they started, and they rode thirty miles before they 
halted for the night at a water-hole. They had seen no signs 
of natives during the day, but Reuben at once posted four 
men as sentries. 

It was a meny party round the fire, for all were in high 
Epirite at the prospect of an expedition to a point far beyond 
that to which any white men, with the exception of fugitives 
from justice, had penetrated, and they were delighted with 
the thought of putting a stop at last to the operations of 
the band who had so long been a scoutge to the settlement. 
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Mr. Blount, Dick Caister, and several others who had formed 
paxt of the last expedition, were of the party, and the con- 
fidence which these felt in their young leader and in the 
sagacity of his native follower communicated itself to those 
who had not formed part of the previous expedition. 

"Must start early," Jim said to Heuben the last thing. 
" Long way to water, ride all day, not get dore before dark." 

They rode rapidly for some time after starting, so as to 
allow the horses to take it easily during the lieatof the day, 
when there was a halt of three hours; but in the afternoon 
they quickened their pace again, and men and horses were 
jaded and done np when, just aa the sun was setting, they 
arrived at their destination. 

"How that black fellow of yours finds his way through 
this bush is a perfect marvel to me," Dick Caister said. 
"The country has become more undulating this afternoon, 
but the first thirty miles were almost perfectly level, and I 
could see nothing whatever that could serve as an index, 
except of course the sun. Still that is only a guide as to the 
general direction. It must have been nine or ten years since 
that fellow was here, and yet he led us as straight as if he 
was making for a church steeple." 

" It seems to be a sort of instinct," Reuben said, " although 
possibly for the last part of the distance he may have seen 
signs of the passage of the natives. As far as I can under- 
stand, he tells me at this time of year there is no other 
water-hole within a long distance, so that naturally there, 
will be many natives making for iL I am glad there are 
not any of them here now. Why isn't that horse hobbled 
like the resti" Reuben asked suddenly. "Whose is iti" 
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" That is the one youi black fellow rode, sir," Sei^eant 
O'Connor said. 

"Jim, where are youl" Beuben colled, but no reply came. 
"What has become of him, I wonderl" Eeuben said. " Has 
anyone seen him since we rode upJ" 

"He jumped off the instant we came here," one of the 
policemen replied, "and s^d to me, ' Look after captain horse,' 
and I haven't seen anything of him since." 

"There has been somebody here, sir," another policeman 
said coming up. " Here's the remains of a fire behind this 
bush." 

"Yes," Mr. Blount said examining them, and pulling out 
a brand that was still glowing. " Do you see, a lot of sand 
has been thrown over it. Whoever was here must have 
seen us coming, and tried to extinguish the fire when they 
caught sight of us." 

"That is moat unfortunate," Reuben said. "The fel- 
lows must have made off to carry the news of our com- 
ing to their friends. However, it's too late to do anything 
now; it's already getting dark, and they must have got a 
quarter of an hour's start. We have taken quite enough 
out of the horses, and can do no more with them if they 
have to travel to-morrow; but I would give a year's pay if 
this hadn't happened. Well, there's nothing to do for it but 
to light our fires and camp." 

The knowledge that they had been seen, and that the 
news would be carried to those of whom they were in search, 
acted as a great damper on the spirits of the party, and the 
camp was much more quiet and subdued than it had been 
on the previous evening. 
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"All is not quite lost," E«nbea said, when, two hoxaa lat«r, 
he found that Jim was etill abBent from the camp. " I can 
only accoont for his stealing away from us in that manner 
by supposing that he must either have caught sight of the 
natives or come upon their trail, and at once set off in pur- 
suit. I don't see what it could be otherwise." 

" But if he saw them, why didn't he tell you, Whitneyl" 
Mr. Blount said. " Tired aa onr horses were they could have 
got up a gallop for a bit" 

" Yes, but for a very short distance," Dick Caister put in; 
" and as it was getting dusk, if the blacks had bad anything 
like a start, we could not have overtaken them before it had 
got quite dark. Those blacks can run like the wind, it takes 
a well-mounted man to overtake them." 

An hour after the party had lain down one of the sentries 
challenged, and the answer which came back, "All right, 
me Jim," at once brought everyone to their feet 

"Well, Jim, what is itt — where have you been)" Reuben 
asked. 

" Jim hungry." 

"That you may be quite sure," Dick Caister said with a 
laugh. "Was there ever a native who wasn't hungty, nnless 
he had stuffed himself half an hour before^" 

"Yes, I kept some supper for you, Jim," Reuben said; 
"but before you begin to eat just tell me if everything is all 
right." 

" Everyting all right," Jim said, squatting himself beside 
the still glowing fire and beginning to eat 

Reuben knew by experience that it was of no use ques- 
tioning him until he had finished, and he therefore waited 
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patiently, although one or two of the settlers gnimbled at 
being kept waiting for the news. When Jim had finished 
his meal he looked round. Reuben knew what he wae ex- 
pecting, and handed him a homful of rum and water. The 
black took a draught, and then without any further delay 
began to tell hia story. He had, while stiU some distance 
from the halting-place, seen a light smoke coming up, and 
waa sure that a party was already thera 

"But why did you not tell us, Jimt" Reuben interrupted. 
" We might have galloped on and caught them." 

"No, sah, no catch dem; horses too tired, black fellow 
run away when see white men coming. Dat no do at allj 
only one way to do. Let 'em tink dat no one saw dem, else 
dey run and run all de way to Bobitu. When get near camp 
Jim see dat smoke not come up, know de black fellow see 
white man and put out urn fire. W^ken Jim come here be 
jump off boss, find fire, and follow de track. Dey four men; 
one go one way, one go anoder, two men go straight on. 
Dey go on to tell Bobitu, de odere go to black fellows in de 
bush. Jim not care for dem, follow de two." 

"But how could you follow them in the darki" 

"Jim were sure de way dey go, dat enough for Jim. He 
suppose dat dey 'top after a bit, and when dey see de white 
men all 'top quiet at de water-bole and light fire dey tink it 
all right No make hurry, perhaps 'top and light a fire dem- 
selves. So Jim go on quiet for two tree hour, den at last 
he see fire sure 'nough. He crawl up quiet and see two 
black fellow dar, and hear what 'em say. Dey tired, make 
long walk to-day to water-hole; say no hurry, white men all 
go sleep round fire, not go on till sun get up, so dey stop for 
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two tree hour to rest demselvea. Jim get quite close and 
jump Qp, den cut off one black fellow head with sword, run 
sword through de body of other, finish 'em both and den 
come back to camp." 

"Well done, indeed, Jim!" Reuben exclaimed, and a 
chorus «f satisfaction rose from all the party at hearing that 
the men — who, had they reached the bush-rangere, would 
have given the alarm, and so enabled them to make their 
escape before the expedition arrived — had been killed. The 
news, however, that two of the party had escaped, and might 
bring the blacks down upon them before morning, necessi- 
tated an increase of precautions. 

Reuben at once divided the force into four parties, each 
consisting of five constables and seven settlers. One party 
were at once placed on watch, and were to be relieved in 
two hours' time. 

"I not tink dey come before morning, sah," Jim said. 
"No water-hole near here; to-morrow plenty black fellow 
come." 

" All right, Jim, we don't care for them in the daylight, 
and now that I know the bush-rangers won't be alarmed I 
don't mind." 

Jim's prediction proved correct, the night passed off 
quietly, and the party again started at dayUght The 
country became more and more broken as they proceeded. 
the undulations became hills- some of these were so steep 
that all had to dismount and lead their horses up. 

" Is Bobitu's camp among these hills, Jiml" 

"Ober toder side, sah. Him place in valley toder side 
bush, plenty game for black fellow." 
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" How far is it to this valley, Jim 1" 

Jim'e ideas of figures were but vague, and he could only 
say that they would get there somewhere about sunset 

"That would be a bad time to get there, Jim. We must 
halt a mile or two this side of them, and you must lead half 
the party round so as to cut ofT their retreat, even if we 
don't attack them till the morning. On their fresh horses 
those fellows will gallop right away from us if they once 
get a start There is no fear, I hope, of any of the other 
blacks getting there before us and giving the alarm 1" 

Jim shook his head. 

" No; we come straight from water-hole, black fellow go 
round long way. No fear dey get dere; dey fight when we 
go back." 

"That's all right. Bobitu's fellows and the bush-rangers 
will be quite enough to tackle at once. As for the others 
we will make short work of them if they venture to attack 
us on the march back. They fight pluckily enough against 
men on foot, because they know they can make off when 
they like, but they can't stand a charge of horsemea" 

Although not so long as the journey on the preceding day 
the men were heartily glad when, at about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the halt was called, and they heard that the 
place where the buah-rangers were supposed to be was but 
four miles away. After some consultation it was decided 
that Jim should lead half the band, consisting of ten con- 
stables under O'Connor and fifteen colonists, round through 
the hills to a position near the mouth of the valley, in which 
the blacks and bush-rangers were likely to he, and that when 
he had posted them there he should come back again to 
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their prefient halting-place and lead forward the party under 
Reuben. 

" Mind," Reuben said before the others started, " we don't 
want to attack the blacks unless they show fight; our object 
is the bush-rangers. Jim says that by what he heard they 
have got some sort of houses they have built there; let us 
make straight for them; if the blacks attack, drive them off, 
hut we can settle with them afterwards. The great point is 
to capture or kill the busb-rangere." 

All ^eed to liiis, for although the blacks gave great 
trouble by driving off the sheep and cattle, and sometimes 
killing the shepherds, there was not the same feeling of 
hatred entertained for them as for the bush-rangers. It was 
felt to be natural that the natives should resent the occupa- 
tion of their hunting-grounds, and although they were shot 
down without mercy in fair fight, or if overtaken while 
canying off cattle, there was no active feeling of animosity 
against them, and they were generally kindly treated when 
they called unarmed at the stations and asked for food. 

Against the bush-rangers, on the other hand, a deadly 
hatred was felt by the colonists, and the fact that these 
were constantly aided by the ticket-of-leave labourers in- 
creased the hostility with which they were regarded. 

Jim left his horse behind him when he started with his 
party, saying that coming back at night in the dark he 
would rather be without it. After their comrades had set 
out, those who remained behind posted two men as sentries, 
and then, as soon as they had cooked and eaten a meal, laid 
themselves down to sleep until the time should come for 
their advance. 
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It waa just midnight vhen Jim returned. He reported 
that he had seen do Macks by the way, and that he believed 
he had posted his party without their being observed. He 
himself, instead of returning by ihe same route that he had 
taken them, had come straight up the valley. 

There were, he said, two hats which had been built by 
the bush-rangers, and these were now occupied by them. 
There were great fires blazing, and he thou^t that the 
natives had probably only arrived there that evening. He 
had got near enough to find that they were in a high state 
of delight at the presents which their white friends had 
brought them. 

"Did you catch sight of any of the bush-rangeis, Jimt" 
Reuben asked. 

" Two ob dem came out and spoke to black fellows at fire, 
but too far off to see which dey were." 

An hour before daybreak the party moved forward and 
halted within half a mile of the hush-rangers' camp. Thera 
they stopped till they could see the sunlight touch the top 
of the hill at the right hand side of the valley. This was 
the signal agreed upon, and mounting they rode forward at 
full speed. Just as they got within sight of the huts they 
heard a wild shouting followed instantly by the crack of 
rifles. Another minute and they had reached the scene and 
joined the other party, who had made straight to the huts. 
The blacks, awakened suddenly as they were sleeping round 
the embers of their fires, had hastily thrown a volley of speara, 
and had darted away among the bushes. 

"Surrender in the queen's name!" Eeuben shouted, "and 
I promise you that yon shall be taken down and have a fair 
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trial." The amwer came in the flash of a rifle from the 
window of one of the huts, and a constable immediately be- 
hind Reuben fell dead with the ball through his head. 

"Dismount!" Reuben shouted, "and break in the doon." 
With a shout the men threw themaelvee from their horses 
and rushed at the doore of the huts. "Sei^eant O'Connor," 
Reuben said; "do you. with six of your men keep up a fire 
at the windows Don't let a man show himself there. Let 
ten of the others look after the horses. We shall have the 
blacks back in no time" 

So saying he ran forward and joined those who were bat- 
tering at the doors. Several of them had brought stout 
axes with them, and the doors speedily gave way. There 
waa a rush forward. 

Mr. Blount feU dead, and Dick Caister's shonlder was 
broken by a bullet; but there waa no check as the colonists 
poured into the huts. There was a short sharp fight, but in 
two minutes it waa over. Three of the gang had been shot 
aa they leapt from the windows. Four more lay dead or 
dying in the huts. One of them had thrown down his arms 
and shouted for mercy. He had been knocked down and 
stunned by the butt-end of a rifle, but was otherwise un 
wounded. Short as was the fight it hod given time to the 
blacks to rally. Their shouts were ringing in the air, and 
the spears were flying thickly as the party, having finished 
their work, rushed outside again to assist the constables who 
were guarding the horses. 

"Pour a volley into the bushes," Reuben shouted; "then 
mount and charge them." 

The order was executed, and in a minute the horsemen 
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down with their pietoh the blacks v/bo resisted, or deal- 
ing tremendous blows among them with their hunting-whips. 
The charge was irresistible, and in five minutes the mtdn 
bod]r of the blacks were flying at full speed up the steep 
hillsides. The victors soon gathered round the huts. Several 
men and horses had been wounded with spears, but none of 
the injuries were of a serious character. 

"Well, how about the prisonersi" Reuben asked the ser- 
geant who had arrived before hiuL 

"There's only one prisoner, sir; all the rest are accounted 
for." 

" Is it their captain )" 

" I don't know, sir, I have never set eyes on him; but if 
he's a young chap, as they say, it ain't him." 

"Jim," Reuben said, "just go round and examine tlie 
bodies, and see which of them is the captain." 

Jim returned in a couple of minutes. 

" None of dem un't him, sah ; he not dere." 

Reuben started. 

"Are you quite sure, Jimi" 

"Quite sure, sah." 

"Are you sure none of them escaped, sergeantl" 

" I am quite sure of that, sir; no one came out of either 
of the doors, and there were only three who tried to bolt 
through the windows, and we accounted for them all. Per- 
haps that chap who is prisoner can tell you where to find the 
captain. It's a bad job indeed if he has escaped." 

" la the man recovering his senses I" 

"Yea, sir, he's just coming round." 
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Reub«D stepped into the hut The escape of Thorne de- 
stroyed all the Bstisfaction which his success would have 
given him. He had good reason to know the fiendish 
malignity of the man, and in spite of the warnings he had 
given Kate Ellison, and his strict orders to the police on 
guard, he felt a tlirill of anxiety now that he was aware her 
enemy was still at laige. The prisoner was sitting up in a 
comer of the hut, a policeman with drawn sword standing 
near him. 

"Where is your leader?" Reuben asked sternly — "the 
man you call Fothergill." 

" He went away yesterday morning," the man said with a 
grin of satisfaction. " You haven't caught him yet, and you 
will hear more of him before you do." 

"Where was he going?" Reuben demanded. 

"You won't get nothing out of me," the fellow said. 
" He's been a good mate and a true, and I ain't going to put 
you bloodhounds on bis scent He's gone a-wooing, that's 
where he's gone, and that won't help you much." 

Keuben at once went outside and called the settlers round 
him. 

"I am sorry to say," he said, "that the leader of the 
party has got away. He rode off yesterday morning, and 
although the prisoner we have taken did not say where he 
has gone, I have not the least doubt be has ridden back to 
the Donalds' to try and carry out his threat to return for 
Miss Ellison. Therefore, gentlemen, may I ask you to start 
homeward at once. The horses have only done a few miles, 
and if we press forward we may manage to get to our camp 
of the evening before last. We have no more to do here. 
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except to see if thero are any valuables hidden in the huta, 
and set fire to them. 1 expect that we shall have fighting 
with the blacks on our way back. Those parties the two 
fellows who got away went to fetch will likely enough bar 
our way. If it were not for that I should ride on by myself, 
but my duty is to atop with my men until at anyrate we 
have passed the place where the blacks are likely to attack 
ua. That done, I shall push on. It is annoying indeed to 
think that that fellow must have passed us somewhere on 
the way yesterday." 

The settlers agreed at once. They all sympathized with 
Reuben in his disappointment at the escape of the leader of 
the bush-rangers, and r^retted the matter deeply on their 
own account They were, too, now that the work was done, 
anxious to be off, not only because they wished to return to 
their stations, but because they felt that their position was 
a dangerous one. They had penetrated to a distance hither- 
to unattempted into the country of the natives, and they 
knew that these would gather round them like hornets on 
their return march. Ten minutes were spent in the search of 
the huts. The police probed the ground with their swords 
and closely examined the walls. They found under some 
sheep-skins in one corner a bag containing upwards of two 
hundred pounds, which was doubtless the amonnt which 
the bush-rangers had brought back with them from their 
lost plundering expedition, and had not yet been added to 
their main store, wherever that might be. This, however, 
was a welcome find to the police, and they abandoned the 
idea of searching further, and were about to set fire to the 
hut when the prisoner said: 
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" Luokee here ! I may as well tell yon where the lot is 
hidden. It may do me good when it comes to the trial, and 
you may as well have it as for it to lay there. Yon dig np 
the ground in front of that tree behind the hnt and yon 
will find it" 

Five minntes later a large leather bag containing a con- 
siderable quantity of gold and notes, and a bumber of 
watches, chains, and other trinkets was brought to light 

"Don't stop to count the money now," Reuben Baid; 
" fasten it on one of the horses, and let na be o£ Sergeant, 
let Jones ride beside the prisoner, and be responsible for his 
safety. See that his hands are tied behind him, and his 
ankles tied securely to stirrup leathers. Let four men take 
chaige of the eight horses of these bush-rangers. Do you 
ride ahead with four others, and keep a sharp look-out as 
you go. Don't press the horses, but we must go at a smart 
pace, for we have a long day's march before ua It is fully 
sixty miles to the water-hole where we camped the night 
before last" 

A few minutes later the party were in motion. Although 
disappointed at the escape of the leader of the band, they 
were well satisfied with the result of the expedition, and at 
the small amount of loss at which it had been accomplished. 
There was general regret at the death of Mr. Blount; but two 
lives were considered to be but a small loss for the capture 
of so strong a body of bush-rangers, who, knowing that 
they fought with ropes round their neck, always made a 
desperate resistance. 

Half the journey was accomplished withont incident, and 
RcTiben felt satisfied that they would at least have no trouble 
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with the tribe thoy hsd scattered in the morning. The 
Bpeedj start that they had made hod taken them beyond 
their pursuit; and if attacked, it would be by other tribes. 
After an hour's halt to feed the horses and cook some meat 
for themselves the party proceeded agfun. 

Another fifteen miles were passed, then Reuben saw the 
sergeant with the little party ahead suddenly draw rein, 
lie galloped forward to tliem. 

"What is it, sergeant?" 

" I am pretty sure I saw a black fellow's head over that 
rock, sir. It's a nasty piece of ground. I noticed it yes- 
terday as 1 came along; it would be the worst place to bo 
attacked in of any we have i>assed. If the blacks are here 
in force they know what they are doing." 

Reuben examined the position. It was certainly a nasty 
place to be attacked in. The valley was narrow and thickly 
strewn with boulders of all sizes which had rolled down from 
the hillsides. Among these the bush grew thicklj% and it 
was only down a narrow path in the centre, formed by a 
winter stream, now dry, that horsemen could pass. 

" I don't think it would do to make a bolt through that, 
sir," the sergeant said, shaking his head. " We could only 
ride two abreast, and if they are strong we should be riddled 
with spears before we got through, and there's no charging 
them among those stones and bush.*' 

"That is so, sergeant; we shall have to dismount and 
drive them out foot by foot There's nothing else for it." 

By this time all the party had come up, and Reuben ex- 
plained to them the situatioa AH at once agreed that 
tliey coTild do nothing on horseback on such ground. The 
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whole party therefore dismounted. The horses were tied 
to bushea, and the prisoner securely fastened to a tree. 
Then rifle in hand they moved forward. 

The sergeant's eye had not deceived him, for as they ap- 
proached the spot vhere the boulders and bush grew 
thickest a shower of spears was thrown, and the native cry 
rose shrill in the air. The party were advtmcing in skir- 
mishing order, and moat of them threw themselves down or 
dodged behind rocks as the blacks rose to throw their 
spears, and a moment later the rifles cracked out Several of 
the blacks fell and the rest disappeared among the bushe& 

"Make your way forward steadily and carefully. Let 
each man watch his neighbour to the right and left, and 
keep in line as mnch as you caa" 

The fight DOW commenced in earnest, but the settlers and 
police gradually made their way forward. Not only had they 
the advantage in weapons, but the fact that they were able 
to fire while lying down or stooping gave them an immense 
advantage over the blacks, who had to expose themselves 
when rising to throw their spears or take aim with their 

Several times, emboldened by their superior numbers, the 
blacks attempted a rush, but the heavy fire from rifle and 
jiistol which greeted them each time sent them back in 
<]iminished numbers. At last the resistance became feebler, 
as the natives, seeing that they were being driven out of 
their shelter, began to slink off so as not to be ex{>osed to 
the fire of the white men in the comparatively open ground 
beyond. Many, however, were not quick enough, and were 
shot down as tliey scaled the steep hillside. 
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The party of vhites gathered and compared notes. Maoy 
had received wounds more or less aevere, but none of a nature 
to prevent tliem from continuing their journey. The; 
quickly returned to their horses, and mounting continued 
their way. 

"There is no fear of any farther attack I should think, 
sergeant!" 

"I should think not, sir. The b^;ars must have bad 
enough of it They must have lost from forty to fifty 

Two hours later the party arrived at the halting- place. 

" Now, sergeant," Reuben said, " I shall hand over the 
command to you and shall ride on at once with my boy. I 
am most anxious about the man who has escaped. I shall 
take four of the bush-rangers' borsea They have not been 
ridden, and having had three or four days' rest, are com- 
paratively fresh. The fellow has had only one day's start, 
and if I push straight on I may he there before him.'' 

Reuben briefly bade adieu to his friends while Jim was 
transferring the saddles to two of the bush-rangers' horses, 
and leading two others, they started bother in dark- 
ness. Changing saddles every ten miles, they rode on till 
past midnight, when they halte<l, for the horses, accustomed 
as they were to long journeys, were now completely broken 
ilown, and Jim and his master could scarce keep their 
seats. 

"Too much long," Jim said, as he threw himself down 
after taking oil' the saddles and hobbling the horses; "too 
much long, sah." 

"It is long, Jim," Reuben replied. "People in England 
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would hardly believe horses could go a hundred milea m a 
day even if led a part of the distance. Another fifty miles 
will take us to Donald's. It is about twenty miles to the 
water-hole where we camped the first uight, and that was 
about thirty miles from the statioa" 

" Shall Jim light a fire, sahl" 

" No, Jim, it isn't worth whila There is some cold meat 
in my haversack if you are hungry, hut I am too tired to 
eat^ If there are any natives prowling about a fire might 
bring them round on us." 

" No tink black fellows near, massa." 

" I don't think so either, but I don't want to run the risk, 
Jim; besides, I am sure neither of ub can be trusted to keep 
watch," 

Reuben, in spite of his fatigue, waa some time before he 
could get oif to sleep. The thought that probably Tom Thome 
was at that time camped at the water-hole twenty miles ahead, 
and that in the morning his horse would be far fresher than 
those he had riddeo, was maddening to him. At one time 
he thought of getting up and pursuing his way on foot; but 
be was stiff in every limb, and felt that the journey was 
beyond him ; moreover, if the bush-ranger had taken some 
Other line and was not camping there, he would have no 
means of pursuing his journey. 

At the first gleam of day-light they were afoot^ the saddles 
were put on the horses, and they continued their way. Reu- 
ben Boon found, however, that the five hours he had rested 
had been insufSdent to restore the horses, and even by riding 
them alternately he could get them but little beyond a walk. 
On arriving at the water-hole the remains of a fire were found. 
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Jim eramined the ground carefully, and found the tracks of 
a hoise, and was of opinion that the rider had started three 
or four boura previously. Eeubcn carried a lai^ flask of 
spirits, and having poured what remained in it down the 
throats of the horses and given them a drink at the pool, he 
again pressed on. Ten miles farther he arrived at the first 
outlying station. The owner of this had not joined in the 
expedition, being a married man, and unwilling to leave bis 
wife in such an exposed position. But upon Keuben's arrival 
he at once agreed to lend him two fresh horses, and to take 
care of those which Reuben brought with him. While tlie 
settler was driving them in from the paddock his wife busied 
herself in preparing two huge bowls of bread and milk. 
These were thankfully swallowed by Reuben and Jim, and 
five minutes later they started on the fresh horses. 

It was indeed a relief to Reuben's anxiety to find himself 
again flying over the ground at a rapid gallop after the slow 
and tedious pace at which he had travelled since morning. 
His spirits rose, and the fears which had oppressed him 
seemed lifted as if by magic. He assured himself that he 
had no cause for anxiety, for that the two constables would 
assuredly be on the watch, and Kate had promised not to 
venture beyond the doors of the house until his return. 
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SETTLING ACCOUMTS. 

I lEUBKN Boon checked the speed of his horse. 
Anxious aa he was to arrive as soon as pos- 
sible, he might, for aright he knew, yet have 
occasion to try the animal to the utmost, and 
he therefore reduced the almost racing pa,ce at which he had 
started into an ordinary steady gallop. The horses were 
fresh and in good condition, and for several miles kept up 
the pace without flagging. Then they were allowed to ease 
down into a walk until they got their wind again, and then 
started at the pace, half-canter, half-gallop, which is the 
usual rate of progression of the colonial horses. They drew 
rein at last on a slight eminence from which the Donalds' 
station, a mile or so distant, could be perceived. 

"Thank God," Reuben muttered to himself, "I am back 
here at last. There is no occa-sion for further hurry;" and 
the horses were allowed to go at an easy walk. 

"Man on horseback," Jim suddenly said, touching Reu- 
ben's arm. 

"Where — where, Jim J" 

"Gone from de house, sah, trough dem trees. Dare he 
go again, he gallop fast" 

Reuben had not caught sight of the figure, but he pressed 
his spurs against the horse's sides. " I will see who it is at 
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anyrate. Jim, do you ride etraigbt on to the houso and e^iy 
I shall be there in a few minutes." 

As Reuben rode at a headlong gallop towards the point 
where hia course would probably intersect that of the 
horseman riding in the direction Jim had pointed out, he 
turned over rapidly in his mind the thought whether his 
anxiety for Kate Ellison was not making a fool of him. Why 
should he turn from his course just at the end of a long 
journey to start at full speed on the track of this figure of 
which Jim had caught only a glanca It might be a stock- 
man or someone who had ridden over from one of the neigh- 
bouring stations to see how Donald was getting on; but even 
so, he told himself, no harm was done by his assuring himself 
of that. It was not the way Mr. Barker would take to bis 
station; had it been a neighbour who had come over he 
would not be likely to leave ^ain so early; neither of the 
constables would be riding away in defiance of his orders on 
no account to stir any distance from the house. 

Presently he caught a glimpse of the horseman. He was 
not more than half a mile away now, but the view he ob- 
tained was so instantaneous that he could not distinguish 
any particulars. 

" He is riding fast, anyhow," he said — " faster than a man 
would travel on ordinary business. He is either a messen- 
ger sent on urgent business or it is Thome." 

He slightly altered the direction of his coui-se, for the 
speed at which the horseman was travelling must take him 
ahead of him at the point where Reuben bad calculated upon 
cutting him off. In a short distance he would get a view of 
him, for the trees ended here and the plain was open and 
unbroken save by low bush. ^Vhen the figure came clear of 
the trees he was but a quarter of a mile away, and Reuben 
gave a start, for he recognized at once the uniform of his 
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own corps. It could only be one of the men left at Donald's, 
and, with an exclamation of anger, Reuben pressed his horse 
to the utmost in pursuit of the man, who was now almost 
directly ahead, at the same time uttering a loud call. 

The man glanced back, but to Reuben's suq>ris6, instead of 
stopping, waved his hand above his head and pressed for- 
ward. Two miles were traversed before Reuben was beside 
him. 

"What do you mean, sirl" be thundered out 

But the man pointed ahead. 

" He has carried off Miss Ellison, sir, and has shot Brown 
dead. I will tell you afterwards. There, do you see, sir, 
over that brow there." 

At the moment Reuben saw a figure on horseback rise 
against the sky-line fully two miles in front 

"Ride steadily, Smithson," he said; "keep me in view, 
and I will keep him. We must overtake him in time, for 
his horse is carrying double. I shall push on, for I am better 
mounted than you are, and he may try to double and throw 
us off his traces. If anything happens to nie don't stop for 
a moment, but hunt that fellow down to the end," 

R«uben had been holding his horse somewhat in hand 
during the last mile, for he thought there must be some 
reason for the constable's strange conduct, but he now let 
him go, and urging him to his full speed, soon left the 
constable behind. He knew that for some distance ahead 
the country was flat and unbroken, and that the fugitive 
would have no chance of concealment whichever way be 
, turned. Upon reaching the spot where he had seen the 
bush-ranger pass the wide plain opened before him, and he 
gave a shout of exultation as he saw that he had gained con- 
siderably. The fugitive, indeed, had evidently not been 
pressing hia horse. 
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" lie thinks he has a long journey before him," Reuben 
muttered. "I fancy he's mistaken. He thinks he's only gob 
a constable after him, and that he can easily rid himself of 
him whenever he comes up to him. No doubt he learned 
from some of the convicte that everyone ia away, and there- 
fore thinks himself safe from all pursuit when once he baa 
wiped out Smithson. All the better. I shall overtake him 
all the sooner." 

Such indeed was the view of the bush-ranger, who kept 
along at a steady canter, troubling himself very UttJe about 
the sobtary constable whom he believed to he in pursuit of 
him. When, indeed, on glancing round he saw that his 
pursuer was within a quarter of a mile of him, he reined in 
his horse, and turning, calmly awaited his coming. 

Reuben at once checked the speed of his horsa He knew 
that the man was said to be a deadly shot with his pistol, 
but be was confident in bis own skill, for, with constant and 
asfiiiluous practice, he had attained a marvellous proficiency 
with his weapon. But he did not care to give his foe the 
advantage which a man sitting on a steady seat possesses 
over one in the saddle of a galloping horse; he therefore 
advanced only at a walk. The bush-ranger put down the 
change in speed to fear caused by his resolute attitude, and 
shouted : 

"Look here, constable; you had beat turn your horse's 
bead and go home again. You knov well enough that one 
constable is no match for me, so you had heat rein up before 
I put a bullet in your head. If you shoot you are just as 
likely to kill the young woman here as you are me, and you 
know 1 don't make miy mistake." 

Eeuben was already conscious of bis disadvantage in this 
respect, for the bush-ranger held the girl on the saddle in 
front of him, so tiiat her body completely covered his. She 
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was enveloped in a shawl which covered her bead as well as 
her figure. Her captor held her tightly presBed to him with 
his left arm, while his right was free to use & pistol. 

Reuben checked his horse at a distance of some fifty yards, 
while he thought over the best course to pursue. As be 
paused, Thome, for the first time, noticed that it was an 
officer with whom be had to deal, and not with the constable 
who, as he believed, was the only one in the district. He 
uttered a savage exclamation, for he felt that this materially 
altered the conditioDS of the affair. 

"Oh, it's you, is itl" he said; "I thought it was only 
one of your men; but the advice 1 gave is as good for you 
as for bim, I advise you to turn back before all my mates 
are down on you." 

"Your mates will never be down on anyone again, Tom 
Thome," Beuben said sternly. "We have wiped out seven 
of them, and the other is a prisoner." 

" It'fl a lie !" the bush-ranger said furiously. " They are 
two hundred miles away in the bush." 

"With your friend Bobitu, eh) Yes, they were, but 
they are not now, Thorna They are lying under the ashes 
of that hut of yours close to the tree where you buried your 
treasure; and it's I who am going to have help, not you. My 
man will be up in a few minutes," and he glanced round at 
the constable, whom the bush-ranger now perceived for the 
first time less than half a mile away. 

Reuben's words had the etfect they were intended to ex- 
cite. They filled the bush-ranger with fury and desire for 
vengeance, -while tlie sight of the approaching constable 
showed him that unless he took prompt measures he would 
have two adversaries to fight at once. 

Without a moment's hesitation he set spurs to his horse 
and dashed at Reuben. When within twenty yards he fired. 
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RoubcD felt a sharp pain as if a hot iron had been passed 
across his cheek. Thome uttered a shout of exultation as 
he saw him start, but, as he kept his seat, again raised his 
band to fire. In an instant Reuben discharged his pistol, 
and the bush-ranger's weapon dropped from his band, for 
Keuben's bullet passed through his wrisL 

Throwing the burden before him headlong to the ground 
Thome drew a pistol with his left hand, and the two shota 
mng out again at almost the same instant. Reuben, however, 
■waa shghtly the quickest, and this saved his life. His bul- 
let passed through the bushranger's body, while Thome's 
pistol waa diverted somewhat from its aim, and the bullet 
struck Reuben's left shoulder instead of his head. In an in- 
stant he had drawn another pistoL 

"Surrender or I fire!" and than seeing, by the chaage in 
the bush-ranger's face and by bis collapsing figure, that he 
was badly hit, he waited, still keeping Thome covered with 
the muzzle, for the bush-ranger had a chai^ left in the 
pistol which he still grasped in his left hand. 

Twice Thome tried to raise it, but in vain. Then he 
reeled in the saddle, the pistol dropped from his band, and 
he fell heavily over on to the ground. 

Reuben at once leaped from his horse and ran to raise 
Kate Ellison, who lay motionless on the ground as she had 
been thrown. Removing the shawl wrapped round her 
head he found she was insensible. Kneeling beside her, he 
raised her head to his shoulder, and a minute later the con- 
stable galloped up. 

"Badly hurt, captunt" he asked as he leaped ofT his 
horse, for the blood was streaming down Reuben's face, and 
his left arm hung useless. 

"Nothing to speak of, Smithson. See to Miss Ellison 
first There is some water in my flask in the holster; just 
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bring it here and sprinkle her face. I hope she is only 
Btuimedj but that scoundrel threw her off with euch force 
that she may well be badly hurt" 

"Is he doDe for, captaint" the man asked, glancing at 
the prostrate figure of the bush-ranger as he proceeded to 
obey Beuben's instructions; "because if you ain't certain 
about it I had better put a bullet into him. These fellows 
are very fond of playing 'possum and then turning the tables 
upon you." 

" There is no fear of that, Smithsou ; he's hard hit I hope 
he's not dead, for I would rather that he were tried for his 

It was some time before Kate Ellison opened her eyes. 
For a moment she looked vaguely ronnd, then, as her eyes 
fell upon £eubeu'B face, she uttered a little ciy and raised 
herself into a sitting position. 

" What is it, Captain Whitneyl Are you badly hurt!" 

"lliank God you have recovered, Miss Ellisoa You be- 
■^an to frighten me horribly. I was afraid you were seriously 
injured. Do not look so alanned. I can assure you I am 
not much hurt; only a flesh wound, I fancy, in the cheek and 
a broken collar-bone." 

"And you have saved me again, Captain Whitneyl" 

" Yea, thank God I have had that good fortune," Eeuben 
said quietly; "and this time for good, for Tom Thome will 
never molest you again." 

"But can't I do something! Your face is bleeding dread- 
fully. Please let me bind it up;" and tearing a strip off the 
bottom of her dress she proceeded to bandage Reuben's face. 

The constable took off the black silk handkerchief which 
he wore round his neck. 

" I think, miss, this will make a sling for his arm, and 
when that is done the captain will be pretty right Do you 
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think you can ride back, sir I" he asked when he had fastened 
the handkercliief, "or will jou wait till I ride back to the 
ffiriii and fetch help." 

"I can ride back well enough," Reuben said, trying to rise 
to his feet; but he found himself unable to do so. The ball 
after breaking bia collar-bone had glanced downwards, and 
the wound was a more serious one than he had imagined. 
"No, I don't think I can ride back, Smithaon." 

"Thei'e is a ligjit cart at the farm," Kate Ellison aaid; 
"please fetch that I will stop here with Captain Whitney 
till you come back." 

" I think that will be the best way, miss," the constable 
agreed, and mounting he rode off at once. 

It was an hour and a half before he returned bringing the 
cart; but before he arrived Mr. and Mrs. Barker had ridden 
up on horseback, the former having returned from his visit 
to the fann jaat as the constable rode in. While they had 
been alone Reuben had heard from Kate what had taken 
place. 

" I did as you told me, Captain Whitney, and did not go 
once outside the door. The constables kept a very sharp 
look-out, and one of them was always on guard by the door, 
so there really did not aeem any possibility of danger. This 
morning as I was washing up the breakfast things with Mrs. 
Barker a shot was suddenly fired outside the door, and 
before I had time to think what it meant that man rushed in. 
He caught me by the wrist, and said, ' Come along, it's no 
use your screaming.' Mrs. Barker caught up something and 
rushed at him, but he knocked her down with the butt-end 
of his pistol. Then he caught up her shawl, which was 
lying on the chair close by, and threw it right over my head, 
and then caught me up and carried me out. I tried to 
stru!^.{le, but he seemed to hold me as if I were in a vice. I 
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heard Alice screain, and then I must have fainted, for the 
next thmg I knew was that I was being carried along on 
horseback. I was so muffled up, and he held me so tight, 
that I felt it wu no use to struggle, and I made up my mind 
to lie quite still as if I was still insensible, till he put me 
down, and then — I think I intended to try and seize his 
pistol, or to get hold of a knife if there was one, and if I 
could not kill him to kill myself. There did not seem the 
least hope of rescue. Mr. Barker was away and would not 
be back for hours. I supposed that the constables were shot, 
and all the men round were away with you; and from the 
distance you said you were going, I did not think you could 
be back for days. Presently I felt him stop and turn his 
horse, and then when he spoke I knew that he had not 
killed both the constables, and that one of them had followed 
him. When you answered I thought it was your voice, 
thou^ it seemed impossible; but I could not be sure, 
because I could not hear plainly through the shawL Then 
the pistols were fired, and I suddenly felt myself falling, 
and I did not know anything more till I saw yon leaning 
over me. But where ore all the others, and how is it you ore 
here alone } Of coarse you must have turned back before 
you got to where the bush-rangers were." 

" No, I am glad to say we succeeded with that part of 
the work, Miss Ellison, and have wiped out the bush-rangers 
altogether. We have got one of them a prisoner, but all 
the rest of the gang are killed. The distance is not quite 
so far as we thought it was. It was a thirty miles' march 
and two sixties. We attacked them at daybreak on the 
third day after leaving." 

" But it is only the fourth day to-day, ia it not! At least 
it seems so to me." 

" It is the fourth day, Misa Ellison. When we found that 
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the leader of the gang was not with them, and I learned from 
the man we had taken prisoner that he had started to ride 
back here twenty-four houra before, I was naturally very 
anxious about you, knowing as I did what desperate actions 
the man was capable of. So we started at once, and, after a 
sharp fight with the blacks, got down in the evening to the 
water-hole sixty miles on our way back, where we had camped 
the second night out. Of course the horse I had ridden 
could travel no further, but I pushed on with my black boy 
on two of the horses which we had taken from the bush- 
rangers, and which had been led so far. We made another 
forty miles by midnight, and then halted till daybreak to 
give the horses rest, but they were so done up this morning 
that we could not get them much beyond a foot-pace. 
When we came to the first settlement we exchanged them 
for fresh ones and galloped on, and thank God we are just 
in time." 

The tears were standing in the girl's eyes, and she laii] 
her hand on his and said quietly: 

" Thank you. Then you have ridden a hundred and fifty 
miles since yesterday morning, besides having two fights, and 
all because you were uneasy about me!" 

"I had, as you see, good reason to be uneasy, Miss 
Ellison." 

At this moment a horse's hoofs were heard approaching, 
and Jim galloped up. He had on arriving at the station 
been unable to obtain any information as to what had taken 
place. Mrs. Donald was in a dead faint, Mrs. Barker had 
just before he arrived ridden off to meet her husband; but 
the dead body of the constable by the door and the disap- 
pearance of Kate showed him what had taken place, and he 
at once started after his master. 

His h6rse, however, was a very inferior one to that ridden 
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by Beuben, and until he met the constable returning he had 
been obliged to follow the track of tiie horses in front, ao he 
did not arrive at the scene of the fray till half an hour after 
its conclusion. He uttered ezclamations of dismay at seeing 
his master's condition, for Beuben had been gradually grow- 
ing faint, and could now scarcely support himself on his 
elbow. 

Jim, however, had taken the precaution to snatch a bottle 
of spirits from the shelf before he started, having an eye 
to his own comforts as well as to the possibility of its being 
required. He now knocked off the neck and poured some 
into the cup of Reuben's flask and put it to his lips. 

" Thank you, Jim ; that is just what I wanted.'' 

"Massa He down quiet," Jim said; "so good sit np;" and 
gathering a lai^ bunch of grass he placed it under Geuben's 
head, and Reuben lay quiet in a half dreamy state until Mr. 
and Mrs. Barker rode up. 

Kate rose to her feet as they approached, but she was so 
stiff and bruised with her fall that she could scarcely move 
forward to meet Mrs. Barker, and burst into tears as her 
friend threw het arms round her. 

" That's right, my poor child," Mrs. Barker said; " a cry 
will do you good. Thank God, my dear Kate, for your 
rescue." 

"I do indeed, Mrs. Barker. It seems almost a miracle." 

"CaptuD Whitney seems to spring out of the ground 
whenever he's wanted He seems hurt badly. The constable 
said it was a broken collar-bone, but it must be something 
a good deal worse than that" 

"Oh, don't say so, Mrs. Barker, after what he's done for 
m& If he were to diel" 

"There, there, don't tremble bo, chUd; we must hope that 
it is not so bad as that; but he would hardly be looking so 
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bad as he does for only a broken collar-bone. My hiuband 
broke his one day the horse ran away with him among aome 
trees, and he was up and about again in a day or two. 

" la he badly hurt, do you think, John!" abe asked her 
husband who was kneeliag beside Reuben. 

" I hope not," the settler said. " He ought not to be like 
this only from a wonnd in the collar-bone; but of course it 
may have glanced down and done some internal mischief. 
I am inclined to think that it is extreme exhaustion as much 
as anything — the reaction after a tremendous nervous excite- 
ment." 

" He has ridden a hundred and fifty miles since yesterday 
morning," Kate said, "and has had two fights besides this. 
Directly he knew that the leader of the bush-nuigers had 
escaped he came on by himsell" 

"OhI they caught the bush-rangers, did theyl" Mr. 
Barker said joyfully. " I was afraid by his getting back 
here so soon that they must have missed them somehow, and 
found they were on the wrong scent And he has ridden all 
the way back, has he) A very zealous officer, Mias Ellison, 
a very zealous young officer indeed." But Kate was too 
anxious and shaken to mark the significance of Mr. Barker's 
tone. 

" Don't tease her," bia wife said in a low voice. " She 
is terribly upset and shaken, and can hardly stand. Ahl 
what is thatl" 

The interruption was caused by a low groan from the 
fallen bush-ranger. 

"Shoot him dead, sab," Jim, who was supporting his 
master's head, exclaimed. "Don't let dat fellow come 'live 
no longer." 

" I can't do that, Jim," Mr. Barker said, moving towards 
the fallen man. "The man is a thorough scoundrel, a mur- 
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derer, and & robber; but he is harmless now. One cannot 
wish be shonld recover, even for his own sake, for there is 
enough gainst Mm to hang him ten times over. However, 
we must do what we can for the poor wretch." 

So saying he mixed some brandy with a little water in the 
cup, and poured it between the bush-ranger's lips. 

"la it mortal)" Mrs. Barker asked as he rejoined her. 

" I think so," he said; " I fancy he is shot through the 
lungs." 

"You must really sit down. Miss EllisoDj you look as 
white as a ghost, and we cannot have you on our hands just 
now. We have got them pretty full aa they are, Ahl here 
comes the cart" 

The constable had put a quantity of straw in the bottom 
of the light cart, and Barker and Jim raised Reuben and 
laid him in it 

"We must take the other too," Mr. Barker said; "the 
man is aUve, and we can't leave him here." 

"Yes," Kate said; "he must go toa He did Beuben a 
great wrong years aga I hope he will confess it before he 
dies." 

Mr. Barker glanced at his wife as Kate used the young 
officer's Christian name; but she was not thinking of Captain 
Whitney of the police, but of the boy Beuben who had been 
accused of poisoning her father's dog, and of committing a 
burglary from his house. 

" You had better get up in front with the constable. Miss 
Ellison," the settler said when the two wounded men had 
been placed in the cart; "you certainly are not fit to ride. 
Or, look here, the constable shall take my horse and I will 
drive, and then I can look after you, and you can use me 
for a prop if you feel weak; but before we start I must in- 
sist on your taking a sip of brandy and water. It is no use 
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your saying no," he persisted as the girl shook her head. 
" We shall have you fainting before you get home if you 
don't" 

Kate did as she was ordered. Mr. Barker then helped 
her up to her seat As she got up her eyes fell upon Reuben's 
face. 

"Oh, Mr. Barker!* she said, "he looks dead. You are 
not deceiving me, are youT" 

" Bless me, no !" the settler said cheerfully. " My opinion 
is that he's dead asleep. The loss of blood, the sudden re- 
action after the long excitement, and the exhaustion of his 
ride have completely overcome him , and my opinion is that 
he is sound asleep. 

" Jim, do you lead your master's horse, while the constable 
takes the other, and then you two had better ride on and 
help Mra Bonald get things ready. Get a bed up at once 
for Captain Whitney, and get some clean straw in the out- 
house with one of the rugs over it for the other." 

So saying he touched the horse with the whip, and the 
cart moved slowly on with Mrs. Barker riding beside it 
She would have gone on ahead to have assisted in the pre- 
parations, but she expected momentarily to see Kate faint, 
and thought it better to remun with her in case her assist- 
ance should be required. The journey occupied some time, 
for Mr. Barker picked the way carefully so as not to jolt the 
cart 

Mrs. Barker endeavoured to keep Kate's attention fixed 
by asking her questions as to what she had heard about the 
expedition, wondering when it would return, and whether 
any of the settlers were hurt When they got within half 
a mile of home she said : 

" I think, dear, you are looking a little better now. I 
will ride on. Fortunately there is the beef-tea we made last 
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night for Mr. Donald. I vill get it made hot, and I tcIII 
get a cup of strong tea ready for yon. That will do 
wonders." 

When the cart arrived Mrs. Donald ran out, and aa Kate 
descended clasped her in a long embrace. 

"Come straight in here, my dear," Mm Barker said. "I 
have got a basin of cold water and a cup of strong tea, and 
the two together will do marvels. We will attend to your 
wounded hero," 

Ii«uben remained perfectly quiet and inert aa he was 
lifted out and carried into the houae, where a hed had been 
made up for him in a room on the ground floor. 

" Just lay him down. Throw a blanket over him, and let 
him lie perfectly quiet." 

" Do you think he is really asleep ) " Mrs. Barker asked as 
she looked at the quiet face. 

" T do, really," her husband replied. " Put yonr ear close 
to his mouth. He is breathing as quietly aa a child, and," 
bo added, placing his fingers on Reuben's wrist, " his pulse 
is a little fast, but regular and quiet; twenty-four hours of 
sleep will aet him up again, unless I am greatly mistaken. 
I don't expect that hia wonnd will turn out anything very 
serious. Let me think. Was it not this afternoon that 
Ruakin said he would bo back againt" 

"Yes, either yesterday or to-day," 

"That is lucky. He will be surprised at finding two new 
patients on hie hands now. I will go and have a look at 
that poor wretch in the shed. Give me a cnpfnl of beef-tea; 
I will pour a spoonful or two between his lips. You had 
better go and look after Kate, You will not be needed here 
at present. If your master wakes, Jim, let ua know directly," 
he said to the black who had seated himself on the ground 
by the side of Reuben's bed. 
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" I can't call the poor fellow away from his master," h« 
added to his wife as he closed the door behind them ; " but 
I am really anxious to know what has taken place out in the 
bush, and whether many of our fellows have been killed. 
If, as Kate said, she heard the captain tell the bush-ranger 
that all his band had been killed, except one who is a 
prisoner, it has indeed been a moat Buccessful expedition, 
and we colonists can hardly be sufficiently grateful to 
Whitney for having rid us of these pests. What with that, 
and the thrashing the blacks have had, we shall be able to 
sleep quietly for months, which is more than we hare done 
for a long tima" 

Kate came out of the room wi^i Mrs. Donald a minute 
later. The basin of cold water and the tea had had the 
effect Mrs. Barker predicted. A little colour had returned 
into her cheeks, and she looked altogether more like herself. 

"How is hel" Mrs. Donald asked. 

"In my opinion he's doing capitally, Mrs. Donald; his 
pulse is quiet and even, and he's breathing as quietly as a 
child, and I believe he is simply in a state of exhaustion, from 
which ho is not likely to wake till to-morrow morning, and 
I predict that in a few days he will he up and about Indeed, 
if that bullet hasn't misbehaved itself, I see no reason why 
he shouldn't be up to-morrow," 

" That is indeed a rehef to ns both," Mrs. Donald said, 
while Kate could only clasp her hands in silent thankfulness. 

" And now, how is your husband 1 I hope he is none the 
worse for all this exertion." 

" He was terribly agitated at first," Ivirs. Donald sud. " I 
ffunted, you know, and he got out of bed to help me up, and 
it was as much as I could do when I recovered to get him to 
lie down, for he wanted to mount and ride after Kate, al- 
though, of course, he is as weak as a child, and even with 
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my help he could Bcarcely get into bed again. Fortunately 
Mrs, Barker ran in, before she started on horseback to fetch 
you, to say that the constable was off in pursuit, and that 
quieted him. Then I think he was occupied in trying to 
cheer me, for as soon as he was in bed I broke down and 
cried till the constable came back to say that Captain Whit- 
ney had overtaken and shot the bush-ranger." 

Three hours later, to the great relief of alt, the surgeon 
arrived. He was first taken in to look at Keuben, having 
been told all the circumstances of the cose, and he confirmed 
Mr. Barker's opinion that he was really in a deep sleep. 

" I would not wakehim on any account," he said; " it is 
a great effort of nature, and he will, I hope, awake quite 
himself. Of course I can't say anything about the wound 
till he does. Now for his antagonist" 

The bush-ranger was still unconscions, though occasionally 
broken words came from bis lips. The surgeon examined 
his wound. " He is shot through the lungs," he said, " and 
is bleeding internally. I do not think that there is the 
shadow of a chance for him, and no one can wish it otherwise. 
It will only save the colony the expense of his triaL And 
now for my original patient." 

He was some time in Mr. Donald's room, and when he 
came out proceeded at once to mix him a soothing draught 
from the case of medicines he carried behind the saddle. 

" We must get him off to sleep if we can," he said, " or 
we shall have him in a high gtat« of fever before morning, 
A man in his state can't go through such excitement as he 
has done without paying the penalty. And now, I suppose, 
I have done," he said with a smile as Mrs. Donald left the 
room with the medicine. 

" Yes, I think so," Mrs. Barker said; "if you had come 
an hour earlier I should have put this young lady under 
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your charge, but I think that the assurance of my husband 
that Captain Whitney was doing well has been a better me- 
dicine than you could give her." 

"No wonder she is shaken," Mr. Ruskin remarked "Mrs. 
Barker tella me yon had a heavy fall, too, Miss Ellison." 

"Yea," she replied. "I was stunned for a time, but 
beyond being stiff and braised I am none the worse for it" 

"Look here, Miss Ellison," the doctor said, after putting 
his fingers on her wrist, "I suppose you will want to be 
about to-morrow when our brave army returns. Now there 
is nothing you can do here. Mrs. Donald can nurse her 
husband, the other two require no nursing. Mrs. Barker, 
I am sure, will take charge of the house, and therefore, 
seriously, I would ask you to take this draught I am about to 
mix for you, and to go upstairs and go to bed and sleep till 
morning." 

" I could not sleep," Kate protested 

" Very welt, then, lie quiet without sleeping, and if in the 
evening you find you are restless you can come down for an 
hour or two; but I really must insist on your lying down 
for a bit. Now, Mrs. Barker, will you take this medicine 
up and put this young lady to bed." 

" I hope she will get off to sleep," Mrs. Barker said when 
she came down-stairs again. 

" I have no doubt whatever about it," Mr. Buskin replied. 
"I have given her a very strong sleeping-draught, far 
stronger than I should think of giving at any other time; 
but after the tension that the poor girl must have gone 
through, it would need a strong dose to take effeet I think 
you will bear nothing more of her till the morning." 

Indeed it was not until the sun was well up the next 
morning that Kate Ellison woka She could hardly believe 
that she had slept all night, but the eastern sun coming in 
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through her window showed her that she had done so. She 
still felt bnilsed and shaken all over, but was otherwise 
herself again. She dressed hastily and went down-stairs. 

" That's right, my dear," Mrs. Barker, who was already 
busy in the kitcheo, said. " You look bonny and like your- 
self." 

"How are my brother and Captain Whitney 1" Kate 
asked. 

" I don't think Mr. Donald is awake yet," Mrs. Barker 
replied; "but Captain Whitney has just gone out to the shed 
with my husband and the surgeon." 

"Gone out to the shedl" Kate repeated in astonishment. 

" Yes, my dear. That poor wretch out there is going fast 
He recovered conaciousness about two hours ago. The con- 
stable was sitting up with him. He asked for water, and 
then lay for some time quite quiet Then he said, 'Am I 
dreaming, or was it Reuben Whitney I fought with!' 'Yes, 
it was Captain Keuben WMtney, our inspector,' the con- 
stable replied. 

"For a time he lay quiet again, and then said: 'I want to 
see him.' The constable told him he was asleep and couldn't 
be woke. 

"'Is he badly woundedT' the man asked. 'I know I 
bit him.' 'Not very badly, I hope,' the constable answered. 
■When he wakes a^k bim to come to me,' the man said. 'I 
know I am dying, but I want to see him first If he can't 
come let somebody else come.' The constable came in and 
roused the doctor, who went out and saw him, and said 
he might live three or four hours yet Soon afterwards, 
just as the sun lose, Jim came out to say that bis master 
was awake. Ttlr. Ruskin went in to him and examined his 
wound and probed the course of the bullet It had lodged 
down just at the bottom of the shoulder-bone. I am glad to 
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Bay he was able to get it out When he had done lie told 
bis patient -what the bush-ranger had said, and Captain Whit- 
ney insisted upon going out to him." 

"It won't do him any ham], will iti" Kate asked 
anxiously. 

"No, my dear, or Mr. Euskin would not have let him ga 
I saw him as he went out, and shook hands with him, and, 
except that nasty bandage over hia face, he looked quit« 
himself again. Aa I told you, a broken collar-bone is a 
mere nothing, and now we know where the ballet wont and 
have got it out, there is no occasion for the slightest anxi- 
ety. Hero they come again, so you can judge for yourself." 

.A very few words passed between Reuben and Kate, for 
Mrs. Barker, who saw how nervous the girl was, at once 
began to ask him questions about what the bush-ranger had 

" lie has made a confession, Mrs. Barker, which your hus- 
band has written down and Mr. Kuskin and Smithson have 
signed. It is about a very old story in which I was con- 
cerned when a boy, but it is a great gratification for me 
to have it cleared up at last. I was accused of poisoning 
a dog belonging to Miss Ellison's father, and was tried for 
a burglary committed on the promises, and was acquitted, 
thanks only to Miss Ellison's influence exerted on my be- 
half, I fear," he said with a slight smile, "somewhat illegally. 
However, the imputation would have rested on me all my 
life if it had not been for Thomo's confession. I thought 
that he did the first affair. I knew that he was concerned 
in the second, although I could not prove it; but he has now 
made a full confession, saying that he himself poisoned the 
dog, and confirming the story I told at the trial." 

" Oh, I am glad ! " Kate exclaimed. " You know. Captain 
Whitney, that I was sure of your innocence, but I know how 
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you must have longed for it to be proved to the world, 
What will you do, Mr. Barker, to make it publici " 

" I shall send a copy of the confession, properly attested, 
to the magistrates of Lewes, and another copy to the paper 
which, Captain Whitney tells me, is published there weekly. 
It is curious," he went on, "that the sight of Whitney should 
have recalled those past recollections, while, so far as I could 
see, everything that has happened afterwards, his career of 
crime and the blood that he has shed, seem altogether for- 
gotten." 

"I suppose there is no hope for himl" Kate asked in & 
low voice. 

" He is dying now," Mr. Barker said. " Buskin is with 
him. He was fast becoming unconscious when we left him, 
and Buskin said that the end was at hand." 

A quarter of an hour later the surgeon came in with the 
news that all was over. 

" Now, Captain Whitney, you must come Into your room 
and let me bandage up your shoulder properly, I hadn't half 
time to do it before," 

" But you won't want me to lie in bed or any nonsense of 
that sorti " Reuben asked, 

" I would if I thought you would obey my orders; but as 
I see no chance of that, I shall not trouble to give them. Seri- 
ously, I do not think there is any necessity for it, provid- 
ing always that you will keep yourself very quiet I shall 
bandage your arm across your chest, so there can be no 
movement of the shoulder, nnd when that is done I think 
you will be all right" 

There waa only one more question which Beuben had to ask 
with regard to the event of the preceding day — why it was 
that Smithson did not go to his comrade's assistance. He then 
learned that Thome rode quietly up to the back of the 
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house and dismounted, then went to the atable, where 
Smitfason waa asleep, having been on guard during the nighty 
and pushed a piece of wood under the lat«h of the door, so 
that it could not be raised. Having thus securely fastened 
Smithson in, be had gone to the front of the house, and had 
apparently shot down the constable there before the latter 
was aware of hie presence. 

Smithson, awakened by the shot, tried in vun to get out, 
and was only released by Mrs. Barker when she recovered 
from the effect of the stunning blow which the bush-ranger 
had struck her. He had then mounted at once and followed 
in pursuit 

In the afternoon the party returned from the bush, having 
experienced no further molestation from the natives. No- 
thing occurred to interfere with the progress of Reuben's 
wound, and in the course of a fortnight he was again able 
to resume his duties. The complete deBtrnction of the gang 
of bush-rangers, and the energy with which they had been 
pursued into the very heart of the bush country, made a vast 
sensation in the colony, and Beuben gained great credit and 
instant promotion for his conduct. 

A month after the return of the party from the bush Mr. 
Donald was about agun, and as the danger was now past he 
abandoned his idea of selling his property. 

The course which events took can be judged by the fol- 
lowing conversation between Mrs. Donald and her sister 
three months later. 

" Well, Kate, after all he has done for us, of course I have 
nothing to say against it, and I don't suppose you would 
mind if I had; still, I do think yon might have done better." 

"I could not have done better," Kate said hotly, "not if 
I had had the pick of the whole colony." 

" Well, not in one way, my dear, for you know that per- 
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Gonally I like him almost as well as you do. Still I do think 
it is a little unfortunate that — we ever knew him before." 

" And I think it's extremely fortunate," Kate said stoutly. 
" If it hadn't been that he had known us before and cared 
for me — he says worshipped, but that^s nonsense — ever 
since I was a child, he would never have made that terrible 
ride, and I — " 

"Oh, don't talk about it, Kate; it's too dreadful even to 
think of now. Well, my dear, no doubt it's all for the 
best," Alice said philosophically. "At anyrate,. you are 
quite happy, and he ia a noble fellow. But I hope for your 
sake that he won't stay in the poUce. It would be dreadful 
for you when he was riding about hunting after bush-rangers 
and blacks, for you know, my dear, there are plenty of 
others left in the colony," 

" I told him so yesterday," Kate said shyly. " I said, of 
course, that I didn't want to influence him." 

Alice broke into a laugh. " You little goose, as if what 
you say doesn't influence him." 

Three weeks later Beuben received a letter from Mr. Hud- 
son. 

" My dear Whitney, I am glad to hear from you that you 
are engaged to be married, and the circumstances which you 
tell me of ma1ce it a moat interesting affair. If I were you 
I should cut the constabulary. I inclose a paper from Wilson 
giving you three weeks' leava Come down to Sydney at 
once, and talk it over with me. You know I regard you as 
my son, and I am going to have a voice in the matter." 

Reuben went down to Sydney, and after ascertaining his 
views, Mr. Hudson went into town and forthwith arranged 
for the purchase for him of a partnership in the chief engin- 
eering firm in the town. ^Vhen he told Captain Wilson 
what he had done the latter declared that he had robbed the 
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colony of its best police officer. Eeuben protested agiuDst 
the generosity of the old settler, but the latter declared he 
would have no nonsense on the subject 

"lam one of the richest men in tbe colony," he stud, "and 
it's hard if I can't spend my money as I choose." 

There is little more to telL lieuben became one of the 
leading citizens of Sydney, and twenty years afterwards sold 
his business and returned to England and bought an estate 
not far from Lewee, where he is still living with his wife and 
family. He was accompanied from Australia by his mother, 
who, in spite of her strong objections to the sea, vent out to 
live with him two years after his marriage. The only point 
upon which Beuben Whitney and his wife have never been 
able to come to an absolute agreement is as to which owes 
most to the other. 
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romance, and a great desi more llkelr 

~ie remembered to good parpose."— 



" Scarcely anj bo<d[ In French or h> 
BngUih Is so Ukely to aUniulste la tbe 
jonng an Interest In the physical pheno- 
mena.'— PortnvAl^ AivIrd. 

"The volume, and It Is a splendid 
good pioneer to more 
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BLAOZIE AND iOM'S BOOKS rOB TOUNO FBOPLX. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Baxtilf Ur. Htntr ihotilil undentaod bofi' tul«a better tb 



THJS YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN: 

A Story of the Tinee of Humibal. By G. A. Uentt. With 12 
full-page lUustrationa by C. J. Stahii^md, B.I. Crown 
8vo, doth elegaat, olivine edges, 6j. 

When bojn Bt aabool retul of ths histoiy of the Punic Won their apprecia- 
tioD at the merit* of the alniggle between the Romaiu and Carthoginiaiu 
ii UKully ilight. That it wu at fint a atruggle for empire, and afterwHTda 
ona tor aiiitence an the part of Carthage, that Hannibal iraa a great and 
■kiltul general, that be de/eal«d the Eomans at Trebia, I^e Tiajunenua, 
and CsQiiB, and all but took Rome, and that the Romans behaved with 
bad faith and great cruelty at the capture of Cnrthage, repreaenta preCt; 
nearly Uie mm total of their kaowledg:e. 

To let them know more about this momentout itniggle for tlie empire of 
the world Mr. Henty haa written thia story, which net only giTes iD grapJuc 
itjle a brilliant de«ription of a moet interesting period of hialory, but ia a 
tale of exciting: adventure lure tfl lecure the intereet of the reader. 

THB LION OF TUB NOBTB. 

A T&le of Gnetavoa Adolphus and the Wars of Religion, By 

Q. A. HsHTr. With 12 full-page Illustrations b; John 

SchOnbbbq, in black and tint. Crown 8to, cloth el^ant, 

olivine edges, 6«. 

Id thia itory Hr. Henty gitea the history of the fint part of the Thirty 

Yean* War, a struggle unprecedented in length, in the fury with which it 

was oonied on, and in the terrible deatniction and ruin which it cauaed. 

The iwue bad its importance, which ho* extended to the preeent day, m 

it eatabUshed rohgious freedom in Germany. The army of the chivalrous 

King of Sweden, ths prop and maintenance of the Prateatant cause, was 

largely eompoeed of Scotchmen, and among these was the hero of the 

itory. The chief intereit of the tale tunu on the great atrug^le between 

' Tiis chief opponents Wallenstein, Tilly, and Pnpiwnheim. 



"Ai*e ml^teipeot from Ur. Hentf 
le tale Is a derar and tnstrucIlTe 
•e* of history, and as bori mar be 



Brittah yonth Id Ihi gnat de 



*ns Adolptaoi. Hacluj, Hepburn, and 
Uunro live again In Ur. Henlj'i pageB,as 
tboie detene to Uve whose dliclidlned 
bauds fanned reallj the genu ol tbe 
modem British anay,"— jtlAfninini. 

"A itlTTlng itoiy of stirring thnes. 
This book ihonld hold s placa among 
the Clares of joUtalul flc tlon."- IfniUd 



=^-h, Google 



6 BLACKtB AND BONS BOOKS FOR TOVMO PBOPLB. 

BY G. A. HENTY. 
"Mr. Haitj u a boj'a tUrji t«Uar (Unda la tlw Jtrjtnttaoit nnk.' 

— Olutran fffroU. 

WITH WOLFS IN CANADA: 

Or, Tbe Wiuniog of a Continent By G. A. Hehtt, With 
12 full-page IlluBtrations by Gordon Browhb. Crown 8fo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, b. 

In the present Tolume Mr, Henty has endeaTourcd to givo the details 
of the priacipal events Id the struggle betnoen Britaui and France for 
supremacy on the North Amerioan continent. The iznpori&nco of thia 
struggle can ecarcely be overrated, as on the baue of It depended cot 
only the destinies of North America, but to a large eiteat those at the 
mother countries themselves. The fall of Quebec dedded that tbe Anglo- 
Saion race should predominate in the Now World, that Britain, and not 
France, should take the lead among the nations, and that tiingli»h com- 
meroo. the English language, and English literature, should spread right 
round the globo. While thus of the greatest significance, this episode from 
the world's history lends itaelf pre-eminentiy to the romantic style of treat- 
ment of which Mr. Hotity is master. 

WITS CLIVE IN INDIA: 

Or the Be^uiDgH of an Empire. By G. A, Hemtt, With 

12 full-page lUustrations by Gordon Browns, in black and 

tint Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6>. 

The period between tbe landing of Clive as a young writer in India and 

the close of his oareer was critical and eventful in the extreme. At its 

commenoemant the English were traders existing on sufferance of the 

natiTe pHnoea. At its oloae they were masters of Bengal and of the greater 

part of Southern India. The author has given a full and aoouiate aocount 

of the eventa of that stirring time, and battles and sieges follow each other 

in nqnd succession, while be combines with his narrative a tale of daring 

mbA adventure, which gives a lifelike interest to the volume. 

•kHr.HentfhaiuDLrlvod niU be tlia mort iwIt to tbuk lb. 
STdead hlraHlf En itlrrliig sdi 
■ndUuUIiDg 1110111001. The plotniH idd Tolnnwtoplaa 

it tbs book.' 

" Hn bu taken ■ pnlod of ladiu Hlc 
tot70fthfltiHiriTltal Imponuog, and ha 
hu embroidtred on tb* birtorioa beta 
a atoiT wblch of iUaU I> deaplT Intsnt- 
Ing. Yonag paopia lamredl; will ba d»- 
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BLACKIK AMD box's BOOKS FOR TOUMO FEOFLB. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 



THBOUGH THE FRAY: 

A Story of tiie Lttddite Eiota. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 fnU- 

poge lUustrations by U. M. Paobt, in black aud tint Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 

The author in thu atoiy haa foUowad the liii« irhioh he voriieil out lo 

■ucoeasfullj in Fadrtg Death, Ab in that atory he ehowa that tliore are 

TJctoriea to be wan in peaceful fielde, and that gteodfaatnen and tenacity 

are Tirtnes which tell in the long niu. The stoiy is laid in Yorkahire at the 

oommeniiemoDt of the present century, when the high price of food induced 

hy lie war and the introduotioQ of machinery droTe the wotkinK-elaiiBe* 

to deaperation, and caused them to band themselTes in that wide-spread 

organiiation known bb the Luddite Society. There is an abundance of 

odTeoture in the tale, but ita chief intfireet lipa in the character of the 

hero, and the manner in which by a comlntiation of ciroumBtancee he is 

put on trial far his life, tut at last oomes Tietorioua "through the fra;." 






aodconnwe. Thli Iscneoltbebestot 
Ibe Boaj good books Hr. Heot; bu 
prodDced, and deienai to be clmed 
wiui hii Fating Dtalk.~^SumaaTd. 



"The iotoett oftheitotrneTer fligi. 
Wen we to propose a competition lor 
the best lilt of novel writers tor boys 
•e hate Uttle doubt that Ur. Henty'l 
name would itaud inX'—Jaimai tif 
SdHealim. 



TRUS TO THE OLD FLAG: 

A Tale of tbe American War of Independence, By O. A. 
Uehtt. With IE fuU-page Illuetratioiie by Gordon Browhk, 
in black and tint Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6(, 

In this story tbe author haa gone to the acoounta of English ofSoers who 
took part in the conflict, and lads will find that in no war in which British 
soldiers hare been engaged did they behaTS with greater courage and 
good conduct. The historical portion of tbe book being accompanied with 
numerous Ihrilling adventures with the redskins on the shores of Lake 
Huron, a story of eioiting interest is interwoven with tbe general ni 
and carried through the book. 



tbe qnltottBDM* itniggLe sgsliirt AuMTi- 

oan MDuiiifatfoa. Thsaonarao Anad- 

een lojalM, who remans true to onr flsf. 

lUls amenf the hoMlle ndsklni In that In th* home einle."— niiljr Una. 

" •' VelJiupsriorlnenTTwi^. Thsbrok 

Is aUnna mifqae In lu ciM In hsTiof 
UloitniUTt maiia"— SMvdojF iirltm. 
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BLACKIB AMD SON'S BOOKS FOR TOCHO PEOPLE. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Ur. Hntj'i book! Barar tUI to Intcnit bo7 nn 



JN FREEDOM'S CAUSE: 

A Story of Wallace dud Bmce. By G. A. Hbntt. With 
IS full-page IIluBtmtionH by Gordon Browne, in black and 
tint Crown 6vo, clotb elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 

Id tbii itory the author relates the stirring tale oT the Scottish War of 
iDdependsnce. The eitraordinar; valour and persooal proiross of Wollaae 
and Bruce rival the deeds of the luythiool heroes of chivalry, and indeed 
at one time Wallace was ranked with the» l^eodary perwrnagw. The 
reaeanhnof modem historUns have shown, however, that he wag a, living, 
breathing man— and a valiant champion. The hero of the tale fought under 
both Wallace and Bruce, and while the strictest historical accuracy has 
been maintained with respect to public events, tlie work is full of " hair- 
breadth 'scapes " and wild adventure, 

■■ Ur Hantf hsa brokm mw Ertmad begun It, wlU not wUIInflT pnt a 

u ID hiitorkal novellrt. Htt tela la ftiU - - - - 

of mUirlDf lotion, and *lll ooomand 
ItoalrieboTi.-— .^Uminiiii. 

"It it writtHi In the anthor'i beat 
■trie. Foil of tbe wlldiit and nwat 
miukable aobloTeaianta, il b ■ tala of 
peat Intwwt, Khlnh a boj, onaa ba hu 



" Scarce]/ uiTiihaTe ban m aeen In 
proa* a non looid aod aplrlt itinliij 
dancripUon of Bannock barn thutba ana 
witta whlib the anifaor ftitlmlj nlnswhii 
Tolnma."— DiiiVV-ia Blatulant. 



UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hentv. . Illustrated 
by 12 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browkb, in black tmd 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegtuit, olivine edges, St. 

A story of the days when England and Spain struggled for the supre- 
macy of the aea, and England carried off the palm. Tbe haroeasail as lads 
with Drake in the oupedition in which the Pacific Ocean was first seen by 
an Englishman from a tree-top on the TstbmuB of Panama, and in hia gnat 
YOjage of circumnavigation. The historical portion of the story is abao- 
lutel; to be relied upon, but this, altliough very useful to lads, will perhaps 
be lees attractive than the great variety of exciting adventure tiirough 
which tbe young adventurers pass in the coune of their voyages. 

"A fUnrinl book of Drakt'a time, ud 
jHt nob a book a* tha fouth at tbla 

tllgUj.'—DaU]/ Tiltgittph, 
" Ned in tha colk c^ tba boa-oanatTiolor 
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BI.UXtB AND S 



1 TODira PEOPLI. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Kr. Rmtjiiaieprln<x<tltton-M.imb>ibojt."^SIuJUblInd*]i*ndmt. 



THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: 

Or, With Peterborough in Spain. By G. A. Hentt. With 
8 full-page Illustrations hj H. M. Paoet. Crown 6vo, cloth 

elegant, 6». 

Thera are tew great leadars nhoae Uvea and actiona havs m eompletal7 
fallon into oblivion ai thoae of the Earl of Petcrborougti. Thia it largely 
due to tbe f.ict that tiitj were OTershadowed by the glory and aueecawt 
of Mariborougli. His career aa General extended orer little more than 
a year, and yot, in that time, he ahowed a genius for warfare which hai 
never been surpsand, and performed feats of daring worthy of the leaden 
of chivalry. 

Round the tortuDea of Jack Stilwell, the hero, and of Peterborough, Hr. 
Henty hu woven an intereating and instructive narrative deacriplive of 
this portion of tbe War of Uie Spaniih SucceaaioD (170S-fl). 



THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN: 

Or, The Da;s of King Alfred. By G. A. Uehtt. With 8 full- 
page Illuatrations b; C. J. Staniland, R.I., in bUck and 
tint. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6». 
In thii itoiy the author gives an account of the deaperate struggle 
between Saion and Dane for lupremacy in England, and presents a vivid 
picture of (he miaary and rviin to which the country was reduced by the 
ravages of the aea-wolves. The hero of the story, a young Saion thane, 
takes part in all the battles fought 1^ King Alfred, and the incidenta in 
his career are unusually varied and exciting. He is driven fram his home, 
takes to the *sa and rensta the Danes on their own element, and being 
pursned by them up the Seine, is present at the long and despente negs 
of Paria 



"Parhapa the best sloi? af die esrlr 
days of England which baa jrat been 

(old."— Omre /ourtJoL 

"A well-bollt BDpentmctnrs of ac- 
tion on an IntsntUng inbatntani of 
face Treated In a mannsr most attnc- 
Uve to Ihe bojish reader."— ^/AftuBum. 

"A itory that mar Juitlj be itrled 
rsmattable. Bojl In raadlni It. will b« 
tnr^Md to And how Alfred penevered, 
tbreogh jeais 



of peace, to rescue his people tram the 
thraldom ol the Danei. We hope the 
book will soon b« widely known In alt 



tie itlrrlng Incidents of the reign 
lentc Suon klnR are made ac- 
to ronng resden a* thar are 
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) son's books for touvo peoplb. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 

" Mr. Hoitj ta ons of tha but of Mmj-taUen fit jomig teazle."— ^fitUUaT. 



A FINAL RECKONING: 

A Tale of Buah Life in AuBtr&Ii&. B; G. A. Hehtt. With 
8 fiill-psge lUuatrationB by W. B. Wollem. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, dt. 

In this book Ur. Hent; hoa agoia left the liktUeGelda of hiatory Bod hai 
vritteii ■ atoiy of adventure in Auati-alk in the earl; days of ita aetUement, 
when the buah-rangera and the nattves constituted a real and formidabte 

The bero, a young Eoglieh lad, aftor rather a stoimy boyhood, emigratea 
to Australia, where he geta employmontaa on officer in the mounted police. 

A few yean of aotiTe work on the trontior, where ha baa many a bniah 
with both nativea and bush-rangera, gain him promotioo to a captaincy. 
In that poat be greatly distinguiahes himself, and anally leavoa the seTTioe 
and Bottles down to the peaceful life of a squatter. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND: 

A Tale of CreaBy and Poitiera. By G. A. HENTf. With 8 full- 
page lUustratians by Gordon Brownk, iu black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5j. 

No portion of English history is more orowded with great erenta than that 
of the reign of Edward III. Creasy and Poitieis laid France proatrale at 
the feet of England; the Spanish fleet was dispersed and destroyed by a 
naval battle as remarkable in its iacidenta as was that whioh broke up the 
Armada in the time of Elisabeth. Europe was ravaged by the dreadful 
plagne known as the Black Death, and Franoe waa the acene of the terrible 
peasant rising called the Jacquerie. All these etirring eventa are treated 
by the author in Si. Gtorgt /or England. The hero of the story, although 
of good family, begins lifa as a London apprentice, but aft^ countless 
adventures and perils, becomes by valour and good conduct the aquire, 
and at lost the tnuted f rieod of the Black Prince. 



Mboji. 



■,ud Uul it Is thepannto: 
)tb*rvlrtiia, ilnagbat ft 
w pnuliMd without It*- 



" Hr. Hentj haa dsvalopsd Air himaslf 

blda hlr Co iapplement, oa thalr behalf, 
th« biatoTlcal Uboun of Sir WiUter BocM 
in th« land gtactloB."— Saiulard. 
"Xr. Hmt; a> a boj's wlBrjteOa 



plentyof Hopato 
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BLAOKIB AND SON'S BOOKS FOR TOITHO I>KOPLE. 



HENTY. 

for bojt Mi. Heotj' lUadi tn the Tl 



FOJR NAME AND FAME: 

Or, Through Afgh&n Faaes. By Q. A. Hbhtt. With 8 full- 
page lUustrationB hy Gordon Browne, in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, &«. 

Thia is >□ interetting etory of the last war in AfgbaaUtMi. The hero, 
after being wrecke^l and going thmugb many itirring adTanturee among 
the HaUya, flnds his way to Calcutta, and enlistB in a regimsnt proceed- 
ing to join the army at tbe Afghan passes. He accompanies the force 
under General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, is wounded, taken prirciier, 
and carried to Cabul, whence be ia transferred to Candahar, aad takes 
part ID tbe final defeat of the army of Ayoub Kban. 

story, nplete with all the variad toniu 
■tmcUTs hiitoiT of a recouC war. and, 



'• Hr. Hentr'l pen ■■ naTer more sSao- 
tlvaly amployed Uian wben ha li de- 
•cilbtng Inddaata ot warfara Tbe beat 
featoie ol the book— apart from tbe 
Inlanat of Its soenaa of adveDture— ii 
Id hon«t effort to do jDitlce to the 
paCtfotlsm of the Afghan people."— 



a larrltorr and its inhabitant! wblcb 
moit tor a 1onj[ time poueB a inpreme 
intereat tor BngUilimen, as belnc tha 
key to our Indian Biipit&' — Btstftai 
StnUL 



" Bare w« have not only ■ 

BY SHEER PLUCK: 

A Tale of the Aiihanti War. By G. A. Hbntt. With 8 full-page 
IllDBtrationB bj Gordon Browne, in blnck and tint Grown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 
Tbe Aahanti Campaign awimn but an erent of yeaterday, bnt it happened 
when the geueraliaii nav ruing up were too young to have made them- 
selves aequainted with its incidents. The author has woven, in a tale of 
thrilling interest, all tbe details of the campaign, of which he was himself 
a witneaa. Hia hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomania just before tbe outbreak of the war, is detained a 
prisoner by the king, is sent down with the army which invaded the British 
Protectorate, esoapes, and aceompaniea the English eipedition on their 

" He. Huly knps up hia npatatlon 11 | "Written with a limpla dlrtotmia. 

awHtarofboyif itotlai.'BySbaarFIink' ftnraa. and pntlty of it^la worthy of De- 

wUlbeeaciriyTead.''— ^ElUiwHt. tis. Hoially, tbabooklKTeirthlngtbat 

"Tbe bock liouwhioh will aotonly eould be dadred. Httlnf befcn tba bo^ 

■••tBln,bata(ld tollc. Hen^inputa- a bri(bt and bnolng id*>] of tha Eniliah 

UoB."— na Slawlanl. I genUa<aan.''~Ctrf«tiaa I^dir. 
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i BON'fl BOOKS FOR TOUVO FKOFLI. 



BY Q. 



FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Miaes. 
By Q. A. Hbhtt. Widi 8 full-p&gs IlluBtratioDB bj Gordon 
Browhb, in bUck and tiat. Crovu 8vo, cloth eleg&nt, ht. 

" Facing D«th " is ■ itoiy with a purpose. It ia inteaded to show that 
a lad who makei np hia mind firmly and resolutelj' that be wH] riae in lif«, 
sad who ia prepaiwl to face toil and ridicule and bardihip to carry out hii 
dsterroination, iasuretoaucceed. The hero of the story ii a typical British 
boy, dogged, eamaet, generous, and though "ahamafaced " to a degree, ii 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a charso(«r for imita- 
tioii by boys in every station. 

'•n* bda Is wall wrltlfD ud wnU I or ■choolaiuUr 1> on tlw kak-ont for a 
tUuitraUd, and than li muoh nnUtj in lood book to ^ra aa a pnaant to a bo/ 
UMohaiutan.*— Jtinmii. wbo la worth bis salt, thii ia tha book 

"If aa/ laUi(T.gDdlkUMr,<ilaii7iiisD. 1 we would re«iDiiiaDil."—£fatutanI, 

YARNS ON THE BEACH. 

By G, A. Hbntt. With 2 full-page Illustrationa. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, If. M. 
" Tbli little book ibonld Dnd ipecU) i romance and adventan, are admlnbly 
tsTDur amons boys. The ysma are oalcnlated to loiter a niaal]> aplrit'— 
■pun by old aaUon, and while loll ol Tkt Btko. 



BV GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 



IN THE KING'S NAME.- 

Or the Cmise of the KutreL By G. Manvillb Fbhh. Ulus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures by Gokdoh Browkk, in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" In the Kiog'a Name" ia a Bpiri(«d stoiy of the Jacobite times, ocn- 
ceming the adventurea o( Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer id the \ 
preventiTa serrice off the coast of Sussex, on bocud the Kalrti. Leigh 
ia taken priaoner by the adherents of tiie Pret«ader, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narratiTS is full of eiciting and often humorous incident. 

"Ifr. Paon baa won a fi>TaEa«t pUoa I "Told with the frsafaofsa and Terra 
among wrnan for boya 'InUieKln(-a wbloh obaracteriie all Mr. Fann^ wrlV 
Nana' fa, wa tblnk, tbs best of all his I ingi and pnt him In th« ftonl nnk of 
indtMloDalBtUateld."— Ail(rJr<M. I wiltaalKboja.-— aawlanL 
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BLACKtK AND SON'S BOOKS 70B T 



BY QEORQE MANVfLLE FENN. 

iMKir Id bofhood'i iflKtlotis 



DEVON BOYS: 

A Tale of the North Sbora. By Okokoe Mabville Fenb. With 
IS full-pag« IlluBtiationa b; Gobdoh Beowhb. Crown 6vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

The xitTeiitures of 3«p Duncao sad hia school friends take place in the 
earl; part of tbs Oeorgisn era, during the warg between Ecgland and France. 
Thescene is laid on the pictureeque rock; cosat of North Devon, nhere the 
three lads pasa through many perils both afloat and aahore, Fishonnen, 
imugglen, naval offioeiB, and a stem old country surgeon play their parte 
in the story, whiob is one of boneat adventure with the mastering of diffi- 
cultiea in a vbolesome miuily way, mingled with aufficient excitement to 
sttufj the moat exacting reader. The diacoveiy of the British silTer mine 
and its working up and defence take up a large portion of the atoiy. 



BR0WN8MITH'8 BOY. 

By Qboros Mahtillb Fbnh. With 12 full-page lUustrations 
by GoRnoH Browne, in black and tint. Crown Sro, cloth 
elegant, olivine edgee, Ss. 

The career of " Brownamilli'B Boy" embraces the home adienturee of 
an orphan, who, having formed the acquaintance o( an eocentrio old gar- 
deoer, aocepts his offer of a home aod finds that there ia plenty of romance 
in a garden, and much excitement evea in a journey now and then to 
town. In a half -saTsge lad he flnds a friend who ahows bia love and fidelity 
principaUy by pretending to bean enemy. In "Brownsmitb's Boy" there 
« of excitement and trouble within four walls. 

deed who Un II down wjthont wWiIng 
that It had gone on for at least lOD 
pagaa more."— AdfIA BritiA MnO. 

" Ii ever; way a charmlDg t)ook for 
yoeng people. The author has much 
of the InventlveneH of the well-known 
French writer Jnlet Veraa; Indeed, be 
li In the front rank of writers of stories 
for boja Parents eipeclall7 ougbt lo 
be very tbankful Co him tor prorldtng 
their sons witli so much wbolesome and 
fascinating amusement in tbe way of 
IHeratnre."— Mwyoot Jf»retini. 



"Mr. Penn's books are among the 
beat, U not altocetber the best, of the 
stories tor boys. Ur, Fenn Is at bis beat 
In 'Brownamltb's Boy.' The story Is a 
thoroughly manly and heslthy one ".- 
Pltlorial World. 

If' mnat rank 
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BLACEtK AND son's BOOKS FOR TOnVCI FXOFLC 



THE GOLDEN MAGNET: 

A Tale of tbe Lund of the Incaa. By G. Uahville FEiry. 

With 12 full-pnge Picturea by Qordoh Browhe, in bhick and 

tint. Crown Svo, cloth elegant^ olivine edgea, 6*. 

The tale is of a romuitio Ud, irho letiTeg home to seek his fortuna id 

South America by eadeareiiring to discover eome of tbat treasure which 

Iqconds declare iraa ages ago hidden to praBerre it froia the Spanish in- 

Tadera. He i^ accompanied b; a taitbfal cempsDion, who, in the cajiacity 

both of comrade and henchman, does true sernca, imd shows the dogged 

courage of the English lad during the atrsnge adventures which befall them. 

"Told with kdmirmblB ftirM ud I "Tbenani1dbai>DiiH»*wiloiun*)av- 

■tntigLh, Fewiaenoth«rthuiHr. Feiin santfOr abo^. Than bnot sddll paga^ 

hiTs th« iHiiikcll;r lit UlUoK niofa ilortsi I and numj will bs rmd wiUi bmlhlm 

u Ibis "— &''liman. I intenst/'-VminuiI li^ Alucolioii. 

BUNYIP LAND: 

The Story of a Wild Journey in New Ouinen. By Q. Man- 
viLLE Fenh. Witlt IS full-pBge IllustratioDs by Gordon 
Brownb. Crown Svo, clotii elegant, olivine edgea, 6«. 

"Bunyip Land" is (he story of an eminent botanist, who ventures into 
the interior of New Guinea in his search for new planti. Yean pass away, 
and he does not return; and though suppoaad to be dead, his young wife 
and eon refuee to beliere it ; aod as soon ss be is old enough young- Joe 
goes in search of bis father, scoompanied by Jimmy, a natire black. Their 
adventures are many and eicitiog. but after numerous perils thoy diBCOver 
the lost one, a prisoner among the blacks, and bring him home in triumph. 
"Oua Dt tlw b«t t>l« or adttDtun 
produHd by any living writar, oombialng 
the invntlTanga at Jule* Venw, and tha 
Bollditj nf Dluuactar and (UDestDtss of 
•pliit nbiDb hna n»d« th> Bngliih vio- 
lorlooa in 10 nanr fialda of labaur sad 
watawh."— Jaify Chrmidt. 

A TEEBIBLE COWARD. 

By Q. Uakvillb Fbkn, With 2 fiill-page Illustrationa in black 
and tint Crown Svo, cloth eitra. Is. 6rf. 

The tale of a lad who never bounced, bragged, or bullied. When the 
testing time came, however, the " coward " was found to be the one who 
distanced all by bis cool unRinching English courage- 

"Justsuc-liataleialwysvilliletlBhCtonsnd. and as (hey an certain to proDt 
by. "— Abtntten JottraOL 



whilat thoTDUngitan bavs 
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BLACEtB AND Sox's BOOKS I 



BY QEORQE MANVILLE FENN. 
"Mr Fcnn ii to tbe troDt nnk ot wtf(«n ol tMia tor bojt."—Littrp<itt 



YCSSITF THE GUIDE: 

Being the Strange Story of the Travels iu Aain Minor of Borae 

tlie Lawyer, Preston the Professor, and Lawrence the Sick. 

By G. Mahvillb Fbhh. "With B full-page Illustrations by 

JoBH ScHoHBERO. CrowD 8to, cloth elegant, 6«. 

Deals with tbe BtirriDg incidents in the career ot Lawrence Grange, a 

lad who baa been almost giTOD over by the doctors, but who tapidly 

recovers health and strength in a joome; through Ana Minor with his 

gnardinns "The ProteaBor" and "The Lawyer." Ya»uf is their guide; 

and in thur joumefings through the wild mountain region in search of 

the tmciant cities of the Greeks and Bomsna the; penetrate where law is 

disregsnled, and floall; fall into the hands of briganda Their adventures 

in this tarely-tiBversed romantic region are many, and cukoinate in the 

travellers being anowed np for the winter in the mount^os, from wbiob 

the; escape while their captors are waiting for the ransom that does not 



MENHABDOC: 

A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By O. Mamville Fehh. 
With S full-page Illustrations by C. J. Stahiland, R.I., in 
black and tint. Cronn Sto, cloth elegant, b*. 

Tbe scene ot this stoiy of boyish aspiratioa and adventure is laid among 
the granite piles and ton of Cornwall. Here amongst the bardy, honest 
fishermen and miners the two London boys are inducted into the secrete of 
fishing in tbe great bay, they loam how to catch maclterel, pollack, and oonger 
with the line, and ore present at the hauling of the nets, although not with- 
out incurring many serious risks. AdTontures are pretty plentiful, but 
the story has for its strong base the development of character of tbe three 
boys. There is a good deal ot quaint character throughout, and the 
sketches of Cornish life and local colouring are based upon eiperienee in 
tbe bey, whose Ashing village is called bora Menhordoe. This is a thor- 
oughly English story of phases of life but little touched upon in hoys' 
literature up to the proent time. 

"Thar a™ f™! lining bojs, with the •aa-boota all ipTliiklBd wlUitil*«T pil- 
vMiuaaadtlDlta which chanctar(» the ohard nIai."_S(iRlal>r, 
tnntlUoD itage between boylinwl vi<l "Mr. Fane hu written muTbookiln 

muhood. The Comlab IshenDen are hli lima; h< hu nol oftan wiltlgn one 
drawn from lif*, Ihaj'anirsoj-of Ihoioil, which for gonoina mnit u a atoij lor 
salt with Ihi an water, and they ilaiitl jonng people wUl exceed IUl"— &vU. 
mt from the pagea in thalr Janeja and mam. 
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16 BLACKIK AND BON'S BOOKS FOR TOUHO PEOPLE. 

BY QEORQE MANVILLE FENN. 

" No OK an Hod 111* vij to tbg boiu of lid> nun nodUr 'luxi Vt. Foul'— 
JTettinfAaiii Oiisnilai. 

PATIENCE WINS: 

Or, War in the Works. By O. Mantii.lb Fenn. With 8 foU- 
page IlluatratioDB bj Gordon Browne, iu bUck and tint. 
Crown 6to, doth elegant, 6<, 

Thu ii & er^pbic nuntiTe of fuctor? life in tbs Black CouabT. Ilie 
hero, Cob, uid bii three unclas, eDgineers, maohiiiists, iwd inrentfln, go 
down to ArroirSeld to set up "ft worki." They find, however, that tfao 
workmeii, thnmgh prejudice and tgnoraooe, are determined to have no 
□ew-fangled machinery. After a aeriea of naiTow eacapes and stirTlng 
eocouaterB, the woricmen by degrees find that do niaUoe ii bonie iguiut 
tliem, and at laat adtniration lakes the place of hatred. A great busineaB ii 
txiilt up, aod iu foundation ia laid on the good-will of the men. 



" An eiceUant itorr, the interMt be- 


oneofoarliiseitniuiofiistnringtowni 


ing luilaiDfd from flrit to lut Thli 


not niMir yews ngo."— ffwirrfioii. 


ii. both In IW intuition ud U» waj 


■■ Mr. Fenn hu wrttUn ni«ny a book 


the atorj li told, one of U» beat boob 


for boyi. but never bu he hit upon a 




hippler plan then in wrlUng thU itorr 


thl» year."-So(urdoif Btvitv. 


uf Yorkiblre liutorj life. The whole 


•• Mr. Fenu i. st hl» b*.t In ■ P.tlencB 


book, trom page l to 3»t, 1> lU aglow 


Wini.' It i> t<at to pm»B acceptable 


with lUe, the acenea laiTlDg csntlon- 


to youthful IBade™, and will gixe ■ good 


allT wllb kaleidoscopic rmpldltj.-- 


Idm of that wbich wu the rekl itato of 


PtaUaMOaaUt- 



NAT THE NATURALIST: 

A Bo/a Adventures iu t]ie Easteru Seas. By G. Mantillb 

Fbhn. lUuatrated b; 8 fiill-pfige Fictnivs bj CSordoh Bbownx, 

in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, G(. 

This ii a pleasant ttory of a lad who has a great desire to go abroad to 

seek ipedmena in natujal history, and haa that desire gratifled. "Hie 

boy Nat and hie uncle Dick go on a voyage to tbo remoter islands of 

the Eastern aeas, end their adventures there are told in a tnithful and 

TBstly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and m.int.i^i tfae 

eameat attention of young readers. The daBCriptioQB of Ur. Ebony, their 

black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, ore full of genuine humour. 
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BLACKIK AMD son's BOOKS FOR TOUHO PBOPLK. 



BY HARRY OOLLINGWOOD. 

■■ U T. Q. A. B«itf hu knnd a fbtmidsbla litkl in He. CaUlniwood"— J laJ n u i i. 



THE LOG OF THE "FLYING FISH" 

A Story of Aerial aud Submarine Peril aud AJventore. By 
Uarrt Collihgwood. With 12 full-page Illustrations by 

Gordon Brownb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, oliviue edges, 6s. 

Id tliii itory the aim of tbe author has been, not only to intereat and 
amuse, but ■]■□ to Btjmulate a (aate for acientific study. He baa utOiaed 
natural >oienas aa a p^ whereon to hang the neb of a narrative of absorb- 
iog interest, interwenTing therewith sundry very striking ecientiSo facta 
in *uoh a manner aa to provoke a desire for further information. 

Professor Von Scfaalckenbeig construots a gigantio and wonderful ship, 
appropriately named the Flying Fiik, which is oapahle of Darigating not 
only the higher reaches of the atmosphere, but aleo the eitremest depUu 
of ocean; and in her the four adventurers nmke a voyage to the Nortb 
Pole, and to a hittierto uneiplored portion of Central Africa. 

In common with all (hii author's stories, "The Log of the Flying; Fish" is 
thoroughly healthy and uneiceptionable in tone, and may be unhesitatingly 
placed in the hands of "our boys," who will enjoy in itsperu>al a literary 
treat entirely after their own hearts. 

THE CONGO MOVERS: 

A Tale of the Slare Squadron. By Harbt Collinowood. 
With 8 full-page Illustrationa by J. ScbBitbero, in black aod 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a 

The scene of this tale is laid on the west ooeat of Africa, and in the 
lower reaches of the Congo; the charaoteriatio scenery of the great river 
being delineated with wonderful accuracy and completoness of detail. 
The horo of the story — a midshipman on board one of the ships of the slave 
squadron— after being effeotually laughed out of his boyish vanity, develops 
into a lad possessed oF a large share of sound common sense, the exercise 
of which enables him to render much valuable service \o his superior officers 
In nnmasklng a meet daring and successful nise on the part of the slavers. 

"Mr. ColUngwood carries us off tor one thst boys will be lere to read 

another cruise at sea. In 'The Codcd Uirouthont with pleasure, and with sd- 

Kcven,' and boys will need no press- vantace, also, to Ihelrmorsli sod Ibeir 

lag to Join the daring crew, which seeks Imsglnttlona"— A«d*niy, 
adventures and meets with anj nnmbsr "Mo bettsriea itorr hsilslely been 

ol them In the toreits and pealilentlal wtlUsn than tbe Conga /Io*n*. II Is 

logs ot the Congo. "—TVli Tiinii. u odglnsl as aor boy eenld deslrt."— 

"We csn hesrtlly recommend It u Mamivf Ptt. 
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BLACKIB AKD sob's BOOEB FOR TOUHIJ PEOPLE, 



BY HARRY COLLINOWOOD. 

ngvood tit> MlabllBhed hii repntatloa u ■ Ont-raM writer of le 



THE PIRATE ISLAND: 

A Story of the South Pacific. By Harrt Oollikowood, Illiia- 
trHbed by 8 full-page Pictures by C. J. Stanilakd and J. It. 
Wells, in black anil tiut. Crowa 6vo, cloth elegaut, b*. 

This story details the adventures of a hid who was found in his iiifsncj 
on board a wreck, aad is adopted by a fiahermau. By a deed of true gal- 
lantry bia whole destiny is changed, and, going to sea, lie forms one of a 
party who, after being burned out of their ship in the South Pacific, and 
experienoing great hardship and suffering in their boate, ore picked up 
by a pirate brig and taken to the " Pirate Island." After many thrilling 
a^Tontures, they ultimately succeed in effecting their erviape. The story 
depicts both the Christian and tbe manly virtues in auch colours as will 
cause them to bo admired —and therefore imitated. 

"A t»\AUi 11017 of tlm»; Iwlowi in "One of tba nrf b«t booki for bi»'« 



c>UEhl;deliglitrulgift-b(»li.''-~ 






BY DOUGLAS FRAZAR. 



PERSEVERANCE ISLAND: 

Or the Pobinson Crusoe of the 19th Century. By Douglas 
Frazar. With 12 full-page Illuetratioua. Crown 8vq, cloth 
elegant, bt. 

This story shows tbe limitless ingenuity and inTention of man, and 
portrays the works and achierements of a castaway, who, thrown aahore 
almost literally noked upon o desert islo, is aHe, by the use of his brains, 
the skill of his bonds, and a practical knowledge c^ Uie common arts and 
sciences, to far surpass the achievements of all his predeoessors, and to 
sumHind himself with implements of poner utterly beyond the reach of 
the original Robinson Crusoe. 
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\a bait, of Dafiia'i i 



THE LIFE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

BY DANIEL DEFOE. 

Beautifully Printed, and Illustrated by above 100 Pictures 

Designed by Gordon Brown*. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

There hare 
been countlesB 
editiaaa of Ra- 
binMDA Crutoe, 
uid they have 
moetly been 
imperfect, in- 
Bimucb OS tbey 

largely oltefed 
from tbe origi- 
nal toxt that 
the language in 
many iiutanceg 
has not been 
that of Defoe 

Tisen. Thepre- 



■olete or little- 

and obfloure 

plained in brief 
foot-notes. The 
"EditiDg" is 

tiou or preten- 
ded unpraTe- 
mentof Defoo'a 
great woric. 
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GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

A New Edition, beautifully priuted, aod illustrated by more 
than 100 Pictures from deaigita \>y Gordon Browne. Id 
crown Bvo, oloth elegant, olivine edges, B*. 



The wonderful tntTsls of Oullivsr " into aeverel retaote ragloiis of the 
world " are still oa f roeh and enlertaining m when they wore first preMntad 
to the puUic more than B hundred end fltty yean Ago. In tfaii sdition 
the text has heen judiciously ctirtailed by the ODiisuon of sereral pusnges 
quite iiDsuited for the perusal of the yuucg or (or familf reading; and 
faat-not«a to the teit have been added to eiplain and throw light on thoaa 
allusions, references, &c., which a young reader would Dot understand. 

"Mr. aerdoD Browne is. to mj think- I " Bf help of the admlnble tllnatra- 

Ing. iDcompsrablr the most artlsUc, | tlons. and a little Jndklous skipping, 

spirited, and brilliant of OUT iltustrs- ; It hsienchsnted atunil; part; ol age* 

ton at books for boji. and one of the i Tarring fnnn six to itttr. Whlshot the 

most huinoroas also, as his IllDstratloni other Christmas books eoeU stand this 

of -Oulllrer'ainplr testify."— TVuU. \ t 
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BLACKIl AHD BOH'a BOOKS FOR rOUMO PBOPLB. Bl 

BY ASOOTT B. HOPE. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN: 

Tales of Enighto and Heroes. By Ascott R. Hope. With 

nearly 100 lUustratioDs by Gordon Bkowhb. Crowu 8vo, 

doth elegADt, oliviue edges, 6<. 

A 8«rioB of the best of the Storiw of Noble Knighthood and Old Bo- 

mance, told in reHnad and rimple language, and adapted to young- nndera. 

A book pos»«ing remarkable attnctioDS for boj's. 

"The aloriM are ■dmlraM]' choun. I "Ooeof tbeb«M,l[nottlwbMt,ba]'>' 
It Itabook tabecovgtod b/all/onnc I book of the waaon."— TVuUk 
reader*."— SuWouiL I 

THE WIQWAM AND THE WABrPATH: 

Stories of the Bed IndUns. By Ascott R. Hopb. With 8 

full-page Pictures by Gordon Bhowhb, in black and tint. 

Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 5«. 

"Tlie Wigwam and tbe War-path" oomlats of atoriea oT Red Indiana 

wUoh are uooe tbs l«aa romantic for bdng true. The; are taken from tbe 

Mtuol reoorda of thoea who have been made prisonera by the red men or 

have lived amon^ them, Joining in their eipeditjona and taking part in 

their aemi-aaToge but often pictureaqae and adventurous life. 

" Mr. Hcv*** ndniw ■• BotaUj (eel i I aplriled Uiifnac* uid wlUi a Italnai of 
ItginaaTarrTlild pMuraodUaamanK data)] that n»k« then iutmotiTa u 
~ ~ r. mUulntenattni.''— /mriial VjMwa- 

Id veil. Id ■iin|>Jfl I tion. 



BY J. PEROY GROVES. 



REEFER AND RIFLEMAN; 

A Tale of the Two Services. By J. PBRcr Grotbs, late 27th 
luniskillings, author of " From Cadet to Captain," &c. With 
6 full-page IlIuHtratioua by JoBN Bch!>nbbro. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3«. Gd. 
A tale of the naval and Diilitary aorvicea in the early part of the present 
eentory. The hero enters the Royal Navy just after tbe rupture of tbe 
Peace of Amiena. After a short but eventful career afloat he retuma 
home, and subsequently joins the sister service, being af^xrinted to a second 
lieutenancy in the old SSth Rlflca. Theei-"reefer" takes an active part 
in the opening soenas of the Pamnsular War, and meets with varied adven- 
tures in Portugal and Spain. After the battle of Conifla he once more 
returns to England. The atory has an historical interest as veil on a plot 
of eioiting adventurs. and a spice of humour which will commend it to 
tbe attentien of lads who admire the stories of Captain Honyal 
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BY JOHN O. HUT0HE80N. 

n bills f4lr to take m pnnniiient piio* UDOug oar bat writon of 



I'KE WHITE SQUALL: 

A Story of tliy Ssrgaaao Sea. By JoHH C. Hutchkson. 'With 
6 fiill-p»gH IlluBtriitioiis \sy JouH Schuhbem). Crown Svu, 
cloth elegnnt, 3«. 6d. 
Commsncing unid the fairy-liko Hceiiea and sun-ouDdings of a West 
Indian borne, Ihia story pa«ses to Toni Eastman's scttjiig sail from tl>e 
Windward Islnnds on a -voyage to England. At Arst the good ship Jimt' 
phiat glides buoyantly through tho balmy wat«r« <A tho Cnribboan Sea, 
but getting out into the broad Atlantic, calm and whirtvind ara eucceedod 
by a gale which drives her to theconfineaof theSBigBasoSen, that meadow- 
like portion of tho ocean, botf-oon tho Azores and Bermuda, which is con- 
stantly covered with the KbroUB tentacleBof tho gulf .weed. Here a sudden 
and unexpected "white squall" assails her— the Jottpkim a turned over 
on bor beam-ends, and the captain and crew climb up on tho sbip'a koel 
for aholtor. How Ihey eitricate thomselvos from this tanible predicaiuent, 
and how the Jotephint is righted and pursues her veynge safely to the 
Enghah Channel, the reader will discoier in the book. 

THE WRECK OF THE NANG7 BELL: V 
Or, Cast Away on Eergiielen Laud. By John C.Hutchbson. 
Illugtnitcil by 6 full-p»ge Pioturea by Framk Fellgb, in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6^ 

This is a book after a boy's own heart The story narrates the eventful 
voyage of a vessel from the port of London to New Zealand, and the bops 
and mishaps that hofell her, culminating in the wreck of tho .Vifcy Ikll 
on Kerguolcn Land. There ia no lack of incident. From tho opouiug 
cb^ter. with tho cowanlly stcnnrd's alarm of " a ghost in the cabin," to 
the end of the story, which details tlie rescue of the shipwrecked passon. 
gers, one engrossing narrative holds the attention of the reader. 

" A (UllclrciinnUutial natratlTOBich I manuodbf amrlifo-liltB part/. pii««M- 
u boji dolight iu. The >1iip <o siidl; ii«- gmniidcnw. TbslifeinUiaADtarcMc 
tinod to wiwk ou Ksrgucleii Land i> | Ictlanil ia wellUnttiL~— .^lAnifiuH. 

TOM FINCH'S MONKEY 

And other Yarns. By John C. Hutcheson. With 2 full-page 
III iislrnt ions iu black and tint. Crovm 8vo, cloth extra, U. tk^ 
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a SON 8 BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PKOPLB. 



BY JOHN C. HUTOHESON. 

"Ur. HntchMOD IsmuKrot aotpiut tijU for bo; readen."— Scaltman. 



PICKED UP AT SEA: 

Or the Gold Miuers of Mintiime Cieeki and other Stories. By 
John C. Hutchbson. With 6 full-page Pictures iii tiate. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3». Gd. 

TTio story of a young English lad, rescued in mid Atlantic from a watoiy 
grave, and taken out west by a party of gold-dig:gei« to the wild rogions of 
the Black Hills in Dakota. Hero, after varring with the elements during 
monthB of unceasing toil in their search for the riches of the earth, and 
having the remilt of their indiifatigaWo labour well-nigh torn from their 
giBsp when on the verge of victory, auccosa at last rewards the effort* of 
the adventurous bund. 

"AetpiUlbsok^rnnDftUtllingtiicl- I author u a ntiUr of hooka for bu^, and 



TEDDY: 

Tlie Story of a " Little Pickle." By Johk C. Hutchesoh. With 
3 full-page IllustratioDs. Crown %vo, cloth extra, 2*. 
This is the alory of a Uttlo fellow, who, while brave and fearless, is always 
in mischiof, and a torment lo everyone connected with him. hy reason of 
his natural oiuberBnce of animal spirits. As Teddy cannot manage to 
steer clear of hot water on shore ho ia sent (e ecs, in the hope that dis- 
cipline and duty will tame down the rough points of his character, and 
teach him to be a noble and good man. Although a " little (HCkle " at the 
beginning of bis career, Teddy turns out a little hero at the close of the 
story, as the reader will find out if the wonderful adventure* of the "young 
torment " be followed to the end. 

THE PENANG PIItATE, 

And Thb Lost Pisnace. By Johk 0. Hutcdeson. With 3 
full-page IlhiatrattODS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2r. 
Dealswitb the [riratcs who infest the great waler-hig-hwnys of the East, 
and tells how a party of Malayan freebooters wore caught in their own 
toils and how the giUlant ship JIaiUvK Lin voyaged from the Canton 
river through the straits of Sunda. Both stories are founded on fact 

I thoronghly healthy In tone, and writ- 
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BY MRS. R. H. READ. 

SILVER MILL: 

A Tale of the Don Valley. By Mrs. E. H. Ebad. With 6 full- 
pftg« lUustintiouB by Jobn Schunbbrq, id black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, .!«. Gd, 

Tba slor; of a ^1 uid bay. Tha obist inUreat centraa around Rutb, 
whQ u supposed to be tbo orpban child of a working-man, bub who 
•vontually turos out to be the daiigbter of tbo lynioal, though saaeDtiallj 
kind-hearted, owner of Silver Mill. In tracing the character of Ruth aa 
she develops from an impulsive girl to noblo womanhood, the author 
has drawn a picture at once pleonng and aUKgostivo. 

" Another ol thoM pleaunt ilorlaa !■ InUmtins. aud tba berolna, Koth, ■ 
whlchun al ways accfpCable.eipKl ally lady by birth, though hronght up iD a 
pcrbapi to girli itanding on the de- humblostatlon, well deeervm the more 
hatahle gn.nnJ bolween girlhood and elevated poiltlon In which the end o( 
young ladyhood."— rAe Q\tardiati. the book leavaa her. The pictures are 

" A good gtrl'l Itory-book. The plot very spirited. "—Sodirdav Rivitui. 

DOHA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. E. H. Read. With 

6 full-page lUuitratinuB. Crown 6vo, oloth elegant, 3*. M. 

The elory oF ■ friendleas orphan girl, who ia placed as pupil'teacher at 
the school in which ahe was aducatad, but is suddenly remoisd by hard 
and selfish mlativea, nha employ her as a menial as well as a goTemMS. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discavcries respecting 
a large property whieh is restored to its rightFul owners, and at the same 
time she securee her escape from her persecutors. 

" II la no illght thing, In an ■«• of I young pgopls that we hare in« with of 
nibblih. Id gsl a itory to pan Slid lata ysata. Than la In It a fnahmaa, 
h«IIhy."— TVic ^cwlruy. ilmpllsll;, and natunlnaai very engag- 

" One of the moat plaailng ttorln fOr | itig." — Harprr^t Maifaiiju, 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard kdA what she Saw. By M™. B. H. Brad. 
With many Woodcut Illustrations in the text, aud a Frontis- 
piece printed in colours. Crown 6va, cloth elegant, 2i. 
Tha talc is designed to show the inHuence of obaracter even among Httja 
children, and the narrative is such as to awaken and sustain the interest of 
the younger readers. 

"Theantbo™ hnsFarygreatinilgfat I little hnowledga of nataral hiator)' and 

InlncliiM nxtiire " — (rf<Tt|7o» Htmld. I othsrniBtt'n gently Introdnosd and dl- 

". Ml ti iJosMut, nice reading, nilh n | -nntA ot irynaa."— Fnalmi Tsakir. 
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BLAOKiE AMD son's books for touno pboplb. 35 

BY MRS. R. H. READ. 

OUB DOLLY: 
Her Words and Wtiys. By Mrs. R. H. Read. With many Wood- 
cuts, and a. Frontispiece in coloura. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, it. 
ksUrry thovmg the growlli and developmcDt of character in a little ^1; 
with a Bsrieg of entertaining small advsntures mitable for Tery juTonile 

"Pn(Ul7 (old ud pnttUj lUiu- \ "Snn to ba ft gmt fftvmrlte with 
tmtaL~— SiunbM. I Joung childnD."— eokaiij tfwinliaii. 

BY ALICE BANKS. 



CHEEP AND CHATTER: 

Or, Lessons from Field akd Tree. By Alice Banks. With 
5i Character Illustratioiia by Gordok Browne. Small 4to, 
dolli, handsome design on cover, 'it. Sd. ; gilt edges, 4t, 



About a dozen blgbly itmmatic Bketchoii or little etorioB, tbe actors In 
which are bintii. bes^, and insects. They are instrucCire, Buitod to tlio 
capacities of young people, and very amusing:, 

" Th* ml obum of tbe lolume IIh In j " The loUior hu dooa Ixr wolfc n- 

Wlth bitd) ud mice snd luwula the nr- | mMT sdiniimble Itvont to Tonng people. 
tint ii •qiull)' at home: bat hli birdl The llliiltntloniuampltal— fnll otriin. 
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86 BLACKIB AND SOK'a BOOKS FOR YODKO PEOPLK. 

BY LEWIS HOUGH. 

J)R JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 
A. Tftle of Westou School. By Lewis Honon. With 6 full-pBge 
Pictures in black aiid tint Crown 8vo, dotli extra, 3». 6<i 

A story of school life which will bo road with genuiiio inlereat, especially 
u it oipoaSB Home of the <lang:ers which may boaot ladH who are ill in. 
stmctod at boioo or hHVO Loen thrown among uDocrupiUoufi comiuuiioDA. 
The deecriptioiis of the chnraotora of tbs boys are vivid nud truthful. The 
narrativo throughout u Urisht, cosy, and lishlod by biuclies of humour. 

" Voang paopig nbo ipirneiau 'Tom ) tmthrniMB of oaUlne, aindaooe oF 
Bnwii'>SclHioJ.divi'wi]iniidtbi<»or7 «i«g<nt<oniuidc<iric«Ci>n,udh«ltliT 
■ Hoclhj coniiHnlan to that luolDUIiig I inonlUjucbuiwMnadlJnniiumpiw* 
book. Thar* u the uiusiuiinliDeH of tons, | of Mr. BugbM."— ^ffflguiUe./aai'jial. 



BY MRS. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 

sHvaUug, intaniliDg, and uil«llertuHl.~-CWiaH"?mm<. ""t™^ 

GARNERED SHEAVES. 
A Tale for Boya. By Mrs. R B. Pitman. WitU 4 fnll-page 
Illimtrutioiia in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth eitrn, 3>. 6d. 

"Thla book b of uDiuuat marii 
bnatha out good UiougliM la •> 

LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs, Pitmak. Willi 
4 full-page IliustratioUB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Sd. 

" Full of stirring lntemt,g4Duiiie pic- I brofid and actiTa ijiuintfay for ths tma 
tiitw of nal Ufa, and pamdad b; a I aud good." — Cliriiiian CimimBHiteaUk 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. E. B. Pitman. With 4 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3i. 6d. 

"TliEi ii aelanr. and whal it batMr 1 n<t* and powor vhMi win Uus reada'a 
•Ull,agt>«l Ixwk, writlan wllbafranb- 1 •ympathim."— arMian Sfi^ 

MY GOVERNESS LIFE: 
Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. E. B. Pitman. With 4 full-page 
Illimtrationa in binck and tint Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3t. Sd. 

"Tnid in %bt author"! iwial wiiuDma atjle, oliich holda the nadsr •pell-boDDd 
from Bni tn lut.">-CAnilu» I/hkh. 
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BY HENRY FRITH. 



THE SEARCH FOR THE TALISMAN: 
A Stoiy of Labrador. By Hehrt Fritb. With 6 full-page 
Illnstratioua by John ScafiiiBitiu}, iu black aad tiot Crown 
8vo, cloth elegaot, 3*. 6<i. 
A stirring tnle of adventure. Four jioutlu and two elder ralatiTea pro- 
ceeil in search of a "talinnan" left by the father of two of the younj^ ex- 
plorers when an officer in the HudaoD'e Bay Company's service. Oa an 
exploring eipedition they are separated, and various adventures romilt 
until they unite again and land amongst tba Esquimaux. After suffering 
man; Ticissitudea tboy euccosd in recovering the talisman. 

" A geaisl and rollicking tale Itl* | should be— healthy In teaching. ln> 
a regnlsr bays' book, and a VBTf cheery itmctlvs, yet never dnIL Ur. Frith It 
snd wholesome one,"— .^iWloior. s thorough master o( boy nalore."- 

"Is everything that a boy's book I QUugoif Btr^d. 

JACK 0' LANTHORN: 

ATaleof AdveDtuK. By Hekrt Frith. With 4 full-page IUub- 
tratlona in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2i. Sd. 

A story of the days when George the Third was king. The hero gets 
into certain scrapes, and at the sea-coast makes the acquaintance of Jack 
o' Lanthom. Drifting out to sea in an open boat they discover in a singular 
manner the approach of the Spanish fleet, and Jack accompanies the hero 
of the tale to report what they have saen. Seiisd by a pron-gang they 
are taken off to sea, and eventually take port in the defence of Gibraltar. 

'■ 'Jack o' Lwitliom'wlll bold Itsown | " The narrmtiTe ij croshsd lUI of rtk- 
wllh Ihs best Hurki of Mr. HenI; ud ring inddsDt, sud Is lure to be s prhne 
Mr. Finn."— «9ni>>v MilKiiiir. \ bvooriM with bofs.'— OtrHIian Laxdir. 

BY F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 



BROTHERS IN ARMS: 

A Story of the Crosadea. By P. BATroRD Harrison. With 
4llluBtratioDsbyGoRDONBROW»B. Cr. evo,olothextra,2«.(W. 
A story which, while it provides oioiting incidents and vivid deseriptioDS, 
_ will be of real value to the young reader because of its containing accurate 
historical information on the lubject of the Crusadea and the doings of 
Richard the Uon-heart and his army in the Holy Land. 

"Polt Df Striking InaldnDt, !■ veir I "One of the bert seaonnU of the 
tilrly llloitnted, aud vaij saftl; be Cnwtdes It has bsai oar prlviliga Ut 
chosen ■■ itin to prove laterettlng to rend. Tba book canaot foil to interast 
jouug peopi* of both seiea" — 0iuirduiA. 1 boys."— £cA»futi<iw. 
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AND BOK^ BOOKS rOR TODVQ PBOPLB. 



BY MARY O. R0W8ELL. 



TBAITOR OB PATRIOT? 

A Tale of the Rj-e-House Plot By Mart C. RoW8eli- With « 

fnll-page Pfctures by C. O. Mubrat and C. J. Stakilakd, R.L 

Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 3<. Zd. 

K romantic Isle of tho Inter days of Charles II. Tlo main tJieme □( the 

■tiiry is Uie coospincy for the anamination of the king and the Duko of 

Yoiii, which van to be effected on tbeir rotaro from Newmorfcet. The 

hero of the story, Lawrence Lee, a young farmer, accidentally learns the 

tniUi, and Btarteon honeback for Newmarket to worn the king. After a 

series of adTentures, the young man sucoeeds in his loyal enterprise, and 

duly reoeiTss his reward for his ooospiauouB share in the fruMistioii of the 

"Rye-House Plot" 

"A iDnwatEs km opiKidii, wlicae tnw | "Tha Dhuuterof tin, liBralno. Ratb. 
€harm7t«n u« llffl-Ului beingv. Dot dr^ ii ds^uUrlj ptvKj uid ftttrwrtivn: we 
Atioka Ai in many historical UlM." — thsnk th« antJiar for bd chsnnLnf a oe- 
Qrc^Aie. \ atlon."— .SriMoI Mntm/f. 

THE FED LAB AND HIS BOG. 

By Mart C. Rowbell. With 2 Illuatrationa bjOfioRGB Crcik- 
BHANE, in black and tint. CrovD 8vo, cloth extra, 1«. M. 

A story of English life (n the time of Qood Queen Bess. AcDompanying- 
John Penuyouick and his dog Shook in their wanderings, we get a pleasant 
view of ninl England, quiet anil peaceful then, as it Is now, and of London 
witii its quaint old streets and houses, 

"Hh opening chapter, with Its de- 1 The style Is clear and atlrsetlTe, and 
sotpUon of Neetoa Fair, wilt lorcltilr lUsn altogether It Is a dellghtfol 
remind raanj resdan of Oeorg* Kllot. | t»iiaj,"—W—ttniMirmijiglle<M. 



BY EUZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 



BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elibabbtb J. LrSAOBT. 
With e full-page lUuBtratioiiB. Cr. 6vo, cloth extrs, 3t. 6d. 

An interesting story tor young peopls, showing by the narrative of tlie 
TloissitudeB and atruggiesof a family which has "comedown In the world," 
and of the bisTS endeaTOun of its two younger members, how the pressuM 
of adiersity is mitigated by domestio affection, mutual oonfidenoe. and 
hopeful honest effort. 

" A pntlx alDiTi and wall loM. Th« I "'Bmthar snd Blstar' b a chaming 
IiM Ii alafarlj' miMniiitad. inid tha I stoiT, adnlnhl)' adapted for ;>iing 
moral Is «x»llaBt.*— JfAflbram, | people." — Seti^, 
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BLACKIB AXD BOM'S BOOKB FOK TOtJBa PBOFLV. 39 

BY E. 8. BROOKS. 

HISTORIC BOYS: 

Their Ende&voure, their AchievemeDto, and th«ir Times. By 
E. 8. Brooks. With IS full-p»ge lUuBtrations bj R B. Bikch 
and John ScnQKBERO, Crown 6vo, cloth extnk, 3«. Gd. 

Ths careerB of ■ doian jaang fellows of different lands aod epochi, nieb 
IS show that, from ths eurhest agta, maulinesB and eeU-reliiUae hsre erer 
been the chief groundwork of character. 

"WtDuruftlfpndintthitt UilibwA | bo; will mad It wlUumI being tfambr 
will ba laracdaiulT read bj «T«rj bof I batUr Sited to flgLt th« bttllsof llh." 
IDIO HbOK bind! it mar ccnw: ud no | — Ulerarr Wartd. 



BY JANE ANDREWS. 

TEN BOYS 

Who lived on tlie Boad from Long Ago till Now. By Jake 
Andrews. With SO lUustratioDa. Cr. Svo, cloth eztrft, S*. dd. 
Tntroduces tbe atories of Eablu the Ar;uk Boy, Darius the Peraan Bojr. 
Cleon tbe Greek Bo;. Horatiiu the Roman Bo;, WuU tbe S*iod Boy, 
Gilbert the Page, Roger the EngUdi Lad, Eiekiel Fuller the PuritAn Boy, 
Jonathan Dawson the Yonhee Boy, Frank Wilson the Boj' of 1865, and 
giree much entertaining and InstructiTa reading on the manoen and 
vuitonu of the different nations from Aryan ago Ui now. 



BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 

THB EVERSLEY SECRETS 

By EvBLTH EvBRBTT Qribh. With 4 full-page IllastrationB by 
J. J. Proctor, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2». 6J. 

This is a story of family life, and deals with ths effects of the influence of 
one member of the family upon another. Ths story is told In the easy but 
deeply engaging style for nhich the author has attained a high reputation. 



BY R. STEAD. 

THE LADS OF LITTLE CLAYTON: 

Stories of Village Boy Life. By R. Stead. With 4 full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2». (U, 
These storiaa show that bumble countiy boyi are often as well worth 
writing about as the young gentlemen of tbe public school or academy. 
The stories will be found interesting and even exciting, and most of thom 
liBve the advantage of being founded on fact A healthy moral tone pcr- 
vodea the talea. 
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BLAccia AitD son's books for roima p 



FAMOUS DISCOVERIES BY SEA AND LAND. 
With 4 full-page IlluBtratione by A. Monro Smith, id blnck 
aud tint CroirD 8vo, cloth elegant, 2». 6rf. 

Narrativee of tho atirrinK timoBwheE the groat achieToment of Columbus 
had abowa that beyond tba Atlantic there we™ new worlds and ocouna to 
Jincoror and oiploro— atoricB ot bold luiTunturo and heroic effort which, 
while atrictly hiatorical, ao inrestcd with all the chaim of romance. 

■' Either ot UieH volumei will be ■ I gtir np tome youtlia b; the dlvlna Bra 
gilt bcj'ood price far (tudloiu lada "— kliidled bjr UieM ' grent of old ' la lar 
yonoieM Mtreury. open other landi, and ahow their yttt 

" Such a volume Dtijr proTldeDUally | reuurcea"— ^erlAiAfra JdKrturr. 



STIRRING EVENTS OF HISTORY. 

With 4 full-page IliuHtratioDS bj John Sch5nbero. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegHot, 2*. 6cL 

The incidents ui this Tolumo have beeu drawn from times aail countriea 
wide apart, the aim having been to present the younf; reader with a series 
ot biitorical pioturea instruotiva in thenuelTea, and thus to induce a lasts 
tor further riding in the Hama direction, 

"TherolumealllfalrifholdllsplBCe I ltin*]'ufel]'beMlecledaiaglft-book, 
unong tbow which make the unHller I Id which the inltrest will not be ai- 
wijsothUtotypleasuitaudittractlTe. | b>u>tadwlthon*re»dlna."~Ciiardiiin. 

STORIES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Nari-atives of Wreck and Rescue. With 4 full-page IlliiBtrBtions 
b; FitANK Fellbr. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 2t. Gd. 

While no attempt ia made in " Storiea ot the Sea " to paint the Bailor's 
lite ID glowing colours, or invest it with a glamour of romanoe, the tiarmtives 
selected are full of such thrilling incidents of peril, suRaring, and ship- 
wreck, OS are olways deeply inlorenting to the young reader. 

"Kekt (o an orEgihsl Hs-tale of fnu- I wblohawaken thetympatbLeibyUiarcsI- 
tiilnad Intarsit anti well^kaCchHi ml- iuDoTEket ■SlDrieaaftheSaii.'uvaTeTr 
lectloM of maiithne peril lud mflsring | goi;d*pai:dnienartha kind."— rAd^sus. 

ADVENTURES IN FIELD, FLOOD, & FOREST: 
Stories of Danger and Daring. With 4 full-page Illustrations by 
Frank Feller. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2«. (id. 

Thene uairatirea ot real personal eiperionca in "Field, Flood, and 
Po[«t," while in do sense fictitious, will be found quite as eicitiug and 
more truly iateresting than the most cunningly devised fables. 

" The editar haa baj^ond *U qoiatka I " All tdniinbl/ told. Ii will U nnn- 
(iKceededadnilnblj. . . . ItaniwttaU tad ntia of the Iwt of the •turj-l ooki 
to bt read with iniemt and adTantage," tiiat C)iiiatmaapniduc((.''-f'n)(iuuit. 
—Aradtmy^ I 
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TALES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 
With 4 full-pnge IllaBtrfitioDS by W, B, Fortbsccb. Crovn Sto, 
cloth elegout, 2s. 6il. 
A volume of stories of men and women in nuinf iHcde, who in prison or 
in eiile have Buffered for their conscientious coiiviotions, or have been the 
ricticuR of irreBpoDsiblfl tyranny. The walia of many a dungeon in arwjient 
as well ns modern timtw could toll of heroic endurance of wrong, and of 
marrolloUB patience and ingenuity in devimng moana of lightening the 
horrors of the prison or cffeetingdeliveronee from it lu thia volume nill 
be found aiitbentie records of many of these more notable life-stories. 

THE JOYOUS STORY OP TOTO. 

By L.\URA E. Richards. With 30 humoroua and fanciful Ilhis- 
tnttions by E, H. Garrett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 6d. 



Toto is a little boy who find* bia friends among the birds and the ani- 
mals, who tell him many wouderful stories in a bright, quaint, humorous 
hshion. The tun is genuine and cheerful, and the iliurtratjons ^to a 
delightful personality to the ohorocteni. 

"Anrrdaliafatfn] book for childrsn, I "AnKMHratbookroTshiUlnn.Hhish 
wUsh dOHma to find ■ pU» in c\eiT >h«ild tak* It* plaoi badda Lswli Car- 
nnnarj,'— Zoi^'l Piefarlil. | roU'innlitDS works."— Sirmfafiliin Oai. 
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BY EMMA LESLIE. 



GYTHJ'S MESSAGE: 

A Tale of Suxnii EaglatiJ, By Emma Leslie, author of "Olaucia 

the Greek Slave," &c. With 4 full-page Pictures by C. J. 

Stasiland, R.L Crowu 6vo, cluth eitra, £i. W. 

Thli u a iioTj of the time of "Harold, the but of tbs Suon Kioga." 

Thoiigb molnl; ■ domestic tale, we yet get a glimpM of the itirdnt; erenti 

laklni; pUoe in the aountry at that period. A good deal ia learned of 

Suon mannan and cuBtoms, and both boys and girlawiU delight to read 

of the home life of Hilda and Gjrtha, and of the braTO deeds of the imput. 

aire Giirtb and the faithful Leofric. 

"Thlait achermluiily tolct itory. It | "Tbebooktathranghontpiaillnter' 
l> Ui< tort of book that all glrli tud wting, and ihowi in ■ reir nilunl 
■ome bojn Ilka, and ran only get good muiner the rough hiblta uiil uugM in 



BY M. A. PAULL. 

MY MISTRESS THE QUEEN: 

By Miss M. A. Paull. With 4 full-page IllustrationB by C. T. 
Garland. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2i. Gd. 

"My Mlatrem the Queen" is Mary, daughter of Jamea II., into whose 
■errice the narrator, a girl of 16, enters Just before the Duuriage of Mary 
to William III, The deeoriptions of persona aod mannore at the courts <rf 
Charles H. and William III. are life-like and aoourate. The languagv il 
simple, and imitatJTe of the quaint quiet style of that period. 

" The style is pare snd graceful, the I "Thlsls s chsnnlng luok. The old- 
pretenlitlon of msDnenuid chuiKtar I tima seDtlnent whii;h pervades (lie 
hu been well atadled, and the itorji Is I Tolune rendsn It all the more sllur. 
full of Intereit."— .SMUman. | lug."— IFMi*™ Ifsroury. 

BY PARLEY DALE. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlet Dale, author of "Spoilt Guy," Sc. With 4 full- 
page niuetratioDB. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 2^. Gd. 

This is a hvely and amumng oocount of a family, the members of whieh 
while they lived in affluence were remulaUe for their disconteat, but who, 
after the loss of fortune has compollod them to aaak a more humble borne 
in Jersey, become less eelflBh, and develop very excellent traits of char- 
acter under the pressure of comparative adversity. 

""ThaFsmilrFsiUiig'ii St ODMsn I upltsl Igaunon lh> valua oroonlautad- 
ainuiugauil aii iuunstlngilvy, aada I naai."— ^tmlMii y«inwi 
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BLACKIE AND SOD 8 BOOKS FOR lOUNO PBOPLE. 33 

BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

HETTY GMAY: 

Or Nobody's Btkirn. By Roha Mulhollamd. With 4 full-pnge 
IllnatrAtioni ia black and tint Cr. S*o, cloth extra, is. id. 

" Hetty Gray" l> the itory or k ^1 who, hsrlng been found as an infant 
by a Tillager. la brought up by hit wire, and is a kind of general pet, till an 
occidsnt cauau a rich widow to adopt bar. On the death of her adoptire 
mother Hetty, who is left Dnprorided tor. Is taken by the widow's relativea 
to be educated with a view to her gaining ber liTelihood as a gOTeraess, 
an erent which is prevented by a rather remarliable discovery. 

"Apl«i«iil1jtoldrtoijfDrjlrUi,wlUi I H»t^ i» » daUgbtflU OMalom-ptqoanl, 
a hapi^ ending. " — AOtrnavnv. tend«r, uid tnis— and bar Tailing for- 

"A eharming itoTiF tor rcuaf 'c'^ I (unnan paifHtl/ mllitic.*— ITin'lil. 

FOUB LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By Rosa Mulhollahd. Witli 3 fnll-p^e Pictures in colours 
by OoRDOH Browub. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

The history of Kitty, Jock, Bunko, and Ba, who, after euoce«fuUy 
weatbenng Uie mumpa iu their London nuraery, are sent to the country 
to recruit. The Iwok is full of innocent fun and attractive incident. 

"WUlbtTHd wlthitwrblngloUmt | "AehuiDlDg brlfht itoiy about real 
bj the f ooagiUrB.'' — Unidawt Water. \ cblMnn." — Watdnttan. 

THE LATE MISS HOLLINGFORD. 

By BosA MoLHOLLAHD. With 2 full-page lUustrationa. Crown 
8vo, doth ertra, U. 6d. 

This story, which was a great favourite of Chariea Diokona, and origin- 
ally appeared in All Ue Ytar SmKd, is of an orphan girl, who, leaving the 
gaiety and frivolity of London lifs, goes to live with an old friend of her 
mother at a farm-hoiue, A delightful picture is given of the peaceful 
oountry life; but there is a atningely pathetic drama running through the 
i}uiet narrative, and the troubles which Marjory narrate* as having been 
her portion in youth are sure to interest all who have Bympathotia hearts. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 



tlvelfd*- I Mia Bun 
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BLACKIt AMD SOH'S BOOKS FOB TOUHQ PKOPLI. 



BY KATE WOOD. 

WINNIE'S SECRET: 

A Story of Faith and Patience. By Katk Wood. With 4 full- 
pftge Pictures ill black ami tint. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 6(1 

ToIIh the story of two orplian girts, who, at an aorly sge, «re left in » 
miwrable den af London to struggle far a living. The lioiasitiidea of the 
little nintera an aarrated with touching synipathj, at tdmea aad eoougfa; 
but relieved by Hashea of fun and gleams of genuioo humour. 

'■ Oh of Uh ban itorr-biHki wa ha>a I of fnoidsit and wibtls <^neler ftndj, 
read, Otrli will hg clianiKd witli the I irritUii pnolwlf in tha nj\t Uut i> 
tibk"— ScAoofwajrc. nrcM to win tbebcarlaof TOQDg fo]k«.~ 

"ATatjiinttjUla.wlthgnatvarlBl)' | — rirtinii.nr«iM, 

A WAIF OF THE SEA: 

Or, the Lost Found, By Kats Wood. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations in black aad tint Crown Sto, clotli extra, £i. Gd. 

" A Waif of the Sea" deala very pathetically with the aorrowg and trials 
iii children, and of mothers who are aeporated from tb«ir children. The 
narrative ia full of human interest, and the Uves and alnigglea of the 
(Kiople of a poor London neighbourhood are well portrayad. 

" A Tuj Ujiiohing and pnlt^ tali of | iiaTer Difi. and Mid la a ttjle which ile- 
t«wii and aounti7, tun of lallioandin- I Hri(ath>hi(heW|iniaiiBirltolumd luid 
tareat, sinbodlgd In a namtiia whiiJi | natonleau."— frfinAiirirt COm'aHI. 



BY ANNIE S. SWAN. 

WARNER'S CHASE: 

Or the Gentle Heart. Sy Annie S. Swan. With 3 Illuatrationa 
printed in colours. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 2>. 

" Warner's Chaae " is a domestic story, in which we see the failure of an 
easentially self-seeking and self.aaaertJTe nature to aeciire bnppine«s to 
iCaelf or bestow it upon utheni, and the triumph of ^utleneas, lore, and 
unsoltiah service, in the penion of a feeble girl. 

"ARDnlbaokfOrboyiandgirli. Thera I " In Hilly Warrsn, tba hsnlna, who 

of qulat and tnu religion that kaapa iU wa ba>a a fine Ideal of nal iromanl; 
own iilaai"— J*rl* AiBotmr. \ goodnaei.''— &ii»/»iof(«r. 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annie S. Swan. With 2 IllustratioDs printed in coloars. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1*. Gd. 

" No itory mora attractive, bj reaaon | pathca, as w*tl as Air the practigal leaetni 
of Its breeiy fttshnaia and onfDned I it aobvoj*."— Clnarioa Lnder. 



by Google 



a Bon's books for touho pboplk. 



BY CAROLINE AUSTIN. 



DOROTHY'S DILEMMA: 

A Tnle of the Time of Charles I. By Carolibe ArsTiN. With 
3 full-page IIIustnitiouB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S>. 

This is a Blory of the time of Charles I., and tho opening scenes are laid 
in a remoto country dietrict tbrough n'hich the king puses in his flight to 
the north. A little Puritan maiden, Doroth; Hardcastle. is induced to 
afford a night's shelter to his majesty unknown to her father, who has 
fought on the side of the Parliament. In the event, her deception coita 
her father his life, and she is removed to London, whither her onl; brother 
John also goes. The slory follows them both through their strange adven- 
turee in the great city, and leaves them setting sail tor the New World, 
tuU of sorrow for past mistakes and with an earnest deure (o lead a true, 
unselfish life on the other side of the sea. 

MARIE'S HOME: 

Or, A Glimjwe of the Fast By Carolinb Austin. With 
3 fiill-[)age lUustratioos. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, St. 
This record of an early life, spent partly in an old English home and 
^ scenes of the French revolution, teaches just such 
' le te English maidens of to-day. 
ly told liarj. The hero- I " A pure, fresh story of what Is the 
tne is as flns a type ol gfilhood as one remit hi a young girl's lite when It is 
could wjgh to set before oar Uttis governed bj anselflihneis and ■ sense 
BriUsbdunsels."— aritKan L<adzr. | of duty. "— £ra((^i>nl Otsirver. 

BY AMY WALTON. 

THE HAWTH0RNE8. 



simple knguage, and fit far children who lave the country. 

OVn FRANK. 

By Amt Walton, With 2 full-page Illustrtttiona. Crown 8to, 
doth extra, \i. M. 
Six stories saitable for young readers. "Our Frank," which la the 
longest, describes the fortunes of a rurtaway boy in the Buckinghamshire 
woods— how he met with a tramp, how they travelled together, and how, 
after all, Frank found that " Fium East to West, At Home is bert." 



by Google 



9 BOOKS roK TOUHO PEOPLE. 



BY THOMAS AROHER. 



LITTLE TOTTIE. 

And Two Other Stories. By Thoma.s Archer. With 3 full-page 
II lustration a hy J. J. Proctor. Crawn 8vo, cloth extra, 2b. 

A tbrilling little drama of the life of a poor neighbourhood, ood pariiapa 
f ullnr of BuggeBtioD than many more pretentious UlIh. 

" We can irumlr coiDnienil 4ll Uim I con(«nti to render the book a nwiat 
■toriet, and the altnctive lilndlng and I alluring prite for tha jonaetr ooea."— 
pleadnfl iUnitntloni combine with the | SduolmaiUT. 

MISS GBANTLETS GIRLS. 

And the Stories She Told Them. By Thomab Archbr. With 
2 IlluBtrntioiiB by Gordon Browne. Ct. 8vo, dotb ex.. If. Gd, 

B likely to prove attraeli™ to the girla in other achoo 



MISS FENWICKS lAILURES, 

Or "Peggy Pepper- Pot" By Esuft Stitart. With 4 full-page 
IlluatrationB. Ci-owu 8vo, cloth extra, 2(. 6i/. 

A pleaqinK narration of the failures of Peggy Penwick, who, before bor 
gixtoenth birthday, had to assume the respaoeible position of head of her 
father'a houno. llio story abounds in capitally told doroestio adycntures; 
aod while it Iium an cxeeilent moral purpose, it is brimful of fun. 

" Eam^ Btiiart \t\vj ba DtiDmcDdod for \ " There li not a dull page In It \ while 
producing a girl Inie t" rwd llfe» who | It Is graphically written and abound* ju 
will put UD notiMUH iiilo^ouug h^aUflr" (oucheiofgnLalDe humour and innwvut 
— ffrapAit. I fun."— Fmraan. 



TIIK BALL OF FORTUNE: 

Or Ned Soniei^et's Inheritance. By Charles Pearck. With 
4 fiill-poge ilhistrutiona. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, Si. %d. 
A story of London life, founded on tho strange bequest left by a sea cap- 
tain, and the endeavours of some unscrupulous persons to obtain poBeengon 
of it before the discovery af tlie true heir in the person of a street Arab. 
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BV ALIOE OORKRAN. 



ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 

Bjf Alice Corkkah, aothor of " Latheby Towers," &c. With 3 

full-page Pictures in colours. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 

The itnoge adTeDtura* of a mry fouDg lady, ahuvring how (he mot with 

the wonilerful people of ounery legend uad the manuor of her introductioD 

"EimplT • cbanoiDg book for littla I "Wall Korth huj'inf fin Urn treoUa- 



THE WINGS OF COURAGE. 

AvD The Cloud-Sfikner. Translated from the French of 

Gborob Sand, by Mrs. Corkram. With 2 coloured Illustra- 

tioDS. CrowD Svo, cloth extra, 2t. 

Thone vtoriea are amon^ the moat attractive of Ihe many teleH which the 

great French aoTeltat nrote for her grandchildron. They era full of t&ncy, 

of riTld dascription, and of a keen approciatiDn of the best way to arouoe 

the interest of juvenile readan. 

"Xn. CotkTBn Iim anitd our gnti- I " Ranti with the wrjtiiio of Erck- 
tiidabjftniiilatiii|<nUin*dal>IeED(JI>h I duiid - Chiitriiui fcr fliiiih. Iwuit]'. aod 
tbew t<ta sbtnnlni mil* ilorin."— uatunlniK Tli* • hols ilor^ ii dalight- 
AOtraaD. \ ti^"—I>mda Admiixr. 



MAGNA CHABTA STORIES: 

Or 8tmgg)e« for Freedom in the (Mm Time. Edited bj 
Arthdr Oilman, a.ii. With 12 futl-p)^ lUuBtrations. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 2». 
Tbeee storie* of heroic deed in the cause of national liberty, from Mara- 
thon and Thermopylee lo the timea of King Alfred and the Magna Ckaria, 
are dsdguad to itimula(« n love of hiatory, and odd la the ioapirMion of 
freedom, which abould be the heritage of every boy and girl. 

" a book of ipedjtl vintlmDC, which | la ^a nadable at E( ii inatnictiTv. and aa 
ouflitlsbaiDUitbaadavfallbDjK It I »l«ntingaaltlinadabl<.~~AU>if, A'<iu. 

THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
With 2 Coloured Illustrations. Cloth extra, U. iid. 

■■ It ibonld b( n»l with iDUnM br I aaican aocani|ilWi in UmcaotaiBcultr 



■ii,Gi:H)(^Ie 



38 BLACKIK AMD SOn's BOOKS FOR VOUHO PEOPLK. 

BY QREQSON QOW. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS: 
A Series of Stories illustrating F&blea of jfsop. By Greoson 
Gow. With 3 Pictures in colours. CbUi extra, it. 

Stones deaignsd to bring before tbs joung mind, in a now and eator- 
taining fann, aome o! tho ahrodit oF vit and wisdom which have oome down 
to UB from ancioiit times in the guise of tables, 

"TbanuM daliihUDUr-wrillai llttta I tun of tbe aauD. Wiill omKniiiUil uid 
■tuflH one ou autl/ fliid In tbe llten- I brightlj told."— OlofiniiHiraU. 

HOinr AND UP AGAIN: 

Being some Account of the Felton FHiuily, Aud the Odd People 
they Met. By Gregsoh Gow. With 2 llluattatious in culourH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, U. 6(J. 

A Ktory of citf Irfo. in which, tboiigb the chief aim is to amuse through 
tbe rocital of intoresting erenta and the eihibition of original and humor- 
ous charactor, the reader may see something of the q>irit in which mis- 
tortuno should bo met. and receive &n imputse towards Idndlinooi of de«d 
and charitf of thought. 

'*Tbb storj to Terj neatlj toJd. with I ontsUdidlcgttbertopleaae jouDgbofs," 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 
A City Story. By Greosoh Gow. With 2 Illustrations in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extm, It. 6(^ 

"An nudanDnwit of ■jmpaUii with I cicnunsunm, cmlnMitl; cbimd«riiUa 
the (trvnlH at the paor. ukd an ibllltr of Dloluns, in msrksd tatuR* in Mr. 
to dswiibo tlwir (geling* nnder Tarioiu | Oaw'ftorj.'—KarlJtSi-UM Mail. 



TUB HAPPY LAD: 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bjijrnaon. With Frontiapiece in colours. Cloth extra, \s. 6d. 

"ThtopnttjstoiTbssafrvhnQHS sod I It Bovms to canr ru buk 10 aoma of tbe 
nfttnnl •laqnmoa Kbout It iDcli u sra )otttloT^matliaBaJl^^."—Abenltn^Fnt 
■aldoiametwItfaiD oarhoEut-nudatalis. | Prat. 

BOX OP STOMIBS. 

lacked for Young Folk by Horace Happtmak. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. With 2 Illuatratioua printed 
ID colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1(. 61^ 



BLACKIB AMD son's boors I 



GORDON BROWNE'S SERIES OF 
OLD FAIRY TALES 



4t0, Om SkUlmg mch. 

1. HOP O* MY THUMB. 

2. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

OOien U) follow. 



Ekeb book conUini 38 ptgM 4to, amd ii Qlnitnted bj o^ 
30 pietiurM In Ui* tazt, «ad 4 AUl-p»g« pUtM. 



This series has been issued so that young people may be 
provided with the old favourite Fairy Tales, pleasingly told 
and very fully illustrated in a really artistic manner. 

The pictarea are by Gordon Browne, whose name is a 
guarantee for the artistic quality of the work. Almost every 
page is Ulustratcd, and the little reader can thus follow the 
story step by atep by the pictures, and will be able to 
relate the tale to the younger members of the nursery by 
the aid of the illustrations alone. The pictures are not 
merely decorative, they are graphic character illustrations of 
a quaint and humorous kind which will be equally relished 
by young and old. The pictures form of themselves a story, 
and while sufficiently literal to be easily read, they at the 
same time possess that quality of suggestiveness which is 
only associated with work of a creative order. 

The stories have been delightfully retold by Laura E. 
Richards, a lady who has the rare faculty of investing the 
purest romance with that air of realism which is so full of 
charm to children. 



THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Squ)U« 16ino, ne&tly bound in cloth estra. Each book contniHS 
128 pages and a Coloured 1 11 ii strati on. 

"Qualit; is not sscrificod to qumtitv, the stories one and all bnng of 
the lughent. and emioenUf suited fur tho purposes of grift books for eiuier 
day or Sabbath schooU." — SeJinolBiaiIrr, 



ALF JETSAM: or Found Afloat By Mrs George 

Alf Jetsam is a little boj who is cast ashore from a wrock on the coaat 
of EDglanil. Ho is adopted and brought up by a kind old flshennan and 
his wife, Erentually hs goes to sob, and aftor many royagei finds bis 
paranta. The story of his adTSntorea Is charmingly told. 

THE REDFORDS : An Emigrant Story. By Mrs. 

GEOHOK ClTPPLES. 
The stoiv of an English family forced to leaxe thair pleasant country 
homo and faco the hiu-dsbips of pioneer life in New Zealand. The many 
haps and mishaps which bofell thorn will eiclle the doepeet interest in 
youthful readen, who wiU leaiii in the perusal many a leasoa of patience 
and fortitude. 

MISSY. By F. Bayford Harrison. 



A tale of joyous child'life in the countiy. The pranks of Missy and Er- 
ueet Dae re with their dwF Don are sure to please the "little ousa," while tbo 
story of Missy's fault will teach the Isason of sinoerity and tratlitulness. 



HIDDEN SEED: or a Year in a Girl's Life. By 
Emma Leslie. 
A brightly told story of a girl who on her fifteenth torthday resolTes to 

make herself useful in the world ; but who, forpotting that her home where 
she is needed is her proper sphere of action, ii betrayed Into worldlinesa, 
while her simple loring cousin Isabel, without pretenajon or salf-oonacioua- 
DOBS, delights in sarring those near her and in making them happy. 

URSULA'S AUNT. By Annie S. Fenn, 

The fresh and simple narnlJre of the troubles of two girls, who make a 
not uncommon mistake in thinking they are not beloved by their guar- 
dian, and of the manner in which uiey discover the tnith by means of a 
great sorrow, which, however, turns to aa great a joy. 

JACK'S TWO SO'TOKEIGNS. By Annie S. Fenn, 

A story which will interest the young reader in the fortunes of a poor 
and very peculiar family, tho members of which show great dfvendty of char- 



r:,,r.=^i by Google 



THE SHILLING SERIES— Oontinued. 

OLIVE MOUNT. By Annie S. Fenn. 

A briubt and aparkling etory nbout a, funilv of boya and girls left, tbrough 
Ui« deatii of botb parents, to ibe charn of tfaeir eldest brother. Tor a time 
the children fairly run riot in tbe [deBsant country-side at Olive Mount; 
till the wbolemme discipline of sorrow and the nntle inituence of their 
goveroeaa lead them to find enjoyment in doing What is right. 

A LITTLE ADVENTURER. By Gregson Gow. 

Telle how little Toium; Treffit started off to se&rch for his father in 
Australia. How he hid himself on board a vessel bound for Madeira, and 
how, utter many adventures, he at last found his father, not in Australia, 
but safe at homo. 

TOM WATKINS' MISTAKR By Kmju Lfjilie. 

Tom Watkina, having given way to the temptation to commit acts of 
potty |Mlfering in the carpenter'a shop where he u apprenticecl, ultimately 
suffers the consequences of hia wrong-doing, and not only leama that 
honesty is the best policy, but comes to see tbe sinfulness of bis conduct. 

TWO LITTLE BROTHERS. By Hahhiet M. Capes. 

This is a pleaaant aooount of some of the inoidenta which befell two little 
brothers, whose home waa in a seaside village. It tells of their adventures 
on the shore and of the wonderful sights they saw during a trip to London, 
and how s kind father taught them to practise at all times self-control 
and courtesy. 

THREE LITTLE ONES: Their Haps and Mishaps. 
By CoBA Lanotom. 

A aimple tale of home hfe. Children are sure to love and Bdmir« tHight 
Mabel, affectionate Eddie, and sad little Lucy, while the story of Matwl's 
no and Lucy's sorrow will teach them tnithfulnees and obedience- 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia 

OODDARD. 



A stDiy of BnilUh biIkkiI Ufa It la an Utempt to I 
loneur than u;at which prevails among tba genen 
aa atkm a velj ■md aorj."— /school Board Cknmk 



THE BLIND BOY OF DEESDEN. 

"This ii a foioil; iter; of great pathos. ICdoeinolobtniifnilTdicUtslUlawni. 
bat it qnlellf introdam, and luvta It within the h«mr%.~—Atit:irrn ./skfiuiI. 

JON OF ICELAND: A True Story. 

"'Jonuf loelaod ' la a stuhlv, well-educated Tornig loeLudfir. who beoomca ri auc- 
oisaful tncher. It gii« chlidnu ■ cleu Idw of the chief ph;n<cal tatures of the 
Mend, ud of thealtnple ud mul; DhuaetaiDf lliinhiitilCiiDU."— GtAoal Oiardian. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

*' The itoiiaa are told In mch a wsj that young people having read them will dolre 
to atody the worki of Bhakaajioan in tb^r origjna] nnn."— Th4 Brkootmutittt. 



BLACKIB AXD SOK'b books FOH TOUHO FStiPLK. 



THE SH1LLINQ SERIES-Oontinued. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. The Story of a 
City Boy and a Foreal Boy. 

"Thii i( tfa« lililorT of Um •on of ■ onltb^ Hunbois menhaDC, "ha wiihed h> 
city kSku to oDilura hMrdAbi|} bj clii>tc0." — Sckwit Beard Chroiwlr^ 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Storibs for Oiuls. 

" Nine ktoria »n Indudod, kU for firli, flDcwurngiiig thoiu to trj *ud do their 
duty. Yuung HiTwili HDnld Bud thii hook ntf Inteiwlng."— rU bdiooliuiilroi. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering 
AND Savinq at Sea. 



fol namt*. Tbit it ■ mpLUl buak fur boji."— School ffurdisu. 

JACK'S VICTORY: Stobies iBouT Dogs. 

le gnat daliehtlb mdlMftbout dDA W»11.JkI 
L a iiiiir' 11 umaiu >na »oiiu«ni-' •— "- >• '— '— -• - ■- " 






THE STORY OF A KING, Told by one of his 
Soldiers. 

"Thli book nuouTit* the bo/hnod uil nrign orCbu-lsXII. oTSwedsn. Iliewnni 

miitl sgnsUf •» sn ihs mlBrortuiMi which liiicrlr came on Iud uhI tUi kiDgdaiu 
Uiroiigb tail uiuanlntJUble siirutaigiL"— .dlvrdfni /ounwl. 

LITTLE DANIEL: A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

"A liiuple uid uuching etotj of ■ flood on the Rbin^ told u wall u Qtergt 

PRINCE ALEXIS: A Tale of Old Russia. 

This is n l^end wrought into a story, readering e. fiction of Life ill 
RuRHJa, somothing more than a biiodred yesra ago; a, Btate of thin^ nhiuh, 
na the author sayii, " is now impossible, and will bood become incredible." 

SASHA THE SERF: And other Storiea of Russian 
Life. 
The sMriC!! in the volume compriBe : — The life of Sasha, a poor boy who 
saved the Ufe of his lord, and flnally rose to wealth and gained his fnie- 
(Jom, — Incidenla of romarkable personal brsTBry in the army, 4c. &o, 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. A 

Series of IntercBtiug Tales. 
The book contains stories — How Quentjn Matsys tbe Antwerp smith 
became a graat painter,— The rise and fall of Joan An^ the fisherman of 



>f Casablanca the little French midshipman, &c. be, 

Digrr^ibyGoogle 



1 SOM 8 BOOKS FOR 



THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 



ABOARD THE MERSEY: or Our Youngesb Passen- 
ger. By MrB. Obo. C'orPLKB. 
A tale of the sea, told in the BiDi{de and fascinating style ja which few 
.1 Mn, Ciipplee, Little Mine Malty, our younjgeit pas- 



Eon^er, is a doar little girl, who, by her U 



le ruueh lukilurs in time of danger, and leads them to a knowledge of 
the better life. Boys will appreciate the atory for ito incidcut, and girls 
because the chief autor is a httle maiden. 

SEPPERL THE DRUMMER -BOY. By Mary C. 

BOWSBLL. 

The rtory is of a drummer-boy, who, by courage and patience, became 
a great mu«cian, and whose name is remembered with reverence and 
admiratiDD. I'ho narrativa and the style are both siinple enough for 
Tery yaunir readen, but yet bo interesting that a good many "grown up" 
people wjD take real pleasure in making the little onee listraers, and 
re«ding the story to ihem. 

A BLIND PUPIL. By Anme S. Fink. 



hero of the story is 

and at last i^uite oh „ . 

the descripOoos of oitemal objects aie remarkably picturesque and ti 

LOST AND FOUND: or Twelve Years with Bul- 
garian Gypgiea. Bj Mrs. Carl BorHER. 

Tells of bow the young hair of Wolfsburg on the Rhine nas entrapped 
and carried oS by a gang of Bulgarian gj'psies; how for years he wandered 
with them through Austria aod Bulgsria; how he eventually joined the 
Bulgarian army and fought against the Servians, and how at last he found 
his father's home. Tho wandering life through the fertile valleys of the 
Rhine and Danube is pleasantly depicted. 

FISHERMAN GRIM. By Makt C. Rowsell. 

May be called a historical romance in a nutshetl. The scene is laid in 
SoJton timn on the north-east coast of England, where Grimsby now stands, 
and the story of Hablok the little Danish Prince, and Grim the rough Eng- 
lish fisherman with his cat T^b, is told with a simplicity aud vivacity that 
will de%ht children. 
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D son's books for CRILDRKIt. 



THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR OHILDREN. 

Xeafly boaad in cloth txtra^ £iicA hooh cOKt^uta 64 paffes and a Cotourtd 



The TrN Cak«; mnd other Storiei. 

Bj W. Ji KOOPBIl. 

Hari* Pessy, and Llttla Dof Trip. 
Two ntord« by Two SJitcn. 

Wild H*r«h HkPlsoldt. Br Dar- 

Fanny'i KiDg. Rj Dirlit Dale. 
Kitty's Coustn. Br Hanhab B. 

Maceehkie. 
ClMTWl ftt LmL By JiTUA GOD- 

LlttlB Dolly PorbM. B; AtmtB 8. 

A Ymt with Nellie. By ankib a 

Fekn. 
The Little Bpown Bird : ■ Starr ol 



rbc4a of Uh at will bg (buod 

Bworthy MriM of Fri 
4US Imputiuit man] leuoi 



Ti]«. 
Little Brie: • story of HoDMly. 
Uncle Ben the Whaler: >od other 

StoriM. 
The PtUaoe of Luxury; eihI oUm 

The Charooal- Burner: or, Kiud- 

nsHRcpitd. 
Willy Bltuik: n Slorr of Doing BlgbL 

The Horw wai his Wty*: storka 
of Man and his beat Fliaad. 

The ShoamKkar's Present: a 
LcgaudiTy Slarr. 

LIghtJ to Walk by: Stoil« lor the 
Yonng, 

The Little HerohMit: and othar 

NleholluEi kStoiy sboDtaa loabMB 



oaki, HiKt of Ui< itoriu KTi dm! 
3h at hotmty^ indonry, kladoHt, 



Ee^fni- 



A SERIES OP FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Sadi 64 paga. ISmo, lUttrated, I'a Picbrn Boardt. 
Holidays M SunnyerofL DyANMiB 
Worthy of TrusL By H. B MaO- 

Maudia and Bei^e. By Gnioao* 



Phil Foster. By J. Loothakt. 
Brave and True. ByaaBosairaow. 
Poor Tom Olllvor. By Julia Ood- 



The Qilldren and the Water-Uly. 

ByjDUA OODDAIW. 

Johnnie Tuppar's Temptation. By 

OBMSOH flow. 

FriU's Biperimeat By Lcmu 

U'LUiTOOE. 

CllmUnt the Hill. By ANHn S. 



980 little books have been speaiallyw] 
K>me Houod motal, such u obedieni 
uid ButerST ktnduav to aaiii 
to succees, kc. kc. 



•t ynt •Hn."— ClriiMaa tdulir. 
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BLACKIB AKD SOU'S JMOKS FOR T 



VEEE FOSTER'S 
WATEE-COLOE DRAWING-BOOKS. 

J%i TiKttmytt — "Weoan AtoiicIt noonuDBnd 4b* Hrln lo younf ■todtDto." 

PAINTINQ FOE BEGINNEKS. 
First Staob. TeHchiog the use of One Cou>it. Ten Fucsimiles 
of Origiual Studies io Sepia br J. Callow, hoi] namerous 
Illiutrations in pencil. With full Instructions in easy lan- 
guage. 4to, doth elegant, 2i. B<L 

" Snnod litllB bcoki. Wubing Uk •!•- I b/ muDi of pUin airacjUmu and wall- 

PAINTING FOB BEGINNERS. 
Second Stuqe. Teaching the uee of Sbven Coloro. Twenty . 
Facsiuiiles of OrigiutJ DravinKs by J. Callow, and many 
IlIuBtrations in penciL With full Instructiona in easy lan- 
guage. 4to, cloth elegant, 4t. 

"Tha rulM in » glax and lliDpIa I knooMga of dniriDg. Tha IstUrpna 
tbat tli«7 nniiot foil to ba undcnwod otltaebaak l(H laodutbellluitnlhnii 
aiau bj tkoH Hbo luiTa no pnrioiu | u* bawitlfuL"— fiir>iiiii|rkam Oaaot. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. 
Eight Facsimiles of Origiiial Water-Color Drawings, and uuuier- 
iiiia Outline Drawings of Flowera, after various artiste. With 
Inatmctions for Drawing and Fainting. 4to, cloth elegant, Zt. 

*'E*arTthiDf ueoeaHry for aoqmrlfjg I "Such eicallant badUi ao onraftilly 

facMMiniltM ot wmlaT-aAor dnwUiga w fnat ad*a]iUga in tliB cnKlkui uid ^ 

vn7 bHQtlfiiL"— Ora/>Ue. | Uiing of a UaM for urt." — Stouihoh. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Eight Fncsimiles of Original Water-Color Drawings, and Thirty 
Vignettes, after vanoua artists. With full Inatructioaa by 
an experienced Master. 4to, ciuih elegant, 3*. 

"Aaamrkorart in tbabookliiwwa I InfagraatawmiitotiileMinnblaaiDiua. 

tiot&lltobaadall|hUblpnaHt.>flOnl- 1 — a. Jonii'i ffuxu. ' 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE PAINTING. 
TwelveFaesimileeof Original Water-C4>lor Sketches. By Edward 
Ddhcax. Wilh numerous Illustrations in pencil, and Prnc- 
ticitl Lessons by an experienced Master. 4to, cloth elegant, 'il. 
"Tba book mna4 prureof mai tjUiu 
tJ aMdanla. NoUtiuf onild b* ^ttiar 
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VEEE FOSTER'S DRAWING-BOOKS— Continued. 



STUDIES OF TREES 

1 Pencil anil in Wnt*i-CbIore. By J. Nbedham. A Series of 
Eigliteeu Exninnke in Colore, and Thirty-three Drawings in 
peucil. With JescriptionB of the Trees, and full InaLructions 
fur Drawiog and Faiuting. First Series, cloth eleg&nt, St.; 

Second Seriea, cloth elegant, 5». 

"Wa<»nii»nd UiBmiunt htutil^to I d( Wiit«i~a>]iiT Dimwing, or Kho wut ■ 

,. . .... 1. 1 — Hft-book fur ft Jul or girl ukibcup tli- 

I .ludj.--Stf 



ADVANCED STUDIES IN FLOWER PAINTING 

By A[>A Hahburt. A Series of Twelve beautifully fiuisheit 
Examples in Colors, and numerous Outlines in pencil. With 
full Instructions for Painting, and a description of each plaut 
by Blanche Hanburk. 4to, doth elegant, 7». (5d, 



pLiUH."— ^'jft-ltt luUrprridrnt. it lii4[pJiy DO exuf^eratioa to Unn «i- 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING 

By R. P. Lbitch and J. Callow. A Series of Nine Kctnr«i 
executed in Neutral Tints, With full Instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, and for aketcluDg from Nature. 4to, cloth 
elegant, 6«. 

SKETCHES IN WATEE-OOLOES 
By T. M. Richardson, R. P. Leitch, J. A, Houston, T. L. "Ban- 
BOTnAM, E. DuNCAH, and J. Nekdhau. A Series of Nine 
Pictures executed in Colors. With full Instrnctions for draw- 
ing, by Aa experieuced Teacher. 4to, cloth elegant, !u. 



ILLUMINATING, 
ine Examples in Colore and Gold of ancient Illuminating of the 
best periods, with numerous Illustrations in Outline, Bistorical 
Notes and full descriptions and instructio:is by Rev. W. J. 
LOI.TLB, B.A., F.a.A. 4to, cloth elegant, 6«. 

LidiiMd in Eoloar. Hi. IjOMt pno. | etulloDt hudbodk."— fUunfay Ririrr, 



by Google 



BOOKS FOE YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Classijied according to Price. Elegantly Bound in Extra Cloth, 

Books at 7s. 6d. 
The Universe; or The Infinitely Grwt aod loflnltely Little. B/F. A. Poucbxt, U.D 
Advanced Studies In Flower Palntins. 

Books at 6s. 
The Toung Carthaxlnlan. By 






With Wolfs In Cuada. By G. 

Down the Snow Stairs, lix auce 

The Lion of the North. ByO. A, Hbntt. 
Through the Fray. By O. a. Hbnty. 
In Fpeedoio"s Cause. By Q. a. hinti. 
With Cllve In India. By O. A. Ubtttt. 
True to tho Old Flag. B; a A. Hentt. 
Undep Drake's Flag. By O. A. Henti. 
Two Thousand Years Ago. By Prof. A. 



Devon Boys. ByQ. HANvati Finn. 
Brownsmlth'i Boy. By O. Uinvilli! 

Bunyip Land. ByO. Mabtiilb Fknh. 
The Golden Magnet. By a. u. Fshm. 
In the King's Name. By o. IL Femh. 
Robinson Crusoe. Orer 100 Illuitntloni 

by (KiimoN Bhowhe. 
Lessons in the Art of illuminating. 
Easy Studies In Water-Colors. 



Bravest of the Brave. By a. A. Hebty. 
A Final ReckDnlng. ByO. A. Hknti. 

For Name and Fame. By a. a. Hrmtt. 
The Dragon and the Baven. By Q. a. 

St. George fbr England. ByO. A. Hentt. 
By Sheer Pluck. By a. A. Hbhtt. 
Facing Death. By Q. A. Bentt. 

The Congo Rovers. 



The Pirate Island. 

Gulliver's Travels. Orei 

by OoHDOH Browne. 



Yussuf the Guide. ByO.MAMyiLLEFBHB. 
Patience wins, ByO. Uamviuk Fehk, 
Henhardoc. ByO. MAHvrLLE FekR, 
Nat the Naturalist. By a. U. Finn. 
Perseverance Island. By Docaua 

The Wigwam and War-Path. ByAsoon 

Stories of Old Renown. By. a. K. Hopb. 



I. Cot-UHovooD. Studies of Trees In Pencil and Water- 

ir 100 111 Ultra tloiit Colors. Two Hi'riea. 

i Sketohes In Watep-Colors. 
Book at 4s. 
Painting for Beginnert, !nd 9t*)tB. 

Books at 38. ed. 
Reefer and Rifleman. By pkrcy Oiiorra. , Historic Boys. By E S, Brooes. 
The White SquaJl. By J. C. Hutchesob. j Traitor or PatHotT By M. C. Rowbell. 
The Search for the Talisman. ByHsHKY Brother and Sister. By ten. Lysaght, 

FBCTH. Dora. By Un. R. H. Read. 

Silver Kill. By Mn. R H. Read. j Cheep and Chatter. By Alice Banes. 

The Wreck of the Nancy Bell. By J. C. j Gapnered Sheaves. By iln. Pithaii. 

HIWFIESOS. Life's Dally Ministry. By Mr» PiTMAK. 

Pleked up at Sea. By J. c. ncTCBBOH, Florence Godf^y's Faith. By Da. 
Dr. JolUfTe's Boys. By Levis EonoB. I My Governess Utie. By Hn. Tvntkv. 

Books at 3s. 

Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. I Simple Lessons In Landscape P^nt- 



Simpla Lessons in Marine Painting. 



Ing. 
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